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PREFACE- 


“ We trust tliat Mr. Modi will some day collect his numerous 
essays into a volume ; they are worthy of preservation.’ ’ 

(Rev. Dr. L. C. Casartelli, Professor, St. Bcdo’s College, Manchester, in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. VIII., No. 8, p. 72, April, 1890.) 

In this volume, I collect, as recommended by Dr. Casartelli, 
those of my papers, that have been read before the Bombay 
Branch "Royal Asiatic Society, leaving the publication of the 
papers before the Anthropological and' other societies, for some 
other occasion. Of all the papers read before the Society, 
two have been omitted from this volume, as they form a 
volume in themselves, and were published only last year, as a 
separate volume. I have added, as an appendix, two other 
papers, read in Paris in 1889 before the Asiatic Society of 
Paris and “TAcad&nie des Inscriptions et belle lettres.” 

It is the centenary of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which is to be celebrated in the middle of 
January 1905, that has suggested to me the publication of 
these papers. I publish them here, as they — with the excep- 
tion of two — were published, from time to time, in the Journals 
of the Society. The changes or modifications that are made 
are very few and far between, 

I am very greatly indebted to the Society, especially to 
its excellent library — excellent in its treasures of old books. 
Were it not for these, I would not have been able to 
do even half of what I have done, in this volume. I look 
back with pleasure to the hours 1 have spent in the rooms 
of this Society, in the company of some of its learned mem- 
bers, while reading my papers or hearing those of others ; and I 

1 “ The Parsoes at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana,” and 
‘Notes of Anquetil Du Perron (1755 — Gl) on King Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana.” 
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PREFACE. 


look back with greater pleasure, to the days and mouths that t 
have passed at home, in the company of its precious treasures. 
It is as an humble mark of gratitude for the intellectual 
pleasure thus eujoyed, that I beg to dedicate this little volume 
to the Patron, President, and Members of this Society, 

J IV ANJ I JAMSHEDJI MODI. 


The Study, Chakala, Axdhebi, 
Oht December 1004, 
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The f\iver Karuij. 


• 

iRc.ul, 16 th of January 18S9. President, — The lion bio 
2Ir. Rayir.oJid Ji’esf! in the Chair.] 

The opening' of the river Knrun to trnde by the Persian Govern- 
ment is welcome news for England and India. Though tho 
concessions originally granted at tho instance of Sir II. D. 
Wolff, our present Plenipotentiary at Persia, are one by one being 
withdrawn, wc must accept them as the thin end of the wedge and 
wait for better results. About fifty years ago, even the mere navi- 
gation of the river was looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the 
Persian Government. They considered it so much opposed to their 
interests, that, in order to avoid any conflict. Captain Hennel, the 
then Resident and Political Agent at Bushirc, had asked the 
Bombay Government to issue a special order prohibiting even an 
attempt at navigation in the river. The stenm vessel Euphrates, 
in the Euphrates expedition, under Colonel Ohcsney, was the first 
that had attempted to go up the river in 1836. But it had then 
succeeded to go so far as Aliwax only. Lieutenant Selby, I.H., 
commanding the s.s. Assyria, was, however, very fortunate in 
navigating tho river for the first time in 1842, as far as Shuster, 
about 150 miles from the sea. 1 2 He was accompanied in this 
expedition by Mr. (now Sir) Henry Lnyard, who had also previously 
travelled at a great risk of life in the regions watered by the Karun.® 

I will treat my subject under two heads: — 

I. A geographical account of the river and the towns over it 

as given by modern writers and Firdousi. 

II. The identification of the river with the river Kharenan- 

ghaiti of the Avesta. 


1 Fide Journal of tho Royal Geographical Society, London, Vol. 14, pp. 219 
to 246. 

2 Ft'tic Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, London, Vol. 16, pp. 49 
to 67. 
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I. 

Tlic^country through which the river Karan passes is very interest- 
ing. not only from n commercial and political point of view, but also 
from an archaeological and antiquarian point of view. It was on 
the shores of this river Ivanin, that Daniel, according to the Old 
Testament, had his celebrated dream in the palace at Shoshnn. It 
is the river down which, wo learn from Arrian, Alexander the Great 
sailed in his journey from Persepolis to Susa, and it is the river 
which his admiral. Xearehns, ascended with the fleet placed at his 
disposal. It is the river which is spoken of in the celebrated 
inarch of Tntmnr, in later times, ns the Clialmr Dangnh. 

To a Parsec, the region traversed by this river is very interesting, 
because it contains n good deal that would remind him of the 
greatness of the ancient Persian Empire under the Snssnninns, the 
boh dynasty of its kings, whose overthrow threw them on the 
foreign shores of this country, where, after several vicissitudes of 
fortune, they haw at ln»t settled to lead a quiet and peaceful, pros* 
peroiH and contented life, under flu* benign British Government, 
winner shadow, they wish, may continue to he ns auspicious over 
tin it- head ns that of the bird FIotnAu, mentioned in the old Persian 
fable . it i« the region where the foreign Parthian dynasty under 
n>. last king ArdnvAn (the Artabanes of the Greek writers), was 
o', or thrown by the well-known Arde.shir HAlu-gAn (Ardi-bir I.). 
Ard‘"hir BAbcgAn, whose memory is cherished by the Parsers, even 
up «>• tins day, vdmn h : s glorious name is mentioned in the usual 
Afringau ceremony as *' Ar.Ieshtr BAl/ig/in uidur y : \<l had mtoshrh 
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Zlardah Kuh (t.e., the yellow mountain) near Ispahan, on the 
opposite or eastern side of which are the Chehel Cheshmeli (t.e., 
the forty springs), the sources of the Zindeli Itud (t'.e>, the living river), 
which runs to Ispahan. 1 According to Kinneir, it begins at a place 
called “Gorreng. ” The river, after forcing its way through lofty 
mountains and receiving many small streams, is joined by its princi- 
pal tributary, the Ab-i-Bors, a few miles above Susan. It then 
enters the valley of Susan. Below Susan it is crossed by a magni- 
ficent bridge which Sir H. Layard attributes to the ICayanian epoch, 
“It then emerges into the plain of Akili. It receives several tribu- 
tary streams, the principal of which are the Talalc, which rises 
near Kuh-Kelnu, .... and runs near the foot of Diz-Mnlekan to 

Zin-rud ; and the Ab-i-Shur, a large salt stream The Karuu 

enters the plain of Akili by a narrow gorge,” 2 which is fortified by two 
ancient castles, probably Sassanian, the Kileh-i-Rustam on the right 
and the Kileh-i-Duklitar (i.e., Daughter’s Castle) on tlio left. After 
running quietly for ten miles on the plains of Akili, it is joined by the 
large salt stream of Bel ta wand. Then it passes near Shuster. Here 
the river is divided into two parts, the main stream, and an artificial 
canal, called the Ab-i-Gargar, which joins the main stream again at 
Band-i-Ivir. Here the main stream is also joined by the river of 
Dizful. After this junction, the river Karun runs for some consider- 
able length in three distinct parallel streams according to the soil 
through which the waters have flowed. The main stream of the 
Karun which runs in the centre, presents a dull reddish colour ; the 
Ab-i-Gargar a milkwhite colour, and the Dizful, black. About 
thirteen miles below Band-i-Kir it passes the village of Wais. It 
then passes by Ahwaz. From Abwaz it runs for some distance 
well nigh straight and then tabes a serpentine course up to 
Ismailiyeh. Thence, passing by the village of Idrisyeh, it runs to 
the Haffilr, and running hy Mohammerah, joins the Shat-al-Arab. 3 - 
According to Lieutenant Selby, who wa3 the first to navigate 
this river to a very great extent, the Karun communicates with the 
sea by two channels. The direct and natural mouth and the one 
by which it formerly emptied itself into the sea is by that of the Khor 
Bamushir. The indirect channel is that of the Ilaffar (or canal), an 


1 Sir H. Lriyard on Khuzistan. Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, Vol. 
16, p. 50. 

* Ibid, p. 61. s Ibid, pp. 53-54. 
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artificial canal through which the Karan now discharges the greater 
part of its waters into the Shat-nl-Arab and thence into the son. 
Sir Henry Lnynrd says: — “ In the early part of this century, and 
before that, the Ivnrnn emptied itself into the sea by two or three 
additional outlets.” Shaikh Suliraan at one time (in 1703) succeed- 
ed in deviating the whole of the Katun at the deserted village of 
Sohhv into an artificial channel that passed through his town of 
fioban to the sea, thus raising the town in prosperity and im- 
portance. During the time of the second invasion of Kurrim Khan, 
the dyke, which diverted the course of the river, was in ruins 
and the river ran in its original bed. “The earlier months of this 
river to the enst of the Bamnshir had been gradually deserted bv 
it and were silted up and dry. In fact, the Karan had for cen- 
turies been forcing its way westwards until it found a convenient 
outlet for the principal portion of its waters through the Ilaffar 
canal into the Slmt-al-Arnb.’* Whether the Uaffor through which 
the Knmn empties itself into the Slmt-al-Arab is an artificial canal 
or a natural outlet was nt one time a question of great discussion 
and immense importance. About fifty years ago Persia and Turkey 
acre well nigh on the point of going to war with each ether, and tho 
point of dispute then depended upon this question. Both these 
powers claimed the important town of Mohnmmerah, which is situat- 
ed on this canal. Persia claimed it and took it n3 a Persian town, 
* ayiiu; that the Karun being nil along its course a Persian river, tho 
toon of Molmmmsreb belonged to it ns a matter of course, Iveattso 
tho II ft tin r n n which it stood was the natural outlet, and therefore 
» part and parcel of the Kmun. They said, that if the Ilnfifar was 
not one of u*. original outlets, yet the river Knrun had nt sonic very 
monte jn riod devi.gvd of itself from its original course and made its 
vi n v to tim Slmt-al- Ar*li. Tiny did not acknowledge HnfTnr to be 
uu artificial canal. On the other hand, Turkey, to whom tho 
} of this town was of very great importance, a** it orumnnnded 

the lt'w'a’Rtii.i! of ifv two very important ri\ef«-~fh<* Pnphrnte-, 
and th> 'ligrD — who-r i >5nt water., were ! noon a a the fMist*:il.<\rah 
(the r;v t r- n f the Ainu). «>dd that the JlsdTnv did not form r. part and 
jetf.vl t.t t?:c Krtnir, u',n« ranch n‘ : . it was in*, cm of the origins. 1 mg* 
let 1 - of the rivri, hut sus .artificial outlet. 'Hitt ilm II.»f:ar i* on 
»: l t.« ed e.V"«l tv sd ic-t an original o? i. vturnl outlet tppvarjs from 
tiit »r?v of *5),- word, which from nn Ar.ib‘‘" r, if A*?'., 
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i.e., digging out, comes to mean a canal. The point in dispute 
between the two powers, however, was decided in favour of Persia 
by Lord Aberdeen, the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Hnffar, the artificial outlet of the Karun, is from 200 to 400 
yards in breadth and’ from 30 to 40 feet in depth. This great width 
and depth have made some writers doubt that it is an artificial 
canal. But the existence of other similar large canals in different 
parte of Persia has removed these doubts. Of these, the celebrated 
' Kaharwan, running from the river Zab in the province of Bagdad 
to the sea, which is said to have been constructed by Shapur 
Zolaktaf and extended by the great Koshirwan the Just, is about 450 
miles in length and 120 to 130 yards in breadth. It still stands, as 
Lieutenant Selby says, “in solemn grandeur, filling the beholder with 
wonder almost allied to awe, as he gazes on the remains of what once 
was so glorious a country.” The canal in the plain of Babylon con- 
necting the Euphrates and the Tigris and the great Ab-i-Gargar canal, 
of which I will speak later on, are further instances of the great 
water works constructed by the kings of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Commander F Jones, I. N., in his account of the great Kaharwan 
canal, communicated in 1850 to the Bombay Geographical Society 1 
by Mr. Malet, the then Chief Secretary to Government, says of these 
canals that, “As a prolific source of revenue, the value of water was not 
only fully appreciated by the ancients, but an eminent skill, if we may 
judge by the decayed remains that are displayed to us, pervaded the 
system employed for its circulation over the vast plain comprising the 
territory of Irak. . . . The region we are treating demanded a 

degree of hydraulio proficiency compatible to the undertaking in the 
distribution of water over so large an extent, and in the construction 
of the Naliarwan canal it was eminently displayed.” 

Having trnced the course of the Karun from its source downwards 
to the sea, we will now consider the important towns standing on its 
banks. In doing so, we will trace our course upwards. Moham- 
merah is the first town of importance on asoending the river Karun. 
It stands, as said above, on the Haffar canal joining the river Karun 
with the Shat-al-Arab. It stands half-way between the two streams. 
As Sir Henry Layard says, “ the position which it occupies is one 


1 Transnotions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. 9, pp. 231 to 342. 
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of great importance to any Power having- commercial anti political 
interests in the Past. It command? the entrance to the Enphratc? 
and the Tigris, which arc navigable to the very heart of the Turkish 
dominions in Asia and that of the Karnn, which flows through one 
of the richest, though one of the most neglected, provinces of Persia. 
These rivers ore destined to become groat military and trading high- 
ways, It is consequently to the interest of England that their 
mouths should not fall into the possession of a Power which might 
1" hostile to her. . . . Having the Karnn to the north-eastward, 

it (Mohntnntcrnh) communicates with the fertile plains of Khur.istan. 
and having the Shat-al-Arah to the north-westward, it communi- 
cates with l'asrah, Bagdad and other important towns on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Again, it communicates with the sea by 
the direct channel known as the Klicir Bamushir and hv tlie Shaf-al- 
A rah." Kow when the Karnn is open to trade, it promises from a 
commercial point of view to bo the most important town on the 
rners of Mosat'otnima, Prom a military point of view also it is 
said to enjoy a vtry excellent position. Again it enjoys a healthy 
climate all the year round. 


On ascending further up from Mohnmmerah the river Karnn 

prwse? through the clfts-ical plains of 11 am Ilormur, so called from 

fit.- citv of that name situated therein and founded hv Ilo'imr. 
*• » * 

The name i- the contraction of ArAm-i- Ilormur, or the ‘'Best of 
Honan ."it being t» fa\ourite place of that king. It was on these 
j-Kiij' that the famous battle w?v- fought in which Ardeshir IhPCg.Vt 
toerthe'w tin* Part bun thnaMv in its H-t king Ardui.'.n. Prom 
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measure more ilian six feet. These ruins belong to Sliapnr I. It 
appears from Firdousi that this monarch, after his victory over the 
Roman Emperor Valerian at the battle of Balunieh on the shores of 
the Euphrates (the battle of Edessa according to the Roman writers), 
came to this town of Ah wax, stayed there for a period of one full 
year, and spent a good deal of his energy and the money got from 
the Romans as the price of peace, in scheming and building many- 
public buildings all round. These ruins near Ahwnz seem to be one 
of them. The passage in Firdousi runs as follows (Mold. Y, p. 
392 ) : — 

Be BAluinch dnr bctmrl ruz haft, 

7,0 IUAm nmlar Anind be AlnvAz raft. 

Yak! Sb/irasAn nnra BkApur kard, 

K6 guyand b:\ dad Bhupnr kard. 

Hami-bord yakeAl az An sbehcr rnnj, 

Beperdakht bA rnnj bcsyAr ganj. 

i.e„ “ He was for seven days in Balunyeh (Edrcssa), then left the 
Roman territories and went to Almaz. He built a city of the name 
of Shnpur. They say Sliapur founded it with justice (t.e., spread 
justice into the town). He worked hard for ono year in that city 
and spent a good deal of wealth together with trouble.” In later times 
Abwaz was in the zenith of its prosperity under the earlier Khalifs 
of the house of Abbas. It was celebrated for its sugar plantations, 
and carried on a large trade with India. It no longer enjoys any 
trace of its original prosperity. Of its present condition Lieutenant 
Selby says : — “ A collection of hovels rather than houses, built of 
the stones which once formed a part of the city on whose site it now 
stands, a barren desert on every side, vestiges of canals which once 
irrigated and carried plenty through the whole of this then produc- 
tive country, watermills, formerly used to grind the corn and press 
the sugarcanes, which the country abundantly produced, but now 
neglected and useless, are all that remain of this once great and 
important city; and the knowledge of the power and importance it 
possessed in former times, contrasted with the present wretched state 
of the' place, caused me to view it with peculiar interest. I could 
hardly reconcile the idea that the silent and sandy desert, I then trod, 
once teemed with life and cultivation, and that the town on which I 
gazed was really all that remained to mark the spot where a city — 
great, opulent, and powerful — once stood.” 
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In the vicinity of thi? town of Alin nr. there are cot lain excavation?, 
in the sides of n hill which Sir John Macdonald Kinneir ami Lieu- 
tenant Selby think to have been used ns cemeteries. In some of 
these, difficult of access. Lieutenant Selby found a quantity of human 
bones. These excavations must be the Astoduns or bone receptacles 
of the ancient Persians, the like of which are seen in other parts of 
Persia, and which European travellers erroneously think to he tombs. 

It is near this town, that the large famous burnt is thrown 
acre's the river, which is known ns the “Baud of A town ft.” “It 
still hears," says Lieutenant Selby, “strong evidence of the profi- 
ciency the inhabitants bad attained in the art of building ; the 
cement which has been used being more durable than the rock itself, 
on which it is built, as this has in many places worn away, while the 
cement stands out in relief." It may he mentioned hero that the 
durability of the cement used in ancient Persia was attributed to 
sheep’s milk. Sir William Onsloy says, on the authority of n native 
writer of Persia, that the cement formed by the mixture of sheep’s 
milk with lime and mortar was held in Persia to be the most durable. 1 
This fund or dam was built on a ridge of rock to shut tip the water 
of the river in order to enable it to (low in the adjoining canals for 
the purposes of irrigation. The water is allowed to run in the 
original bod of tin* river by an opening about 40 yard' in breadth. 
Consequently it rushes with a very great force and velocity. Lieu- 
tenant Selby, tbe first man who attempted the navigation of the rricr 
higher up in March IFtC, tried to ascend up the trier by tins month, 
but finding the vnrii of the water too strong for hi* small vc'^'t. 
he a*, erevuv the current and effected the a- cent with the help of a 
large hawser, drawn by hri men on the shore. 
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called from an ancient dam iu its neighbourhood said to have been 
constructed with Hr, i.e., bitumen. 

Going higher up ten miles from Band-i-Kir we come to the cele- 
brated town of Shuster. The river here, as it passes by the town of 
Sinister, is sometimes called the Ab-i-Shuster, i.c., the river of 
Shuster. According to Kinneir, some oriental writers say that 
it was Hosliatig, the second monarch of the Peshdndv an dynasty, 
who had built this town. But the public water-works round 
Shuster show them to bo of the Sassanian times. The river Karun 
Hows very rapidly near Shuster. Firdousi (Mold Y, p. 302), speak- 
ing of this river in the reign of Shnpur, the son of Ardcshir 
Babegau, thus describes the rapidity of its current; — 

Yaki rftcl bud pehan dar ShUshtor, 

Ivc mfihi uekardi barb bar gnzar. 

i.e.y “ There was a large river at Shuster, over which no fish coni 1 
pass.” Sir William Ousley finds these lines in his manuscript of the 
Shalmamek 1 as : — 

Yaki rfid pcban zih SkOsktcr, 

No knrJi bar fin rftd bar kas guzar. 

t.e., “There was a certain large river near Shuster; nobody could 
pass over that river.” According to Sir John Malcolm and Sir J. 
Macdonald Kinneir, 2 the Persian historians derived the name of this 
town from “ shus ,” which, they say is a Pehlvi word meaning 
“ pleasant.” Shuster, they consider to be the comparative form of 
shus, meaning “ more pleasant.” It is said that this name was given 
to it by Shapur, the son of Ardeshir Bahcgan who founded the 
tf wn in commemoration of his victory over the Roman Emperor 
Valerian. But I do not think this is the proper derivation of the 
word. We have no word like “alius” in the Pehlvi language 
meaning “pleasant.” The more probable derivation of the term, 
I think, is SkahSlietra, i.e., the City of the King. We know of a 
city founded by Shah Shnpoor known as Shapur. This city of 
Shuster which was also founded by Shah Shapoor was probably 
named by him Shah Slietra, i.e., the City of the King. 


1 Ibid p. 357. 

2 History of Persia, Yol. 1, p, 542 ; and Kiuneir’s Memoirs of the Persian 
Empire, p. 98. 
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The water-works on the river Knrun near Slni 3 ter founded by the 
Sassaninn king Shnpur I. are still admired by various travellers. 
They are built with a threefold object : first, from a militnry point of 
view, to surround the city by water, so ns to secure it from an nttnek, 
the town of Shuster itself being built on a natural eminence; 
secondly, t) supply with water the city itself, which stands on a 
higher level; and, thirdly, with the most important object of irrigat- 
ing the surrounding country. Here a great band or dyke is thrown 
across the river. It is built with a twofold object: ( 1 ) of supply- 
ing n strong foundation for the bridge across t’.ie river; and ( 2 ) of 
raiding the wator to a sufficient height to fill the canal of Ab-i- 
Gargnr which, taking the water of the Karun at this place, fertilizes 
the country round Shuster and then after a long run jot 113 the ma : n 
stream ngiin nt Band-i-kir. ** This dyke,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“ is formed of cut stones (from 15 to 25 feet long), cemented by lime 
and fastened together by clamps of iron : it is 20 feet broad and 
1,200 in length. The whole is a solid mass, excepting tho centre, 
where two small arches have been constructed to allow n part of the 
stream to How in its natural bed. This great work is more worthy 
of our attention, from being almost the only one of a useful nature 
amid those vast ruins, which bespeak the pomp and magnificence 
of the monnrehs of Persia; nml it lias, ns if preserved by its nobler 
character, survived all the sumptuous palaces and luxurious edifices 
of the same age.” According to Firdausi, Sliapoor had sought the 
ai l of a Homan architect in ihc construction of the tlyko and tho 
bridge over the Karun near Shuster. Though we find n slight 
difference in tho account of the battle between Sliapoor, the Pct.-ian 
King, and Valerian the Roman Emperor, as given by Gihb>n(Vol. 
I., p. I »•! -Gil), on the authority of Human writers and that by I’ir<iou*i 
the Pen inti pud, we learn from both tb<‘*m fotinv" that a large 
nutr.W of Romans had fallen into the hands of Sliapoor as captives. 
Among Pinioned jnclmh s one “ lJar.sttomdi,’* who, he » a v « , 
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This explains the Roman style of architecture observed by European 
travellers in this part of Persia. Firdousi thus speaks about the 
construction of the bridge over Shuster (Mohl V., pp. 892, 394) : — - 
BarAnoasli rA goft g\r hiudagy, 

Puli sAzi Tin jflegch chan r.igy. 

KG mi biz gardim va in pul be jdS, 

BemAnad be dunAi-G-rehnumaG. 

Barash kardG bAlAG in pul linzAr, 

BekhAhi zG gnnj AncbO khAtii bekAr. 

TO az dAnish-i-filsufAn-i-RQtn, 

Bekar Ar chandi badin marz-6-bfun. 

Chu in pul bar Aynd snyG kbfin i-khiab, 

Beiao tA ziyi bAsh. mohmAn-i-khish. 

AbA sliAdmAni va hi aimani, 

ZG bad dur-v-az dast-i-Ahrlmnani. 

BekAr andar Amnd BarAnoush mard, 

BG sG sAl An pul tamAmi be hard. 

Chu shud pul tamAm A zG Shuster boruft, 

SuyG khfin-i-khud rui beneliAd taft. 

i.e . — “ He (the king) said to Baranoush, 'If you are a geometrician, 
make a bridge over it like a rope, so that, though we may go away 
from this world, yet the bridge, may remnin in its place through 
the skill of its architect. Let the length of the bridge be 1,000 
cubits, and ask from the treasury whatever amount is required. 
Make use of some oE the skill of the learned of Rome in this work 
in this country. When this bridge is finished, go to your own 
house, and as long as you live, be your own guest with joy and 
pleasure, remaining far away from evil and from the hand of Aliri- 
mau.’ Baranoush began the work and finished it in three years. 
When the bridge was finished, lie went from Shuster and went 
quickly in the direction of his house.” M. Mohl in the trans- 
lation of the latter part of this passage commits a great mistake in. 
making Baranoush return to the house of the king instead of his own 
house. He does not seem to have understood the promise given by 
Shapoor to Baranoush to grant him liberty from captivity if he properly 
built the bridge. In the above passage of Firdousi the following 
words of King Shapoor to the Roman architect Baranoush are really 
worth noting. He says : — “ Build the bridge in such a way that, 
though we may depart from this world, this bridge may remain in 
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its place for a long time to come.” And let ns see what a European 
traveller says of it after a period of 1,000 years. Lieutenant Selby 
says of the water-works at Shuster : — “ Unless destroyed by Borne 
convulsion of nature, it will endure as long as the world lasts, and 
will for ever commemorate the name of Shapoor under whom it was 
undertaken and completed. ’’ About the bridge lie says : — “And 
that some idea of its strength may be formed, I need only mention 
that, situated as it is at the very foot of the hills, the river from 
heavy falls of rain and snow melting on the mountains has been 
known to rise 30 feet in one night, converting the stream into a 
torrent ; yet lias this bridge stood for years until flic spring of 1842, 
when, in an extraordinary flood, it remained completely under water 
for two days, and on the river subsiding, a part of the structure was 
found to have yielded to the immense pressure which it had bad to 
sustain. It is erected on a band or dam constructed of blocks of 
stone from 15 to 25 feet long.” From a military point of view 
the city of Shuster enjoys a very strong position. It is situated on 
an eminence and is surrounded by the river on its two sides. On 
the other sides it is surrounded by a ditch which can be easily put 
in order for the purposes of defence. ‘‘ Naturally strong from its 
position,” says Lieutenant Selby, “ it might bo rendered sufficiently 

so, to resist any other than a well-appointed European force 

Shuster is a spot which should he viewed with peculiar interest by 
us, whether for the advantages of mercantile communication or in 
the event of a war with Persia. For, from this point we might not 
only supply Khuzistan, one of her finest provinces, hut pour mi 
unlimited force into the heart of the country. Naturally strong, 
completely insulated, and capable of being rendered almost imprrg- 
nntde, with no obstruction to our water communication witli India, 
Shu3ter might in our possession become of the greatest importance 
to u«, both in a military and political point of view, if ever the time 
should come, which T trust is far distant, when wc shall he at 
variance with Persia.” 

On the subject of its trade, Lientennnt Selby says: “ The country 
about Sinister produces grain of all descriptions in abundance, and 
the people only require encouragement and a feeling of security to 
export opium, wool, cotton, and flax, all of which can he abundantly 
produced. It would import in return sugar, hardware, cutlery, 
chintzes, cottons, and woollens, marly all of which nro now supplied 
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by Russia, notwithstanding the tedious land carriage to which 
merchandize coming from that country into the southern parts of 
Persia must be subjected.” “ Little trade is at present carried on 
by Shuster,” said Lieutenant Selby, about fifty years ago, “ its 
principal imports being tea and other Russian articles from Ispahan, 
and dates, rice, and a few English articles from Basrah. Many 
efforts have indeed been made by some spirited inhabitants of 
Shuster and the vicinity to commence a trade on a larger scale 
than is now carried on, hut checked by the discountenance of the 
Persian authorities, their efforts have been abortive, and their 
desire to better themselves and their country has been met with a 
studied indifference in their rulers, whose aim has ever been to pre- 
vent Shuster from rising to that importance which its situation and 
natural advantages justly entitle it to hold. . . . Close to the 

hills, by which the inhabitants may enjoy any temperature, the 
parching heat of summer alleviated by the snow which is procured 
in profusion throughout the year, watered on all sides by the river, 
and canals, numerous extensive gardens close around, Shuster 
presents a most pleasing appearance, and might, from the natural 
advantages it possesses, soon be held in that estimation it was 
formerly, and become one of the first commercial towns in the 
southern part of Persia.” 


Sir Henry Layard corroborates Lieutenant Selby when he says, 
“ The trade of Shuster which had at one time been considerable 
as it wns the capital of Rhuzistan, whence the inhabitants of the 
province obtained their supplies, and where its produce was sent to 
market, had been so greatly reduced in consequence of the corrupt 
administration and oppression of the Persian officials and by the 
transfer of the seat of Government to Dizful, that the extensive, 
bazaars were almost empty. Situated on two navigable rivers, the 
main body of the river Karan and the ancient canal which receives 
a large part of its waters, and at the foot of the mountains over 
which passes the highway to Ispahan and to the centre of Persia 
the city is admirably fitted for the development of an important 
commerce.” Let us observe here that there was a great difference 
of opinion among the travellers of Persia as to whether this town of 
Shuster is not the ancient Susa referred to by the Greek writers 
such as Herodotus, Diordorns and Arrian, as one of the seats of the 
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ancient Persian monarchs. 1 Bnt it appears that this town of Sinister 
is qnite different from Susa on the shores of the Chirkheh, situated 
furcher west. 

Though Lieutenant Selby went up the river up to Shuster onty, 
he thought the river to be navigable up to its very source in the 
Baklitiary mountains by means of specially constructed ' powerful 
vessels. Sir Ilenry Lnyard, who had travelled for a very long time in 
these parts, saw laden rafts moving up aud down the river in these 
mountainous regions. Ab-i-Bors, or the river of Bors, is one of the 
principal confluents of the river in these regions. While fording it 
on animals, Sir Henry found the water deep, and the stream so rapid, 
that the donkeys could scarcely breast it. 

The next place of any importance on the Karun, higher up from 
Shuster, is the place known as the ruins of Shusan. This place is 
pointed out as the site of the celebrated vision of Daniel (viii., 2), 
wherein he saw the fall of Persia and Media and the subsequent 
rise and fall of Greece. Daniel thus describes tbo place: — “And 
1 saw in a vision, and it camo to pass, when I saw that I (was) at 
Susan (in) the palace, which is (in) the province of Elam; and I saw 
in a vision, and I was by the river of Ulai.” Thus, if this Shushan 
is the Sliushan mentioned in the Old Testament, then the river 
Ulai, on whose banks Shushan of the palace stood, is the modern 
Karun, on which the ruins of Shushan stand. Again, even now, a 
place is shown to the travellers in the valley of this town of Shushan 
ns the tomb of Daniel. The spot is held to be very sscred by the 
Bukhtiary people, and tlio tradition that Daniel was buried there is of 
very ancient origin. It is Frequented by dervishes and other religious 
people. Sir Ilenry Bawlinson 3 and others hold this placo to be the 
Shu>han and the Karun to he the Ulai of the Old Testament. But Sir 
II mry Layard and others assign the ruins of Susa situated on tlio 
Chirkheh to the site of Daniel’s Shushan. Thus there are two places 
in the province of the Ancient Susiana that claim the honour of 
being the sacred placo of the tomb of Daniel. Annin, tradition has 
given to both these places a tomb of Daniel. A place known as the 
tomb of Daniel at Susa is also visited by t be Jews, Christians, mu! 
Mnhomcdans as a sacred place. The tomb at Slmslmn on the Karun 

* Kinm irV, Memoir of Form, pp 109, 1 01. 

* Paper or Khueistan, Journal of the Eoynl Geographical Society,'! ol.9,p.£5. 
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is known as that of Daniel -i-Akbar, i. e., the Great Daniel, and that 
at Susa as that of Daniel-i-Ashkai’, i. e., the Lesser Daniel. 

Sir Henry JEtawlinson says on this subject: — “ I believe then, that 
in ancient times, there were two cities of the name of Susan, or 
Susa, in the province of Susiana— the more ancient, which is the 
Shushan of Scripture, being situated at Susan on the Kurnn or Bulaeus; 
the other, the Susa of the Greeks, at Sus, near the Kerkhali, or Choa- 
spes. The river of Dizful I consider to be the Coprates ; the’Ab-i-Zird 
and its continuation the Jerrahi, the Hedyplion or Hedypnus ; and 
the united arms of the Kurau and Dizful river, the real Pasitigris *” 1 

Leading apart the question of the determination of the site of the 
Shushan of the Old Testament, the ruins in the valley of Susan on 
the banks of the Karan are s ud to he very old. Some belong to the 
Sassaninn period, and others are still older. 

In the valley of Shushan, the Karun passes by the side of two 
fortresses known as the Kaleh-i-Rustam, i. e., the Castle of Rustam 
the national hero of old Iran, and the Kaleh-i-Dukhtar, i. e., the 
Castle of the Daughter. The legend connected with these castles 
reminds us of Firdousi’s story of Tehemina and Rustam. 

As there are no other places worth mentioning on the river, we 
will now speak of the importance of the river Karun. But before 
doing so, we will say a few words on its canal, the Ab-i-Gargar, ns no 
account of the river will be complete without an account of this 
important canal. 

The Ab-i-Gargar canal is said to have been cut by the well-known 
Shapur, to whom many grand works of art on the Karun and round 
about are attiibuted. It runs from the main river Karun at Shuster 
in a south-easterly direction, and joins the main river again at Band- 
i-Kir, where the river of Dizful also meets the Karun. It is called 
the Nahr-i-Masrukan by some oriental geographers. Latterly it was 
also called the Du Dangah 2 two parts), because it carried two- 
sixths of the water from the Karun, while the remaining four-sixths 
ran in the original bed of the river. It is now called Ab-i-Gargar 
from the name of a Mahullab or street of that name in the town of 
Shuster through which it runs. Tradition reports that this artificial 


1 Ibid , VqI. g.p. 8 5, 

3 Journal of the Royal Geographical Sooiefcy,Yol. 9, p, 74, Major Rawlin- 
son on Khuzisfan, 
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canal did not end at Band-i-Kir, but continued np to Ahwaz, and 
that the bed of the river Knrun from Band-i-Kir to Ahwaz is not its 
original natural bed, but an artificial bed. Major Itnwlinson and 
Lieutenant Selby believe in the truth of this tradition, especially 
because “ the long straight reach from that place (Band-i-Kir) to 
Ahwaz bears a much greater resemblance to an artificial than to a 
natural channel.” This canal is about ten miles in length, from 12 
to 18 feet in depth in the lowest season, and from GO to 120 yards in 
brealth. Lieutenant Stlby found it much better adapted for steam 
navi«ntiou than the main stream of the Karun itself, the reason 

O 

being that its current is less rapid. The town of Shuster is approach- 
ed nearer, by- three miles, by this canal than by the main stream. 
Lieutenant Selby ran on until within one mile of the town, where a 
natural ledge of rock closed the passage for his steamer ; but a small 
opening of the width of about 20 yards allowed boats of 20 tons to go 
to the very heart of the town. 

The opening of the river Knrun 'o trade affords many commercial 
advantages. Shuster, the furthermost place from the sea hitherto 
reached by a steam vessel, can be approached at any season by a 
passage of, at most, 18 days from Bombay. Wood adapted for fuel on 
the steam-ships is plentiful all along the banks. The people on the 
hanks and in the adj- ining p irts aw well disposed to the English. 
They hate the Persians of the capital and other parts, who often 
oppress them and look upon them with n jealous eye, because, being 
somewhat isolated in their mountainous districts, they preserve fcho 
tone of independence towards tho Government. The people arc 
hospitable and inclined to pursue aqu’to agricultural life and to trade 
with the English. The opening of the river Karun will open tho 
wny to many other parts of Persia by other rivers, such ns the river 
of Dizful, which meets it at Band-i-Kir. "It is n source of extreme 
wonder and surprise to me,” said Lieutenant Selby (Jour. B. Geogra- 
phical S., XIV., p. 212), about half a centuryn go, "that they (the 
rivers), being as it were the high road into the very heart of that 
part of Persia with which wc now take such a roundabout method of 
trading, should so long have been neglected, and that we should have 
to quietly shut our eyes to their vast importance. Russia, though 
struggling with a tedious land-carriage, supplies the markets of this 
province with European articles ; which we could much more easily 
do by* water at onto from England or our colonies. A commercial 
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treaty entered into with Persia, our steamers running on the rivers of 
Mesopotamia, those rivers strictly in the Persian dominions, and 
having beon easily nud safely traversed by a vessel possessing mucli 
less capabilities for river navigation than the boats which are now 
built for that purpose, what prevents ns, I would ask, from commenc- 
ing that intercourse with the inhabitants, which their advancements 
in civilization and our own interests so imperatively demand ? An 
extremely healthy and productive region, friendly tribes on the banks 
of the rivers, the country fertile in objects of interest both to the 
merchant and geographer, our present political relations with Persia 
considered, all tend to point out these rivers as the means whereby 
we. may not only increase our political power’, but our commercial 
advantages.” Thus said Lieutenant Selby about; fifty years ago, 
and I think under the regime of our present ambassador at Persia, 
we are nenrer the point of his wishes being realized. 

Lieutenant Selby ( Ibid , p. 245), thus speaks of the regions traversed 
by the Karnn and the river Dizfnl : — “ If any political movement is to 
be attempted in this quarter — if the spirit of discovery and research 
continue to actuate, as it ever has done, our government — if a material 
increase in our commercial relations with Persia is considered of 
moment — if the connection of ancient with modern history, in some 
of its most interesting points, still continue to hold out charms to the 
antiquarian and geographer, then is this country one of those which 
should be most particularly examined, and which would yield an 
abundant harvest.” 

On the nature of the water of the Karun, Yon Hammer, quoted 
by Mr. G. Long in his article on the Site of Susa 1 says on the 
authority of an oriental manuscript that “ the water is always cool, 
and has so digestive a power that, under this burning sky, the in- 
habitants of this country eat the heaviest food for the stomach, trust- 
ing to its digestive power — and they do digest.” Sir Henry Layard, 
Lieutenant Selby, and other travellers confirm this. This seejns to 
be the property of the waters of this river as well as of those of the 
Choaspes. We learn from Herodotus that the Persian kings, in 
whatever distant paTts of their extensive territories they were, always 
sent for the water of the Choaspes. 


1 Journal of the Uoyal Geographical Sooiefy. Yol. 111., p. 261. 
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II. 

Now, we come to the question by what name is the Karan known 
in the books of tho Parsecs, the descendants of the original occupants 
of tho land. 

As mentioned by Professor Jnsti and Dr. West, this river is one of 
the rivers mentioned in the Pahlavi Bnndehosh. Chapter twentieth of 
this work contains a list of the principal rivers of Persia and a short 
description of each of them. The river Khoreh mentioned therein is 
the same as the modern Karan. The word is differently written in 
different manuscripts. As Pahlavi writings admit of different read- 
ings, the word is read Khvarne by Dr. West, Khurafl by Professor 
.Tusbi, and Khoreh by the old Dastnrs of Bombay. In this paper 
we will speak of it as Khoreh ns read by Dastur Edaljee Jamasp- 
asana of Bombay. 

That this river Khoreh of tho Pahlavi Bundehesh is tho same as the 
modorn Karan nppearB from several facts. Firstly, we learn from 
travellers in this part of Persia, such ns Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir 
Henry Layard, Sir John Macdonald ICinnoir, and Lieutenant Selby, 
that the Karan is tho largest river in Khuzistan, or, ns they term it, 
a very noble river. Now the Pahlavi Bundehesh also mentions the 
Khoreh aB tho largest river in Khuzistan. Secondly, these travellers 
say that the Karan rises near Ispahan in tho mountains of Kuh-i- 
Zerd. The Bnndohosh says of the Khoreh also, that it rises near 
Ispahan. Thirdly, according to modern travellers, the Ivamn or the 
Khoreh empties itself in the Tigris, or the Djjloh after it has joined 
the Euphrates. We read in tho Bnndohosh the following passage on 
this subject 1 : — “ KhOreh rfid bfin-i-khunfm min Spfihau pavnn Kho- 
jistan baru vadirOd fnraz val duirid (Dijlah) rud rized. Avash p avail 
Spahfm Mosrakun rud karttunand,’’ i.e., “ The river KhorGh haB its 
source near Ispahan. It flows through Khuzistan, poors forth (its 
waters) into tlio river Datrid (Dijloh, i.e., tho Tigris ). In Ispahan 
it is called tho Mearakan river.” Fourthly, wo lonrn from the above 
passage that the rivor Khoreh is called Mesrakan at Ispahan. We 
learn this also from another passage of the Bundehesh, where we 
read — KhGrch rfid mun McsruknnncU Karitilnand ; i.e., Tho river 
Khoreh, which is also called Mesrakan. Now, according to Rnwlin- 
son , 2 we nro told by oriental geographers that tho artificial canal on 

» tVestergaard, p. G2. West Bnored Book? of the East, Vol. 6, Chapter £0, 

* Iloyr-l Geographical Society, Vol. 9, p. 71. 
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the left of the river vras known as the N ahr-i-Masruk&n, i.e„ the 
Mesrakan canal. Then this fact proves the identity of the Khoreh 
and the Karim. Fifthly, the river Karnn, according to the descrip- 
tion of Sir Henry Laynrd, Lieutenant Selby, and others, iB a very 
fast flowing river with some rapids here and there. We have quoted 
above the Persian poet Firdousi on thiB point. He says of the cur- 
rent that even a fish cannot pass the rapid. Now tho river Khoreh is 
mentioned in the Bundohesh as one of a number of foBt-flowing rivers. 
There we read of these rivers : — ■“ Aidun zfid zM nyfik min dfid bara 
tachSt homand chegfln gabrai amat ashemvolifii min patisar bara 
imalluned i.e„ “They run as fast, one from another, as a man 
saying an Ashemvohfl 1 from a long series.” 2 Thus we find that the 
river Karun is the river Khoreh of the Pahlavi Bundehesh of 
the Parsees. 

The next question which strikes us is, how iB this river Karun or 
Khoreh mentioned in the still older book of the Avesta. The river 
Karun or Khoreh is not hitherto compared with any river in the 
Avesta. Therefore, what I say now on the subject, is more as a 
question for further consideration than a matter of certainty. 

To Professor Geldnor is due the credit of first drawing the attention 
of the Avesta students to the 67th para, of the Zamiud Yesht, where 
several words were taken as mere adjectives and so translated. He 
pointed out, that they were proper nouns, and nameB of rivers, which 
flowed from the Ushidhao mountain. The names of the rivers pointed 
out therein are Khastra, Hvaspa, Fradatha, KharSnanghaiti, Ustavaiti, 
Urvadha, Erezi, and Zarenumaiti. 

Now Professor Aurel Stein, the learned Principal of the Oriental 
College at Lahore, in the Academy of 16th May, 1885, writing an 
article on “ Afghanistan in Avestic Geography,” tries to identify some 
of these rivers with the rivers near Seistan. Professor Stein identifies 
three of these eight rivers with three rivers in Afghanistan, and then 
tries to identify the mountain of Ushiduo, from which they are said 
to rise in the Zamiad Yesht, with the Koh-i-Babaof Afghanistan. But 
I think the safest and surest way is first to identify the mountain 

1 Ashemvohu is a sacred prayer enjoined to be repeated on certain occasions. 
As Dr. West says, it is like the Pater Noster of some Christians. It may be 
thus translated “ Piety is the beat good and happiness. Happiness to him 
who is pious for the best piety. ” 

9 It may also mean from beginning to end. 
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and then to identify the rivers which -flow from it. I am disposed to 
place the Ushidao mountain in the west near Aznrhaizan, because 
the mountain, on the top of which the prophet Zoroaster is said to 
have taken his inspirations, should be a mountain nearer his home 
and not in the remote east. As I have said in my essay on “ Avestic 
Geography,” we are not in a position to point out exactly the situation 
of Mount Ushidao, but it appears, that it was a name given to a very 
long range in the west. So I look also to the west for the identification 
of these eight rivers which rise from this Mount Ushidao. I think 
that three of these rivers — the very three which Professor Stein 1ms 
tried to identiEy with the three rivers of Afghanistan- — can be identified 
with the rivers in that part of Persia of -which we are speaking. For 
example, the Fradatha is the Frat of the Pelilvi Bundehe3h and of 
the Pazand Afrin, and the modern Euphrates, which is still spoken of 
by Maliomedan geographers and writers as the Farah. The Hvaspa 
of the above passage is the Choaspes of the Greek writers and the 
modern Cherkheh. 

Now the Kharcnnghaiti of this passage is, I think, the Kh droll of 
tho Bundeliesh, and therefore the modern Karun. We know' that 
Iho Pahlavi word for the Avestic hharenang, meaning “glory or 
splendour,” ib Khar or Khoreli. So Pahlavi Khoreh will bo a proper 
rendering of the Avestic Kharenanghaiti- Again I suggest that the 
place “ Correng,” mentioned by Sir Macdonald Kinneir in his 
Memoir of Ancient Persia, as the place, where the Karun river rises 
has someting to do with the ancient Avestic name Klmrenangliaiti. 
I simply throw this suggestion as a matter for further consideration. 
I do not say this with great certainty, especially as Kinneir does not 
give tho name in the Persian characters to enable us to compare tho 
words. Again I think that Jiulmus, the Greek name of the river 
Karun, is another form of the Pelilvi Ivhoreh. The first part (kho) 
of the word Khoroh can he read as *• hu,” the Greek rendering of 
which is "cu." Tho “r” is frequently changeable into “1”, these being 
letters of tho same class, and the final “ s ” in Eulreus is frequently 
found in the Greek rendering of the Avestic names (as lUslnspets for 
Yist& 9 pa). Again I think that the modern name Karun is a changed 
form of the Avestic Kharenatig and Pahlavi Khoreh. The “Kh ” of 
the AvcPta is softened into “ 1;,’’ and the“n” in the end ia the 
" natigh” of the Avesta. So all the three north? — theiAvestic "Khnrc- 
liangh,’’ the Pahlavi “ Khoreh,” and the modern “ Karun” teem to he 
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well nigh the same and carry t.ho moaning of “pplendonr and beauty 
In thi. connection we muse bear in mind that in the A vesta, tlu* river ia 
sp >k m o< as ** Kli uvirittgh uti ya Srir.i," i.e , “ the bcanti ul Khare* 
nnnglmiti.’’ Many modern trawll.-rs speak of the liver Karan ns 
a n tide river. Thus, i think, that the river Kh trenanghniti of the 
Aw.sta, ttu* .Khoi'eli <>f tt,o Pnhlavi Bumlehesh, the Karan of the 
modern lines, the Eulce.is of tho tiiveks, and- the Ulia of the Old 
Te.-ta/nent are one ami the same river. It appears that among the 
Greek-*, the pirt of tho river above its junction «ith the river of Dizful 
at Baml-i-Kir was known as the Eulceus, but the part below this 
point was called the Pasi Tigris, 

In Mahomodan times, 'the river is known by different names by 
different writers. It was called the river of Shuster beeauso it 
passes by that town. Firdousi does not give any name of this 
river, but only speaks of it as fclio river passing by Shuster. It was 
also known as tho Dn-jeilc Masrukan, because at one time — perhaps 
at the time of the building of its dyke near Shuster — the whole of 
the river mast have run into tho artificial canal Ab-i-Gargar, 
which- was called the Nahri-Masrakan. We learn from the Bun- 
delipsh that it was so-called in tho Pablavi times. The original 
channel of the river was- also known as the Xahr-i-Tuster or 
Dajeile-i-Tuster. In the description of the march of Taimur by 
the ancient historians tho original-stream is called Clialiar Dangali, 
i.e., fonr parts, while its canal, the Ab-i-Gargar, is called Du 
Dangali, i-.e., two parts, because it was believed that four-sixths of 
the whole water of the river ran into the original bed and two- 
sixths into the artificial channel of the Ab-i-Gargar. It is during 
tho last two centuries that it is generally known by its present 
name of Karon. The particular part of the river between the dyke 
near Shuster and that at tho mouth of the Ab-i-Gargar canal is 
called Kanr-i-Mahaparyan,. corrupted into Mafarian (perhaps mean- 
ing the large part [ pareh~\ ). This particular part is also called 
the Shadarwan, i. e. Y the carpet of the Shah, so called perhaps 
because King Shapoor had paved this part with large pieces of 
stone in order to prevent its being dug out deep by the force of the 
wator. The dyke oi’ the band near Shuster is called the Band-i- 
Katsar, and the bridge over it the Pul-i-Kaisar. They bear these 
names to commemorate thn victory of Shah Shapoor over the 
Kaisar of Home (Emperor Valerian), from the money got from 
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whom as tho price of pca*‘c, according to Firdon^i, the waterworks 
hoar Shatter were built. The *• band ’’ is also called the 13and-i : 
Simhzadelj, i. s>.. the Prince’s Band, from the fact of its being part- 
ially rej aired by Prince Mahomed Ali Mirza. Tho dyke at tho 
month of the canal Ab-i-Gargar is called Band-i-Mizan, i. e., tho 
Band of Balance, because its level is equal to that of the Band-i 
Raisar. 
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“The Game of Ball-Bat (Chowgan-gui) 

among the Ancient Persians, as 
described in the Epic of 

Firdousi.” 

• ® 

{Read 26th September 1890. Dr. Atmaram Pand arcing in the Chair.') 

c 

The modern Parsees of India bare made cricket, the national game 
of their esteemed rulers, their own. But it appears from the Shah- 
naineh of Firdousi, the great epic poet of Persia, that a game of bnll- 
bat, though not like that of cricket, was known to tlioir ancestors, 
the ancient Persians. The game was played with great enthusiasm, 
not only in the later Sassanian period, but also in the earlier times of 
the Kaianian dynasty. The young and the old, the rich and the poor, 
played it as a means of healthy exercise and recreation. Even friendly 
international matches were arranged under the captainship of the 
leading men of the rival races. They were played with an accompani- 
ment of music just as wo see at the present day. The result of the 
matches was looked to, with great eagerness and anxiety. 

Firdousi calls this game Chowgan-gui. Choiugdn means a bat, 
as well as the ground on which the game is played. Gui means 
a ball. The game was played on foot as well as on horseback. Young 
children generally played it on foot. It is said of the Duke of 
Wellington, that he used to say that he won his Waterloo on the cricket 
ground, meaning thereby, that the precision and the discipline under 
which he played the game, were of great use to determine his future 
character as a great commander. The following historical anecdote 
from the Shahnameh illustrates how this game of Chowgan-gui was 
made use of, to know the character of a child and determine the nobi- 
lity of its birth. This is one of the four references that I have been 
able to collect from the Shahnameh on the subject of this game. 

Ardeshir Babegan, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty 
of Persia, having defeated Ardwan (Artabanes), the last 
monarch of the Parthian dynasty, on the classical field of Ram 
Hormuz, on the banks of the river Karan, ascended the throne 
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of Persia, nnd took a daughter of the deposed sovereign in marriage. 
She, instigated bj her eldest brother, Bnhtnan, who was then in India 
tried to poison her husband, Ardeshir, with a view to bring abont the 
restoration of the Parthian dynasty to the throne of Iran. Her wicked 
attempt was discovered by Ardeshir, who ordered one of his minis- 
ters to put her to death. The minister, while taking away the queen 
from the court of the king to put his royal master’s order into 
execution, found that she was enceinte. With a view to bring about 
n reconciliation in future, and to secure an heir to the throne in case 
the king had no other issue thereafter, the minister protected the 
queen in his palnce. In order to guard against the suspicions of the 
king in future against himself, ns a likely father of the child, that may 
he born, ho got himself castrated. Be put the castrated parts in a 
box. and though pale and weak through the effects of tho operation, 
went in a litter to the king, and requested him to lot the box be kept 
in his treasury until the time he called for it. At the proper time, 
the queen was delivered of a male child, whom tho minister named 
Sliiipuv, j.c., the son of the king (Shah). This was the Shnptir who 
defeated tho Roman Emperor Valerian at tho battle of Edessa. 

Time rolled on, when, seven years nfter this event, the minister ouc 
day found tho king Very gloomy. On enquiry ho found that tho 
thought of being heirless made tho king sad. The king said to him, 
“ A father without a son is like a son without the father, fsever will 
n stranger press him to his heart.” The minister took hold of that 
golden opportunity and divulged the secret to the king. lie sent 
for the box from the treasury of tho king, showed him its contents, 
and said, that lie had done so, to he above suspicion ns a likely father 
uf the child. The king, in order to further satisfy himself about tho 
legitimacy of the child, ordered the hoy to ho brought to him in the 
• ompany of one hundred children of the same age and countenance, 
amt to he made to plnj- the game of Chovgfm-gui before him, so that 
he might determine, by his own paternal affection, which out of the 
bundled children was his prince. In the words of Firdonsi (Mold V„ 
p. :’>•?") tie said 
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“ Now find out a hundred children of the same age, who resemble 
him in stature, appearance, form, and size, and are dressed like him 
without the slightest difference. Send all these children to the field, 
get a ball, and send them to the mauldn. When all the beautiful 
children will be on the plain, my soul will be moved by my affection 
for my child. My own heart will give evidence of the truth of thy 
words, and will recognize my child.*’ 

The minister followed the instructions of his master, and the king 
recognized his child out of the hundred children. To make matters 
more certain, he asked one of his attendants to go in the midst of the 
children and throw the ball towards him. He said (Mohl V„ p. 342) : — 
j I li) T rnV'ij 5 * 

0 I . • o j{ u_j ^xi. ax' 0 j 1 j 

u* 1 j <Jkj jji _j • • ex ' 0 ^jj‘ s ^ <u l +£* A?- 

“ Whoever, out of these children, advances bravely in the midst of 
the brave like a lion, and carries away the ball from my presence, with- 
out respect for anybody in the assembly, he undoubtedly must be 
my real child, of my own blood, body, and family.” 

The attendant went among the children and threw the ball towards 
the king. All the children ran after the ball, but when they saw, 
that it was very close to his Majesty, they dared toot go before him. 
But Shapnr ran after it and threw it back among the children. This 
convinced Ardesliir, that Shapnr was a royal prince, and was therefore 
not at all afraid to go before his royal father. 

Mirkhond 1 differs a little from the version of Firdousi. Accovdiug 
to this historian, the ball went close to the king in the usual course 
of the play, and was not thrown by an attendant. Again, according 
to the version of Shahzadeh Jalfd Kajar, 2 when the hall happened to be 
thrown towards the king, he picked it up and threw it into his palace 
through an adjoining window. No boy dared to go into the royal palace 
to fetch it, but Shapur went in as one would go into his own house. 

An earlier reference to this game is found in the reign of king 
Lohrasp. Gushtasp, the eldest son of this monarch, through the 
intelligence displayed by him in this game of Chowgan-gui, and 
in other athletic sports, won the good favour of the Kaisarof Roum. 
Gushtasp, having quarrelled with his father, left his Persian court and 
went under an assumed name to the country of the Ivaisar of Roum, 


1 Memoires sur la Perse, par S. de Sacy (1793), p. 285. 

2 Ndmeh Khusruan, Persian test of 1298 Hijri, p. 222. 
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The Kaisarhad a very beautiful marriageable daughter, whom he asked 
to choose her husband from a large assembly' of the elite of his city. 
The daughter, Kaitabun byname, found none in that assembly to meet 
her wishes. Thereupon the Ivaisar called an assembly of the middle 
class of men in his city. Kaitabun chose Gnshtasp from the large 
assembly, having previously seen his features in a dream. The Ivaisar 
did not like the choice, but as he had given his promise to Kaitabun to 
let her choose her husband, he could not honourably withdraw it. He 
permitted the marriage, but asked Kaitabun to leave the royal palace 
with her husband. A short time after, when some public sports were 
held, Gushtasp went and showed such manliness and intelligence in the 
sports, and among them, in the game of ball-bat, that the Ivaisar was 
struck with his valour and received him and his daughter into his 
favour again. It appears from Firdousi that this game was played 
on horseback. lie says (Mold IV., p. 330): — 

.o' er.) 13 ,> jki 

1 j * 1>J eJ i J (>•“* iy e 1> cP- ' 
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“ lie ordered to place a saddle upon his horse which enrolled the 
earth under his feet, lie marched to the mnidun of the Ivaisar, 
ami wont up to the place, where he saw the strokes of the bat. lie 
ad;cd from them a ball and a bat, and threw it (the ball) right in the 
midst of tho riders. lie then spurred his horse from its place. The 
hands and the feet of the heroes (players) stopped short of playing. 
The hall disappeared so fast under his stroke that nobody in the plain 
could ’-eo it. How can n rider see his ball, however fast he rode?’’ 

This reference to the game, reminds us of the modern polo, which, 
let it he remembered, has been introduced Into India in recent years 
Horn Kashmir and Afghanistan, countries which were formerly owned 
by tin' m.eieni Persian's. 

'lh 1 third n fuence to this game is in the reign of Knikfuu:, the 
K;«ti L'.-.tdhnn of theA'c-ta. His eldest son, SiiUn-h, vru-s sent by 
htm, ag’dicA the Tnr.minn king Afrnsiab. with whom he entered into 
;s ??<-.; ty of pir.ee. Tin* I’< ream king, not approving' hi*- eonlurt, 
Hi »b'!f. <Ted the command of his Pef-i'in nnnv to u IVr*ein 
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general, and tlien went, over to the country of Afrnsiab and made it. 
his home, rather thnn draw the anger of his father and submit to the 
machinations of his step-mother, Somlabch, who hnd done her best to 
bring him into the disfavour of his father. It was in his adopted 
country, that the Persian prince played a game of “ Chowgan-gui ” 
with the Turanian king Afrnsiab. It is a very interesting match that 
Firdousi describes. It is an international match between the Iranians 
and the Turanians. Siavash-, the Persian prince, captains the Iranian 
team, and Afrnsiab, the Turanian Icing, captains the Turanian team. 
The teams were made up of eight on either side. 

According to Firdonsi, the Turanian king, having intimated the 
previous night, his wish to play a game, both parties appeared on tho 
maiihln the next morning, when Afrnsiab said (Mold II. p. 314): — 

^ ej Is* j i £ ** u o"v 

J*! • • lit' 0 LSJJ li-'Oj (SJJ tu 

“Let us choose our companions for striking the ball. You placo 
yourself on that side, I will remain here, and this assembly will also 
divide itself into two parties.” 

At first Siavash, who was a guest of the Turanian king, refused 
to take tho opposite side, and to stand as an antagonist to the king. 
He offered to play on the side of the king. The Turanian king wished 
him to take the lead of the opposite party, saying, “ One day, on the 
death of the Persian monarch Kaus, as his heir to the throne, you shall 
be my rival and my antagonist,” Then the Turanian king selected his 
team. It consisted of the most elect of his courtiers, — Gulbnd, Kar- 
sivaz, Jehan, Poulad, Piran, Nestihan, and Human formed his team. 
Among these, one was his brother, another his prime minister, and the 
rest his military commanders. Then the king gave to Siavash, Rouin, 
Schideh, Auderiman, Arjasp, and three other Turanians to form his 
team. Siavash naturally objected. As the king desired Siavash to 
show his ability in the game as the future king of Iran, and therefore 
as his future antagonist, it was fair that he should have his Iranians 
as his colleagues. He said (Mold II. p. 314) : — 
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“ Oh glorious monarch ! Who among these will dare to place himself 
before the hall They are all friends of the king, and 1 am alone. 
I am (he only one to look after the bat. If yoor Majesty will peitnit mo< 
I will bring to the snanhhi my team from the Iranians. They will 
help me in striking the ball according to the rules of both the sides.” 

Afrasiab complied with this reasonable request, mid Siavnsl) chose 
his own team of eight fx-om amongst the. Iranians, and thus the game 
became an international match between the Iranians and t lie Turanians, 

The playing of music, as then known, was a sign to commence the 
game. The music, which was like that of our modern fifes and 
drums, is thus described by Firdonsi (Mold II. p. did), 

' — * ^ t— ■* i Oi.c , s ^ gy v t v * ' * - 1 * 
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“The tambour began to be heard over the snni !<iu and the dust 
raised by the players went up to the sky. With the music of the 
cymbal and the trumpets, the very iiutihln began, as it were, to 
dunce.’’ 

The description, which follows, shows, that, though the game was 
played on horseback like the modern polo, it differed from it in an 
important point. The hall was not let to roll on the ground, but was 
thrown high in the air. The opposite team went running after if on 
the horse and threw it back in the air in the opposite direction. 
The hall was thrown hack before it reached the ground. The game 
was something like the modern tennis on a very large scale and on 
hotsebaek. 

Mow, to resume the description of the above inf ’•rnntioual match. 
Afrasiab, the captain of the Turanian team, first set the bull rolling, or, 
rather we should say, set the ball Hying in the air. Tin- Iranian 
captain Si.tvnsh spurred his hor-e and returned the blow before the 
b.d! touelud the ground. Ho did so with such great force that none 
ot the Turanian team could run afV'r it and return the blow. The 
result of t hi" ih.-t play then was a triumph for the Iranian mum. 
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member of the Turanian team conhl run after if and return the 
blow. “The ball went up so high,’* says the poet, “ that it appeared 
to go as it were to the moon. ” This second play again, then, was a 
victory for the Iranian learn, brought about chiefly by the good play 
displayed by its captain. Tbc poet docs not proceed with any des- 
cription of any further play between the royal personages, but says, 
that ns the game was intended by the king to tost the power and 
the ability of the Persian prince, he was quite convinced of hhs 
ability. Every spectator in the field acknowledged the excellence 
of the play of Siavnsh, and believed he had no equal in the piny. 

I will quote here the poet himself »<> describe the play between the 
two monnrehs >n ids own words (Mold 11. p. JilG) :• - 

ov~j ^ r I I I * {*£** ^ 

I ^ jS 1 c> ^ pi * Ij>^c 

j (_fb ill &jc 1^ r j • ■ <ri<> t*«» 

WjtXj | ^ I * t j t ^ 1 X j . , C . J ^ V_^<U) | | , t A A*> 

& ^2$ j ^txtj /5* Oa*j b Ob> . . \S'v 

<-S*7 iS^J* •’■ ^ (_sJ^ _*! j 

“ The king threw from tho maidtin a ball high into the air, and it 
went up to the cloud as it deserved. Sifivash spurred his warlike horse 
and when the ball came down, lie did not allow it to touch the ground. 
But no sooner did it come down, he gave such a strong blow that it 
disappeared before flic eyes. Then the powerful monarch sent to 
Siavash another ball. Siavnsh kissed (he ball, and there arose the noiso 
of the trumpets and the cymbals. Siavash rode a fresh horse, threw 
the ball a little in the air with his hand, and gave a blow so forcibly 
with the bat, that if appeared to go high up to the moon. The bat 
made it disappear so high in the air, that you may say, the vault of 
heaven drew it towards itself. ” 

The royal captains then retired from the field, and took their 
seats on a throne arranged on one side of the maidun. Afrasiab then 
asked the two teams to continue the play. They did so, and in the 
end the Iranians were victorious. 

The next reference to this game of “ Chowgfm-gui ” by Firdousi, is 
that_to the play between Siavash and Kaisiyaz, the brother of Afrasiab 
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The parage is important, a? it shows that the c ho try an or hat then 
used had n /.<?., a slight hollow like that in the tennis hats. 

Again, Firdousi’s phraseology in describing the play between Siavash 
and AfrasiAb, and that between Siavash and Karsivnz, is very similar. 
In one place the poet uses almost the same couplets. Siavash won 
the game, and this success, it may ha said, cost him his life. His 
rival, Karsivnz, seeing him victorious in this game and in other manly 
and military sports, began to entertain from that day, feelings of 
jealousy towards him. Tie one day went to his brother, the Turanian king 
Afrnsiub, and grossly calumniated Siavash. This made the Turanian 
monarch suspicious about the motives of the Iranian prince staying 
at his court. He suspected him of bringing about an overthrow of Ids 
rule, and therefore got him put to death, oven against the lamentations 
of his own daughter Firangiz, whom he had given in marriage to 
Siavash. 

There are several other less important references to this game in the 
Shaimameh. 

(rr) Rustam entertains several Iranian officers at a banquet, after- 
releasing Kuu« from hi* prison. Ball-bat is one of the games played 
at that entertainment (Mold II, p. 50). 

(/>) Shapnr I. had married a daughter of Moherok Koushrad. an 
enemy of Iris father, Ardeshir, without bis father’s pormF-don. Hormuz 
was the offspring of thi* marriage. Ardeshir recognizes this prince 
in a game of C/iotcjan-tjni and comes to know of the marriage (Mold 
V. pp. 7b, 77). 

(,-) Slmpur II. F referred to by Firdausi, as playing this game well 
at the tender age of seven ^M«>hl V. p. -I lid). ’ 

(J) RelmrAm (burr (BeharAm V) was placed under tie* tutelage 
nf Man-ear of Arabia. There he learnt this game at the age <>f 7 under 
a special tutor (Mold V, p. hoO). Bohram flour to*->k pleasure in 
thF game even in his advanced age (Mold V. p. 7»t»> 0- 

(-) The itevt reference to this game is in the reign ot Kim-tM 

Pnnir. BeharAm llinmhin v.is ,,n the point of F-ing mntdoi, i 

whil*' jd.n mg tins gann by a pHjrej 1 ><*n>l ni. This re* e rein *■ tutther 

’•It ms, that the p! net- ha 1 a sp< uni dies- fo r thF game (Mold Vil. 

1‘. So). 

* /* 
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Tlje Divine Corqedy of Daijte aqd the 

Virdf-nargeh of ^Vrdai Viraf. 

« 

[ Read 2 6th February 1892. The Kon'ble Sir Raymond West in the 

Chair. ] 

• d 

This paper is intended to give a few points of striking resemblance 
between Dante’s account of his visit to the other world, as given in his 
Divine Comedy, and that of the visit of the Persian Dastur Ardai 
Viraf, as given in the Pahlavi Viraf-nameh. 

I. 

The circumstances under which Dante wrote his Divine Comedy 
are well known to many. Therefore, I will not dwell upon them 
here, but proceed to describe the circumstances under which Ardai 
Viraf is said to have made his pilgrimage to the other world. 

According to the three. introductory chapters of Viraf-nameh, after 
the overthrow of the ancient Irauian monarchy by Alexander the 
Great, there was a good deal of disorder and scepticism in Iran. This 
was the result, it is said, of the foolish conduct of Alexander, who 
burnt the religious literature of the country and put to death many 
of its spiritual and temporal leaders. Alexander is, therefore, spoken 
of in the Pahlavi book in question as the “ gaza^S Alexieder,” i. e., 
the cursed Alexander. This state of disorder and scepticism continued, 
with some short intervals, for a very long time. At last, in order to 
put an end to this state of affairs, a few religious and god-fearing 
men met together in the great fire-temple of Atash Faroba. They 
discussed the question very freely, and unanimously came to 
the conclusion, that they must take some measures to put an 
end to that state of disorder in matters of religion. They 
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said : “ Some one of as mast go to, and bring intelligence direct from, 
Divine Intelligence. ” They resolved upon calling a general meeting 
of the people to elect a properly qualified person for the divine 
mission. The people met and selected, from among themselves, seven 
men, who, on account of their great piety and on account of the 
parity of their thoughts, words, and deeds, were best qualified for, 
divine meditation. These seven then selected from among themselves 
the three best, who again, in their turn, selected from among them- 
selves one by name Ardai Viraf who belonged to the town of NishA- 
pnr. Viraf, before submitting to this selection of himself, wished to 
ascertain what the sacred divination was about his election. As in 
the choice of Mathias, as the last Apostle, he desired to determine by 
lot the sacred divination. He said : " If yon like, draw lots For tho 
(other) Mazdaynrynans and myself. If the lot falls to me, I shall go 
with pleasure to that, abode of the pions and the wicked, and I will 
carry faithfully this message and bring a reply truthfully ” (Oh. !.)• 
The lots were drawn thrice, and they foil to Vir;V$ Viraf then retired 
to a quiet place, washed himself, put on a new clean set of clothes ami 
said his prayers. lie then drank three cups of a sacred somniferous 
drink in token of “ Utimata, Hukhtn, and Hvnrshtn,” t. c., good 
thoughts, good works, and good deeds. The somniferous drink ami 
the deep and divine meditatiou soon threw him into an unusually long 
sleep which lasted for seven days and nights. The place of his retreat 
was guarded from interference by several pious men, Viraf rose from 
this meditative sleep at the end of the seventh day, and then described 
to his anxious hearers Ins vision of his visit to the other world. 

We arc not in a position to fix the exact date when Viraf lived, but 
this much can ho said with ecttnimy that, lie lived at Borne period 
between the reign of Slinpur II. and the Arab Conquest, »’.<■„ between 
the end of the fourth cmiurv and the beginning of the seventh. 

From a literary point of view, there can be no rotnparbon between 
the Divine Comedy and the Viraf-i-nmeh. Dante's work is considered 
to hr a mnstirpieee of Italian poetry. Viraf-m'ur.eh has no claim to 
any literary exc'dlenee. In the Divine Comedy, it is thr heavenly 
pilgrim him^df who records the vision of iris imaginary' v i«H to Hi" 
next world in hi-, best poetic style. Tim Viruf-nanudi, though *t 
drs<*rtho* the vision in the word," of the pilgrim himself, is the work 
of «>, nudn-ly rise, who narrate!, in 'imple pro;*-, what he MtppoHs to 
i>- t< great event in the rt hgi'nt,- history <<( the umiury. 
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Tlic arrangement in the description of their respective visions is 
•well nigh the same, Both the pilgrims nt first make their own ob- 
servations on what they see in their heavenly journey. They then put 
questions to their guides, asking information on what they see, and 
the guides give an explanation. The questions of Viraf to his guides 
have, in many cases, assumed n stereotyped form. For example, his 
question to his guides in his visit of Hell is the same. “Denman 
tan mcman ranas hard min robfm nvin pudnfaras idrunct," t.<\, 
“ What sin has this body, whose soul meets with such a punishment, 
committed? *' The questions of Dante are variegated. 

The times, when both Viraf nml Dante wrote, were times of grent 
disorder in their respective countries of Iran and Italy. It- was 
religious disorder, which followed the change of dynasties, that led to 
the vision of Viraf. It was political disorder, which hnd its reflex in 
the spiritual life of the country, that influenced the strains of the 
Italian poet. We have referred above, to the religions disorder in 
Persia at the time when Viraf lived. We will describe here, in tho 
words of Mr. Herbert Baynes, the state of Italy at tho time when 
Dante wrote. 

“ The Chnrcli nnd the World were at open warfare, so that society 
was split into nt least two factions, the Papal adherents and the Impe- 
rialists . . . The chaos of outer relations hnd its reflex in the 

spiritnal life of those times . . Society had lost its ideals. 

Righteousness hnd given place to expediency. Hence the prophet of 
his age had to sing to eager listeners a message of awful grandeur, of 
life-long significance. He could not hut show them the II ell in which 
they were living, the Purgatory through which, as he believed, it was 
possible for them to go, in order that, by repentance, they might reach 
the Paradise prepared for the redeemed .” 1 

ir. 

Now, coming to the subject proper of our paper, wo find that both 
Viraf and Danfe undertook their heavenly pilgrimages nffer great 
hesitation, nnd after great many doubts about their fitness for such 
a great work. As we saw before, Viraf, before submitting to his selec- 
tion, wished to ascertain what the sacred divination about his selection 
was. It was only after determining by lot, that he undertook 
tho divine mission (Oh. I.) 2 . In the case of Dante also, we find 

1 Dante and h'.s Ideal , by Herbert Baynes (1891), pp. 11-14. 

2 The numbers of the chapters are according to Dr. Hoshnngjee and 
Dr. Hang’s text. 
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a similnr expression of doubt about his fitness for the great mission. 
When Virgil offers to take him to the other world, he says: — 

“ Test well my courage, see if it avail, 

Ere to that high task I am sent by thee. 

• • * • • • 

But why should I go ? Who will this concede ? 

I nor iEneas am, nor yet am Paul ; 

Worthy of that nor I myself indeed, 

Nor others deem me. Wherefore, to this call 
If now I yield, I fear me lest it he 
A journey rain. 

(Bell, C. II., ll~36.)i 
Both Dante and Yiraf make their heavenly pilgrimages, when in the 
grnsp of profound slumber. Yirfif’s sleep lasted for seven days and 
nights. Dante does not tell us for how many days did his vision last. 
He merely says that ho was sleep-opprest. 

“ How I there entered, can I not well say. 

So sleep-opprest was I in that same hour 
When from the true path thns I went astray*." 

0 Bell , C. I., 10-12.) 

Both went through nil the -parts of the other world, but the 
order of their visits to these parts is a little different. Vitnf first went 
to the Ilamistngan, which somewhat corresponds to the Christian 
Purgatory, and then to Paradise, and lastly to Hell. Dante first went 
to Hell, then to Purgatory, and lastly to Paradise. 

Both had two persons ns their guides. Yiraf hnd for his guides, 
SraOsli, the messenger of God, and Atar, the nngel presiding over fire. 
Dante hnd Virgil and Beatrice for his guides. SintVh and Atar 
accompanied Yiraf through all the three regions, hut Virgil accom- 
panied Dante to Hell and Purgatory, and Beatrice to Paradise. The 
guides of Yiraf offer their kind services to him in following words 
(Ch. V.) : " Come on, we will show you Heaven and Hell, and the 
light and splendour, rest and comfort, pleasure and cheerfnlnes-, delight 
and joy, atul fragrance tlmt are the reward of the righteous peopD, 
received in Heaven. We will show you darkness and distress misery 
and misfortune, pain and grief, disease and steknes**, terr»>r nml fright, 
torture and St.-rich, tlmt are the punishments nf variom- kind*., which 

1 1 follow. <5 J1-. Phunp>rr's trsi.s’.tw i>.a, note-’, i o:r. rue a tary Sr. 

■P*< » • u"o‘ i.ou's from Pa ate. 
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the evil-doers, sorcerers and sinful men undergo in Hell. We will 
show you the place of the righteous and that of the unrighteous. 
We will show you the reward of those, who have good faith in God 
and Archangels, and the good and evil, which are in Heaven and 
Hell.” Compare with this, the words of Dante’s guide, Virgil, with 
which he offers to be the leader of Dante in Hell. 

“Wherefore for thee I think and judge ’tis well 
That thou should’st follow, I thy leader be, 

And guide thee hence to that eternal cell, 

Where thou shalt hear sharp wails of misery, 

Shalt see the ancient spirits in their pain, 

Dor which, as being the second death, men cry : 

Those thou shalt see who, in the hope to gain, 

When the hour comes, the blest ones’ happier clime 
Can bear the torturing fire not yet complain. 

To these would’st thou with eager footsteps climb, 

A soul shall guide thee worthier far than I.” 

(Hell, C. I, 112—122.) 

Both Viraf and Dante find in their guides, persons, who feel 
offended by their past conduct, and who, before leading them 
forward in their heavenly journey, taunt them for their past 
offensive deeds. Atar, the guide of V iraf , taunts him ^for neglecting 
and not taking proper care of fire, over which he (Atar) presides 
(Ch X.). Beatrice, the guide of Dante, taunts him for neglecting her 
and not keeping her memory green. ( Purg ., C. XXX., 121-140.) 

Three steps led Viraf to the top of the Chinvat Bridge 1 , where the 
departed souls part, to go to their respective destinations of Heaven, 
Hell, and Hamistagfm. Three steps led Dante to the portal of the 
Purgatory. (Pu.rg., C. IX., 93-102; Viraf, Ch. IV.) The three steps 
which Dante had to pass over, were made of polished marble, rugged 
stone, and fiery porphyry, which symbolized the three elements of 
penitence, vis., contrition, confession, and satisfaction. The three 
steps of Viraf were those of “ humata,' hukhta, and hvarshta,” i. e., 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. 

The guides of Viraf welcomed him, and taking hold of his hand 
led him on for the three steps. So did the guide of Dante. 

1 The Okiuvat Bridge of Vir&f corresponds to the Sir at of the Mabomedans, 
the Wogho of the Chinese, and the Griofell and Bifrost of the Scandinavians. 
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“ O'er ilio three stops my Guide then led me on 
With all good will.” (burn. C. IX., 11. 10(3-107.) 

Jt is over this Chinvat- Bridge, that according to Viraf, Mi thru, 
the judge, holds his court, and judging the actions of the departed 
souls, sends them to Heaven, Ilell or Uamistngan. Dante gives to 
Ins judge Minos, a seat in the second circle of Hell. Dante’s Minos 
only judges the souls of wicked persons. This bridge, which leads to 
the Hamistagan, is situated on the top of a mountain. We find Dante’s 
Purgatory also situated on a mountain. (Pan?., C. III., 8, 6, 14.) 

According to both the pilgrims, the utmost punishment, that the 
souls there suffer, are the extremes of temperature, nothing else. The 
guides of \ iraf, speaking to him on this subject, say : “ Their punish- 
ment is cold and heat (resulting) from ihe movement of the atmos- 
phere and no other evil” (Gh. VI), The guide of Dante says to him: — 
"To suffer freezing cold and torturing blar.e 

Bodies like this doth Power Supreme ordain. 

Which wills to veil from us Ilis work and wavs.” 

(Para., G. III., 51— S3.) 
III. 

Both go direct from the Purgatory to their first Heaven. The 
heavens of both Dante and Viraf receive their names from the 


heavenly bodies, though their numbers differ. Viraf has font- heavens. 
Dante has ten. The heavens of Viraf are Setar-pAya (i. t \* of the star 
pathway), M ah A -pay a (of the moon pathway). Khorshed-paya (of the 
sun pathway), and Gavotmfm. Dante has the following ten heavens 
— the heavens of the Moon. Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter. 
Saturn, the Fixed Stars, the Prirnum Mobile, and the Empyrean. 
The last Heaven of Dante is the seat of the Almighty God. just 


Garotman. the he-t IJenven of Viraf, is the seat of A hunt Mazda. 
Dante saw the divine presence of God in a brilliant point : — 

“ 1 saw a point so radiant appear. 
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of man, Dante eccs and converses with the soul of Adam. VirAf 
sees the farohar or the spirit of Gnjoinard, the Zoroastrian Adam. 

Both have the grades of their heavens rising in importance in pro- 
portion to the meritoriousuess of their acts. VirAf reserves the higher 
heavens for the good and just rulers of the land, for devout worshippers 
warriors who tight for a just cause, men who destroy noxious creatures 
that do great harm to mankind, men who add to the prosperity of 
their country by irrigation and fresh plantations, and women who arc 
possessed of good thoughts, good words, and good deeds and ulm arc 
obedient to their husbands. Dante secs in his higher heavens, theolo- 
gians, martyrs who have met with death while fighting for a good cause, 
righteous kings, and men who are devoted to pious contemplation. 

Both sec in Paradise the souls of the pious and the virtuous in bril- 
liant glory. VirAf saw the “Light which is called t he highest of the 
high.” “ I saw, " says he, “the pious on thrones of gold and in gold 
embroidered clothes. They were men whoso brightness was the same 
as the brightness of the sun” (Ch. IX., -J). Compare with this that 
which Dante saw in the highest of the highest heavens : — 

“ Their faces had they all of living flame, 

Their wings of gold, and all the rest was white, 

That snow is none such purity could claim." 

{Farad., XXXI , 13 — 15.) 

Both are rewarded in Heaven for their sacred pilgrimage. St. Ber- 
nard asks for salvation on behalf of Dante from the Blessed Virgin: — . 

“ He who stands here, who, from the lowest pit 
Of all creation, to Ih s point hath pass’d 
The lines of spirits, each in order fit, 

On thee for grace of strength himself doth cast, 

So that he may his eyes in vision raise 
Upwards to that Salvation noblest, last. ” 

{Par ad., 0. XXXIII., 22-27.) 

Compare with this, the words, in which VirAf is offered immortality 
by the souls of the departed virtuouB, who welcome him to Paradise : 
“ 0 holy one, how hast thou come from that perishable world of 
troubles to this imperishable world free from troubles. Taste immor- 
tality, for here you will find eternal pleasure,” (Ch, X.) 
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St. Bernard, who bad, during the last part of Dante’s journey to 
Paradise, taken tbe place of Beatrice, takes Dante at the end of his 
journey to the Blessed Virgin, Sra&sh and Atar, the guides of Yiraf, 
take him to the seat of the Almighty. 

Both have to communicate their heavenly experiences. At tbe end 
of his journey, Dante prays for strength and power to communicate 
to men, what he saw in his heavenly tour : — 

“ Oh Light Supreme, that dwellest far away 

From mortal thoughts, grant Thou this soul of mine 
Some scant revival of that great display, 

And to my tongue give Thou such strength divine, 

That of Thy glory at tbe least one beam 
May to the race to come in beauty shine. ” 

{Farad., XXXIII., G7— 72.) 

At the end of Viraf’s journey, Ahum Mazda asks him to communi- 
cate to his countrymen what he saw in the other world. Abura 
Mazda says : “ 0 pious Ardai Yiraf, messenger of the Mazdayacmlns ! 
thou art. n good servant ; return to the material world. Tell exactly 
to the world v hat thou hast seen and learnt. T, Almra Mazda, am 
with thee. Say to the wise that I recognize and know everyone who 
speaks the truth.” (Ch. Cl.) Then with regard to the particular 
errand, for which Ardai Viraf had made his pilgrimage to the next 
world, lie sends the following message through him to hi« co-religion- 
ists: “ O Ar Ini Viraf! say to the Mazdayaen ans of the other world, 
that the way of piety is the only way, and that is the way of those of 
the primitive faith. Tbe other ways are not the proper ways. Follow 
only that path of pb’ty. Turn not from that path in prosperity or 
udver.-dty or under any circumstances. Follow good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds. Continue in the sam” religion which Zomns* 
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IV. 

Before entering into Hell, both come across words which give them 
an idea of the hopelessly miserable condition of the place. Dante 
rends those words on the gate of Hell ; Virfif hearB them from his 
guides, as the ntterance of a sinful soul, that has just entered into Hell. 
The characteristic words of despair which Dante reads are: “Ye that 
pass in, all hope abandon ye.” (//el/, 0. Ill,, 9.) Those which Viraf 
hears are: “Val kudam zamik vnzlunam va-mun pavan panfih 
vnkhdunam ? ” ?.<?., “To which land shall I go? Whose protection 
shall I take?” 

On entering into Ilel!, the guides of both the pilgrims hold them by 
their hands to give them courage and carry them in safety. Viraf 
says : “ Sraosh and Atar caught hold of my hand so that I went on 
without any danger” (Oh. XVIII., 1, 2). Dante says: — 

“Then me, his hand firm clasped in mine, he brought, 

With joyful face that gave me comfort great.” 

(Hell, C. Ill, 19.) 

Both find their hells in the form of an abyss immeasurably deep. 
Viraf found it like a “ pit whose bottom would not be reached by 
1,000 cubits. And even if all the wood in the world were put on fire 
in the most stinking and darkest Hell, it would not give out any 
smell. And although the souls of the sinful there, are as close to one 
another as the ear is to the eye, and although they are as many in 
number as the hair on the mane of a horse, they do not see, nor hear 
the sound from one another. Everyone thinks that he is alone.” 
(Ch. LIV., 3 — 8.) Dante describes the depth of his Hell in a similar 
tone : — 

“ And with mine eyes thns rested, I to see 
Turned me, stood up, and steadfast gazed around, 

To know the region where I chanced to be. 

In very deed upon the brink I found 
Myself, of that abyss of direst woe, 

Where thunders roar, of groans that know no bound 
Dark was it, deep, o’crclouded so below, 

That though I sought its depths to penetrate, 

Nought to mine eyes its form did clearly show.” 

(Hell, C. IV., 4—12.) 
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Both have to cross a river, and that a largo river, before they go 
further into Ilell. The river of Yiraf was formed by the great number 
of tears shed after the death of a person. The guides ask Viraf to 
advise the people of the world, not to lament too much for the death 
of a departed soul, but to submit to it patiently, as ton command from 
God. Marie again, that the river spoken of by Dante is Acheron, and 
it is also, as Dr. Plnmptre says, “ the stream of lamentations” (YoL I., 
p. 16n, 71). 

Both find a number of souls waiting on the other side of the river. 
Viraf says : “ I saw a largo river as dark as the gloomy Hell. Thcro 
were many souls and spirits on that river.” 

Both ask their guides as to what those rivers are, and what the 
souls waiting on their shores. Yiraf asked : “ What is this river, and 
who are these .people that are waiting in a distressed mood ? ” 
(Ch. XVI.). This was what Viraf saw and saidbofore he entered into 
the portals of Hell. Compare with this, what Dante Baw before he 
entered into the first circle of Hell: — 

“ And when I further looked on that drear scat, 

On a great river’s bank a troop 1 saw, 

Wherefore I said, “O Master, I entreat 

That I may know who these are, what the law 
Which makes them scorn so eager to pass o’er : 

As through the dim light tliov my notico draw.” 

(Jldl, C. III., 70—75.) 


Dante’s guide replies : — 

41 My son 

Those who beneath the wrath of God have died, 
l’r«»m nil lands gather to region darlc, 

And eager are to pas* 5 across the tide.” 

{JbU, C. III., 121-121.) 


Both divide tindr hell? in a number of parts, and both f o»>, tin* hu- 
nt nil, in the de^pe-t Hell, Satan, the author o: Ktii. Dante 
l.iicifer in (itstdecca, (lie ln r «t of the four eomvnf rir <drr!e*« <*| theterttb 
eirch*. Viruf Gnu'd.-Minn in th»> hiH of tin* dhlcmi part*, of UrSl. 


On 

*• dd V, 


‘‘fitrriiJi; inti* tie* jiltu*** of t i j «■* v, min'd mio, \ jr.tf nmed 
*nd boiv iiiv, A ntort* ’ trjbitig wind than that la* had j<>*i 
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seen in the world. Compare with this what Dante says of the cold 
in that part of Hell, where he saw Lucifer ; 

“ How icy cold I then became and numb, 

Ask it not, Reader, for 1 cnnnot write; 

All language would be weak that dread to sum.” 

(Hell, C. XXXIV., 22—25.) 

When Viraf goes near Satan, he hears him taunting the sinful souls 
that had fallen victims to his evil machinations, in the following 
words : — “ Why were you eating the food supplied to you by God 
and doing my work ? You did not think of your Creator, but acted 
according to my dictates.” Dante sees Lucifer punish Judas, Brutus, 
and Cassius, who, following his evil temptations, had turned out great 
traitors. 

Though most of the punishments in the hell of Viraf are Persian 
in their character, and those in the hell of Dante are retributive, 
according to the notions of the mediaeval theology of Europe, 
there are a few, that are common in the visions of both. For example, 
serpents play a prominent part in the punishments of both. The 
seventh Bolgia in the hell of Dante, where robbers are punished, 
is the Bolgia of serpents. According to Vira.f, unnatural Inst, oppres- 
sive and tyrannical misrule, adultery, misappropriation of religious 
property and endowments, and falsehood are visited with punish- 
ments by the sting of dreaded and terrible snakes. 

Again, the eating of human skulls and brains is a punishment com- 
mon to the hells of both the pilgrims. According to Viraf, frau- 
dulent traders who used false measures and weights were made to 
eat human brains and blood (Ch. LXXX-). So were men, who had 
got rich by dishonest means and by stealing the property of others, 
punished in Hell by being made to eat human skulls and brains 
(Ch. XLY1.). An unjust judge, who gave his decisions under the 
influence of bribes, is made to slay in Hell his own children and 
eat their brains (Ch. XCI.), In Dante, we find a victim panish his 
offender by eating his head and brains. We find that Count Ugoline, 
who was put into prison on the strength of false accusations of 
Archbishop Ruggieri, and was there compelled by the pangs of 
starvation to eat the flesh of his own children, punishes his calumnia- 
tor Ruggieri in Hell by eating his head and brains (Hell, XXXIII.). 

The seizing and tearing and flaying of the souls of tho sinful by 
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ferocious animals is also a common punishment in the hells of YirAf and 
Dante. It is the fierce Cerberus, that does all this in the hell of Dante 
(Hell C. VI., 12 — 18.). It is the Kharfosturs («. c., the noxious 
animals), the smaller ones of which are as high as mountains, that do 
all this and anuov the souls of the sinful in the hell of Viral 
(Ch. XVIII.). 


The suspending of sinful persons with their heads downwards is 
another punishment common to both (llcll, C. XIX., 22 ; XXXIY., 
14; Yiraf, Ch. LXIX., LXX1 V., LXXIX., LX XX., LXXXVIII.). 
In Yiraf’s vision, it is the dishonest jndges and traders and seducers 
that suffer this punishment. In the vision of Dante, it is the 
Simonists that suffer it. 


Another punishment, common to the visions of both, is that of 
covering the bodies of sinners with heavy metals. According to Viritf, 
a faithless wife meets the punishment of having her body covered over 
with heavy iron (Ch. LXXXY.). According to Dante, a heavy mantle 
of lead is the punishment that a hypocrite meets with iu the sixth 
part of the eighth circle of hell. 

The twisting of tho different parts of the body is another punish- 
ment common to the hells of both. In the eighth circle of Dante's 
hell, it is the soothsayers that meet with this punishment. In 
Yiraf’s hell, it is the erne! masters, who exact, too much work from 
their beasts of bm-den without giving them adequate food, that meet 
with this punishment (Ch, LXXYII.). 

Again, heavy rain and snow, hail stones, severe cold, and foul smells 
are punishments common to the hell of both the pilgrims. According 
to Dante, it is n glntton who meets with the punishment of being 
pelted with raiu (C. YI., 53, 51.). According to Yiraf, those who 
demolish bridges over rivers, those who are irreverent, those who 
apeak an untruth and perjure themselves, and those who are greedy, 
m nrieiou?, lusty, and jealous, meet with thcr' punishments 

(Ch. LW). 

YirAf gives n. gtncral picture of Hell in the following word* 

(Ch. XVIII,):— 

"1 felt cold and heat, dryer--’? and ttcr.rh to Mich nu extent r.? 
I u'-ver fw in the worll r.or heard of. When ! proc v ebd further, 
I the ver*.*:c»n* r.bv?* of Hell. H’:<* r dnt’g< rvum pit leading to r. 
-r?e r. f trr : ' n ‘ ;,tvl hj-.'-rlble < r, ~ tl tw*c m-'*t b -bi (neither ^ 
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by the hand, and so full of stoncli that anybody, who inhaleB the air 
by the nose, struggles, trembles, and falls . . . The noxions creatures 

tear and seize and annoy the souls of the wicked' in the Hell, iu a 
way, that would he unworthy of n dog.” 

Compare with this, Dante's description of the third circle of 
hell (C. VI., 8 — U»): — 

“ eterne, curst, cold, and working woe, 

Its law and state unchanged from first to last; 

Huge hail, dark water, whirling clouds of snow 
There through the murky air come sweeping on ; 

Foal smells the earth which drink this in below, 

And Cerberus, fierce beast, like whom is none, 

Barks like a d«g from out his triple jaws 
At all the tribe those waters close upon.” 

Adultery, cheating, misrule, slander, avarice, lying, apostasy, 
frand, seduction, pederasty, sorcery, murder, theftj rebellion, and such, 
other moral sins are seen by both the pilgrims as punished in Hell-. 

V. 

How, the question remains, what is the origin of these two visions ? 
Though the date of Viraf is older than that of Dante, the visions of 
both seem to come directly from different parentsi Though there 
aro many points of resemblance between the two, yet the vision of 
Viraf is thoroughly Zoroastrian, and that of Danto thoroughly 
Christian. Their different parents may have a common ancestor, 
of whom little is known, but there seems to be no direct relation be- 
tween the two. It is not our province to speak hereon the source or 
sources, from which Dante directly drew his visions. As to the 
visions of Viraf, though a great part of the details is original, the 
maiu features about the destiny of the soul in the other rvordd have 
their origin in the Avesta. The fifth and the seventeenth chapters 
of the Virdf-numeli are, as it were, a clear and amplified version of 
a portion of the nineteenth chapter of the Vendidad. These 
chapters ai’e based on the very doctrine of the future destiny of 
the soul after death, as believed by the ancient Zoroastrians. 

The visions of Viraf were made known to the European world of 
letters by the English translation 1 of Mr. J. A.Popein 3818. This 

1 Mr. Geo. Maddox of Madias has published in 1904 “a rendering in 
prose- verso" of this translation under the title of The Ardai Viraf Kameh, or 
the Bevelations of Ardai Viraf, 
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•was an imperfect; translation, not of onr Pnhlnvi Viraf-nameii, 
but of a Persian version of it witicli was to a certain extent 
mutilated by some foreign elements. This imperfect translation 
of the Persian mutilated version led some to believe that the 
visions of Viraf were derived from the Christian source of Isaiah’s 
Ascent. Butlhe late Dr. Ilaug, who was the first to write upon this 
subject, and whose learned presence in our midst as the Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Deccan College had greatly helped and encou- 
raged Iranian studies, has clearly shown that this was not the 
case. M. llarthclemy, in his excellent translation (Livro d’Arda 
Viraf, Introduction, p. XXVII ), wherein he has dwelt upon somo 
of these striking points of resemblance, agrees with Dr. Ilaug and 
says Rien ne justilie les tentative faites pour montrer quo les 
visions de l’Arda Viraf ddrivent do oelles conteuues dans 
P Ascension dn propheto Isalo, car ellos n’ont entre elles aucunc 
relation historiquo.” 
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The So-called Pahlavi Origin of the Sindibad- 
nameh, or, The Story of the Seven 

Wise Masters. 

« — , 

{Read 28 th June 1892. The Uon'ble Mr. Jtcslice Telang 

in the Chair.’] 

♦ 

Like the story of Kalila and Damna, known in Europe as the 
“ Fables of Bidpai,” the story of the Sindibad-nameh, known in 
Europe as the “Story of the Seven Wise Masters,” has gone through 
several versions, both in the East and in the West. Mr. W. A. 
Clouston, in the Aiheneeum of 12th September 1891 (p. 355), says 
that all these different versions have a common origin, and that they 
also, like the story of Kalila and Damna, come from the Pahlavi, 
through an Arabic version now lost. 

Mr. Clouston has given an epitome of this story of Sindibad in his 
Popular Tales and Fictions (Yol. I. (1887), Introduction, p. 9n. 1). 
Professor Forbes Falconer has published an “ Analytical Account of 
the Sindibad-nameh” in Vols. XXXV. (pp. 1(19-180) and XXXVI 
(pp, 4-18, 99-108), (new series) of the Asiatic Journal (1841). We 
find the story reproduced by the pen of Mr. A. Rogers in the January 
number of this year of the Asiuiic Quarterly Review (pp. 160-191). 
Mr. Clouston has also published a separate book on the subject of the 
Sindibad-nameh, which, being “ privately printed,’’ is not available. 

The object of this paper is to show, that, if, as Mr. Clouston 
Eays, Pahlavi is the origin of this -wide-spread story of “ The King, 
the Damsel, and the Prince,” it is the old Fersian story of Kaus, 
Soudabeh, and Siavnsb, that has given rise to it. In the Pahlavi 
literature now extant, we find no story of the kind, but we find a trace 
of it in the Shah-numeh of Firdousi, who, let it be remembered, has 
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collected, ns he himself says in the preface of his great epic, the 
materials of his poem from a Pnhlavi work. 1 

Before giving Firdousi’s version of the story, I will give hero for 
comparison the Sindibfid-nftmeh story as given by Mr. A. Rogers. 
(The Asiatic Quarterly Ilevicw of January 1S1>2, New Series, 
Vol. III., pp. 102-163) : — 

“ An Indian King, by name Gardis, wag for a long time childless, 
but by dint of fasting and prayer, at length obtained a son, who was 
destined, according to the horoscope cast at his birth, to pass through 
a great misfortune and become famous in his age. Gicat caro was 
taken with tlia young prince’s education, but for some years to 
no purpose, until he was placed by the king, on the advice of h's 
seven Vazirs or Ministers, in the charge of a learned man of the limit c 
of SindbftJ. Under this person’s tuition, the prince in six months 
became n model of learning and wisdom, and was about to be present- 
ed to his father under this more favourable aspect, when the time lbr 
undergoing the calamity, predicted at his birth, arrived. He 
was warned by his prccfptor accordingly, that, in order to counteract 
the evil fate that wns lying in wait for him, ho must be silent for 

seven days, whatever the king might sny or do to him 

One of the Icing’s wives, who hod fallen in love with 

the piince, begs the king’s permission to tnkc his son into the private 
apartments, on the pretence that she might extort from him Ute 
secret of his remaining silent. Lent e is given, and she takes the 
opportunity to declare her passion to the prince, and offera to 
rai>e him to the throve by poisoning his father. The offer hying in* 
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dignantly refused, the womab, afraid of the possible consequences 
when the prince was allowed to speak again, determines to be before- 
hand with him, and rushing into the king’s presence, accuses the 
prince of malting improper proposals to her and threatening his father’s 
life. Shocked at the revelation, which lie fully believes, the king sends 

for the executioner and orders the prince’s execution 

. . . The king’s Yazirs, hearing of the king’s order, hold a consul- 

tation, and determine to prevent its being carriod out by one of their 
number going to their master on each of the seven days for which 
silence has been imposed on the prince, until the latter may bo 
at liberty to defend himself, and i elating tales to the king to ex- 
pose the deceitfulness and vi'.cs of women. Then commences the 
struggle between the Yazirs and tlio desperate woman, the king on 
each day putting off the prince’s execution in consequence of the im- 
pression made on bis mind by the Fcrrirs’ stories, and the next day 
reiterating bis order for his son’s death on the tears and entreaties of 
his treacherous, wife. The former, however, manage to tide over the 
seven days of silence; and finally tlio prince, allowed to speak for 
himself, turns the tables on his wicked step-mother, and turns out 
a model of wisdom and excellence.” 

Now the episode in Firdousi's Shah-nfuneh, to which I think this 
story of Sindibad is similar in its main features, though not in some of 
its details, which, I think, are added and worked out in the subse- 
quent versions, runs as follows : — 

Kaus, the king of Iian, had a prince by name Siavash, who was as 
beautiful as a fairy. He thanked God very much for the birth of this 
son, but those who calculated the movements oE the heavens found 
that the stars were hostile to tlii3 infant. They revealed this to 
the king and advised him on the matter. Itnstam, who was a gene- 
ral of the king, took the prince under his protection and instruction. 
He took the prince to Zaboulistau, and brought him up in a manly 
way as befitted a king’s son. He taught him the arts of war and 
chase, and the ways of ruling justly. He taught him all the virtues, 
and in short made him one who had none as his equal in the world. 
Then, at the special desire of the prince, Rustam took him to the 
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royal court, where he was enthusiastically received by king Kaus nml 
his courtiers. The festivities in honour of the prince continued for 
seven days. The prince thus lived in oi<se n» the court of Ids royal 
father for seven years, during which period Soudabeh, the step* 
mother of the prince, fell in love with him, and, under the pretence 
of affection for the boy ns a mother and of a desire to entertain him 
and to give him presents, requested the king to send Siavasli to the 
apartments of •women. At the desire of the king, Siavasli paid thric 
visits to the ladies’ apartments. The queen made improper proposals 
to him, and he left her rooms indignantly. Soudabeh being afraid 
of the consequences, if the prince comp'ained of her conduct, tore off 
her clothes and raised an alarm. Kaus went to her apartments, where 
she complained of Siavasli having tried to commit violence upon her. 
The king said to himself: “ If all this is true I will cut off the head of 
Siavash.” He then sent for Siavadi, who staled all tho facts. The queen 
accused him of falsehood, and said that he had gone to such an extent 
of violence, that encifntc ns she was, she expected n miscarriage. The 
king found that Soudabeh had nil kinds of strong perfumes and scents 
over her clothes and body. Then calling Siavasli by his sido he did 
not find over his body any trace of those scents and perfumes, which, 
ho said, would have been found over his body had lie committed any 
violence upon the body of Soudabeh as alleged. Thus ho foil ml the 
prince innocent. Soudabeh then tried other means to move the 
fe'dings of Icing Kaus in her favour and against the pritico. She, by 
means of some drugs, made a maid-servant wlm was encinitt miscarry. 
The maid gave birth to two still-born infants, SondAhrii then pretended 
that it was she herself who had given birth to the still-born infant®, and 
raised a cry of grief and sorrow. Tim king ran to her apartments, 
and she reminded him of her former complaint, r!:., that she 
expected ft miscarriage from the violence o? Siuvnsh. Thi* made the 
ktnrr again suspicious about the conduct of SiAvash. He called tin* 
cages, who knew the star.*, before hirn, ami .v.kcd them to find out 
the f'mret. They eonuiltcd the*‘nr« for »e>vrn enrmwumm nights rtnd 
traced out the truth. The woman, who wp.n ttw real mother of tl <• 
‘■tiUd" rn infant*, i vjta r.rre<ted, hut shr uenn-d any icdr^ of tfi" 
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matter. The king called Soudabeh in the presence of the sages. 
She accused them of being partial to the prince, who was supposed 
to be very powerful. She then wept and cried bitterly. This 
affected the heart of the king, and he again became suspicions about 
the whole affair. He then called an assembly of the Mobeds 
of his court, and submitted the whole matter before them for advice. 
They advised the king to try the case by the ordeal of fire. Soudabeh, 
the queen, being asked to go through the ordeal, said, that she had 
showed her innocence by presenting before the king the two infants, 
that were born dead through the miscarriage caused by the violence of 
Siavash, and that, therefore, it was the dut} r of the latter to prove his 
innocence by going through the ordeal. Siavash went through it 
unhurt and proved his innocence. The king, thereupon, condemned 
the queen to death and sentenced her to be hanged. But then Siavash 
interfered on her behalf and persuaded the king to forgive her. 

This then is the story of the Shah-nameb which resembles that of 
the Sindibad-nameb. We will here enumerate the points of striking 
resemblance between these two stories : — 

1. The son of the Indian King Gardis was destined, according to 
his horoscope, to pass a life of misfortune. So was Siavash, the son of 
the Iranian King Kaus, destineJ, according to the astrologers, to 
pass a life of misery. 

2. As the Indian prince was entrusted to Sindibad to be trained 
and educated, so was the Iranian prince Siavash entrusted to llustam. 

8. The Indian queen, who had fallen in love with the young prince, 
asked the king to send him to her apartments on the pretence, that 
she might extort from him the secret of his observing silence. 
According to the Shah-nAmeh, the Iranian queen Soudabeh asked 
Kaus to send Siavash to the private apartments of women on the 
pretence of entertaining him and presenting him with gifts, and of 
making him choose a partner for his life. 

4. The Indian king grants permission to the queen to take the 
prince into the ladies’ apartments. There the queen reveals her love 
to the prince, and offers> if he returned her love, to raisehimto the 
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throne bv poisoning the king. The Iranian king, according to the 
Sb;‘th-numeb,also grants permission to Soudabeh to tako Siuvash to 
the ladies’ apartment where she reveals her love to him, and pro- 
mises, if he returned her love, to give him crowns and thrones, and 
threatens, in case he did not return her love, to deprive him of the 
throne and to ruin him, 

o. Onthclndian prince refusing the offer with indignation, tho 
queen raises an alarm and accuses the princo before the king of 
improper offers. We find tho same in the case of tho Iranian 
prince. 

0. The seven Tories of the Indian king intercede on behalf of tho 
prince for seven consecutive nights and persuade the king to post- 
pone the execution of the prince. According to the ShAh-immeh 
we have no seven TortVx, but we find a nnmber of sages who know 
the stars. They consult tho stars for seven consecutive nights to 
find out tiie truth about the miscarriage complained' of by 
Soudabeh as the result of the attempted violence of Siuvash. Tho 
number seven plays a prominent part in the story of Sifivnsh in tho 
Siiiih-uamch. Si.'ivash on his iclurn from Rustam after completing 
his education was entertained by the king for seven days, it was 
for seven years that Kaus tried the ability of Siavash before putting 
him ntthe head of the province of Mawaralnahar (The Tninsoxntiia). 
Again it was for seven years that Soudabeh entertained love for 
SiAvash before revealing it to him. 


7 . The last time that the Indian queen comes before the king to 
defend herself, she nceixes the Turin of bring' in league with the 
prince and of saving fnbehoods. So does the Persian queen fiCC»*o 
the sage-g who met for -tv«i cow-ceuiivn night-*, of bring afraid of 
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Now there is one great difference between the story of the Sindi- 
bad-nfimeh and that of the Shah-nnmeh. It is this, that we do not 
find in the Shfih-nameh any allusion to the stories told to the king 
each successive night by one of the seven Vazirs. Bnt in place oE 
that, we merely find that the sages met together for seven nights. 
'According to the Sindibad-nameh story, it is the alternative stories 
of the Vazirs ahd'the-queen that allay and excite the feelings of the 
Indian king. According -to- the Shah-nameh story, it is the tricks 
of the queen and their exposures that alternately excite and allay the 
suspicions of the Persian king. At first she tears off her clothes 
and raises an alarm to excite the’king’s suspicions, which are soon 
removed, when he finds no trace, on the body-of SiAvash, of the 
strong perfumes with which she liad'vcovered her body. Then 
Soudabeh resorts to the trick of a pretended miscarriage, which 
again makes the king a little suspicious. The sages after their seven 
nights’ consultation soon expose the mischievous plot. Soudabeh, 
in her turn, again weeps bitterly, and accuses . the sages of being 
afraid of, and partial to, the prince. This moves the king again a 
little in her favour. He calls a council df his Mobads to discover 
the whole truth. They advise an ordeal by fire. Now these steps 
and countersteps, taken by the queen on one hand, and the sages 
and Mobads on the other, as described in the Shah-nameh, are re- 
placed by the stories of the seven Vazirs in the Sindibad-nameh, 

Now, I think, that this narration of stories by the seven Vazirs 
and the queen is a foreign element added to the Pahlavi story by 
the Arabs who were very fond of spinning out a long story in the 
form of petty stories narrated every night, as we see in the case of 
the well-known Arabian Nights. I think 1 am borne out in this 
view by the very fact — and that an important fact — that, as pointed 
out by Mr. Clouston, the stories of the seven Vazirs and the queen 
•vary greatly in the different versions — Syriac, Greek, and Persian — 
of- the Sindibad-nameh. The main features in the story remain the 
same in all the different versions of the Sindibad-nameh as in the 
original Persian story, but in the stories of the Vazirs and the queen, 
which I consider to be the foreign element added by the Arabs, as 
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was their wont, we find a great difference in the different versions 
of the Sindibad-nameh. 

Thus, it appears to tne, tiiat if the source of the story of “ The 
King, the Damsel, and the Prince,” as described in the Sindibad- 
nameh, be Pahlavi, we find it in the story of Kaus, Soudabeh, and 
Siavnsli of the Shah-nameli, which is, as the poet himself says, 
written from Pahlavi sources. 

It appears, that the story of Siavnsli is more ancient than the times 
of the Sassanian period, when the Pahlavi books, from which Firdousi 
took his materials, were written. We find an illusion to the unsur- 
passed beauty and innocence of Siavash in the older writings of the 
Avests. In the Avesta writing, known as the Afrin-i-Spitaman 
Zarathusht, we read the following passage : — “ Srirem lreharpem 
anastravanem bavahi yatha kava Sifivarshano, i. e., may you be ns 
beautiful and innocent ns Siavash. ” An allusion to the unparalleled 

A , 

beauty of Siavash is also made in the Pnzend Afrin, where one is 
desired to be as beautiful as Siavash (Hudecd bed chun Siavakhsh). 
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Tlje Irish Story of Cucullii] ai]d 
Coijloch aijd tlje Persian Story of 

f\ustan] ai]d Sohrab. 

■ • —•» 

[Read 1 8th Kovcmher 1892. The Hon hie, Mr. Justice Tclang. 

in the Chair.'] 

* 

There are several episodes in Firdousi's great epic of the Persians, 
which present striking points of resemblance to similar episodes 
in the epics of other nations. In 1887 Prof. Darmesteter, of Paris, 
drew the attention of our Society to the MahAbharata episode of 
the renunciation of the throne by Yudhishthira and his ascension to 
Heaven, and said that it had its origin in the similar episode of king 
Kaikhosru in the Shah-nameh. We know that our learned pre- 
sident had then entered a mild caveat against the conclusions nrrived 
at by the French savant. This caveat has drawn forth in defence a 
learned paper from the pen of the French savant, entitled “Points 
de Contact entre le MahAbharata et 1c Shah-nameh,” read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris (Journal Asiatique, 1887, II., p. 38-75). In 
this paper, the author has entered at great length into the points 
touched upon by him before our Society, in order to support his 
theory about the Persian origin of the Indian episode. Whatever 
be the view as to the country where the story of the episode had its 
origin, M. Darmesteter has clearly pointed out several points of 
striking resemblance between the Persian episode of K • 
on the one hand, and the Indian episode of Yudhishthira an 
Jewish episode of Enoch on the other. In 1889, my L' 

Mr. Pallonjee Burjorjee Desai, of Bombay, in a public lecture deliv 
before the Gujarati Dnyan Prasarak Mandli, pointed out several pc’, 
of striking resemblance between the Persian episode of Horn 
Behe-afrid and Arjasp in the Shah-nameh on the one hand and ’ 
Indian episode of Sita and Ravan in the Ramayan and the Gree 
episode of Helen and Paris in the Iliad on the other. 1 My la^ 
paper before our Society on “ The so-called Pahlavi origin of the story 

-- 1 Sll€Hl>U 'H'Hd. ^l5s S.Rdl«1, ^ clMl etlcfl- 
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of the Si ndibad-nameh, ’ ’ led to show that there was a striking resem- 
blance between the Persian story of Kaus, Soudabeh and Siavakhsh 
in the Shah-nameh and the Indian story of the King, the Damsel, and 
the Prince in the Sindibad-nameh. All these stories show, that 
several Persian stories of the Shah-nameh have their parallels in the 
epics of the East and the West. My paper this evening treats of a 
similar subject. It is intended to compare an episode in the Persian 
epic with that in an Irish epic. 

Mr. Mohl (small edition Vol. I, Preface p. lxxi.) in the preface 
to his French translation of the Shah-nameh, was the first to allude to 
this resemblance. He said, “Miss Brook a decouvert, en Irlande 
deux tres-anciennes ballades dont le fond offre une ressemblnnce 
etonnaute avec Phistoire de Sohrab.” In this paper I have tried to 
point out the “ ressemblanoe fbonnante” in all its details. The two 
ballads referred to by M. Mohl are “ Conloch, a Poem,” and “ The 
Lamentation of Cucullin over the body of his son Conloch.” They 
are given by Miss Brooke in her “Reliqnes of Irish Poetry” published 
in 1789. 

I will first narrate here the Irish story in the words of 
Mr, O’Halloran, the writer of the introduction 1 to the Poem of Conloch. 

“ In the reign of Conor Mnc-Nessa, King of Ulster (about tho year 
of the world 3950), Ireland abounded in heroes of the most shining 
intrepidity ; insomuch that they were all over Europe, by way of 
eminence, called the Heroes of the Western Isle. Amongst these 
were Cuchullin, the son of Sunlthach ; Conal-cearnch, and tho three 
eons of Uisueach, Naoise, Ainle, and Ardan, all cousins-gormau. 
Cuchullin, in one of his continental expeditions, returning homo by 
way of Albany, or modern Scotland, fell in lore, at Dun-Sgatlmch, 
with the beautiful Aife, daughter to Airdgenny. The affairs of his 
country calling him home, ho left the lady pregnant; but on taking 
leave, he directed, in ease his child should be a son, to lmvo him care- 
fully brought up to arms, at the academy of Dun-Sgathach. He 
gave her a chain of gold to be put round his neck, and desired that 
he should be sent to Ulster, ns soon as his military studies woro 
completed, and that he should there recognize him by means of the 
golden chain. He also left the following injunctions for his conduct: 
That he should never revealhis name to n foo; that ho should not give 
the way to any man, who seemed to demand it ns right ; and that ho 
should never cl-rJine the Mnglc combat with am Knight under the Min. 

1 Ifc'hqnc'- of Iri-H i'eU rv In MU- Hr< okc, p 0. 
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The youth (his education completed), came to Ireland to seek his 
father ; but it appears that he arrived in armour •, a manifest^ proof, 
according to the etiquette of those days, that he came with an 
hostile intention, and to look for occasions to signalize his valour. On 
his approaching Emania, the royal residence of the Ulster Kings, mid 
of the Oroabh-ruadh, or Ulster Knights, Conor sent a herald to 
know who he was ? A direct answer, and he armed, would have been 
improper ; it would have been an acknowledgment of timidity. In 
short, the question was only a challenge ; and his being asked to pay 
an eric or tribute, implied no more than that he should confess the 
superiority of the Ulster Knights. On his refusal to answeT the 
question, Cuchullin appeared : they engaged, and the latter, hard- 
pressed, threw a spear with such direction at the young hero, as 
to wound him mortally. The dying youth then acknowledged 
himself his son, and that he fell in obedience to the injunctions of Ins 
mother. It appears, however, from the poem, that when Cuchullin 
left her those injunctions, he was far from expecting that his 
son should have put them in force upon his arrival in Ireland.* 


How I will narrate briefly the story of Rustam and Sohrab as 
given by Firdousi in his Shah-nameh. In the reign of Kaus, 
Rustam, the great general of the king, went a-hunting one clay 
in the forests near the country of Samangan. Tehemina, the 
daughter of the Prince of Samangan, fell in love with him and 
Rustam married her. On preparing to leave her country for bis 
native land of Irfitt, he found her enciente. He then gave her 
a Mohreh (a kind of precious jewel), with instructions, that in 

case his child should be a daughter, she should fasten it on hei 
ringlets, but in case it should be a son, he should fasten it on 
one of his arms. A son being born, Tehemina named him Sohrab 
and tastened the jewel on one of his arms. Sohrab grew up 
to be a brave and manly young man, eager to seek glory and fame in 
war, against the rulers oE Turan and Iran. Afrasiab of Turan, 
the enemy of the Iranian King Kaus, won him over to his side, and 
placed him at the head of a large army to invade Iran. He sent his 
two generals, Homan and Barman, with the army under Sohrab, 
with strict instructions, that they must always take care, that Sohrab 
should not know his father Rustam. The invading army marched to 
the Daz-i-Sapheed, i e., the white fortress, which stood over the bor- 
derland between Turan and Iran. Hnjir, the commander of the fort, 
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fell a. prisoner in the hands of Sohrab. Gordafrid, a brave and gallant 
sister of Ha|ir, then put on the armour of a man, and took the 
field against Sohrab. In the heat of the fight in a single combat, her 
helmet fell off and revealed her to Sohrab as a woman. Sohrab 
being struck with her beauty, wanted to make her a captive, but she 
succeeded in making her escape by means of sweet tempting words. 
The next day, Sohrab found the fort deserted, because Gordafrid and 
the other occupants of the fort had left it by a subterranean passage. 
Sohrab, then marched further on to Iran, Raus hearing of the fall 
of the fortress of Daz-i-Sapbeed and the march of Sohrab, sent for his 
great general Rustam, who lived in Zaboulistan. On coming to the 
Court of the king, Rustam wns strongly reprimanded by Knus for 
being dilatory in obeying his orders. Rustam indignantly left the 
Court, to return to his country. The successful mnrch of Sohrab 
had struck terror into the hearts of all Persians, and the counsellors 
of the king advised him to be conciliatory and to send again for 
Rustam, who alone was able to stand against the successful mnrch of 
Sohrab and his army. Rustam returned to the Court and took the 
field against Sohrab. In the meantime, Sohrab, who had never 
previously seen his father Rustam, tried his best to gather from 
Hajir, the Iranian prisoner under his charge, the particulars about 
the tent and the whereabouts of Rustam. But Ilnjir did not give 
him nny correct information, lest Sohrab should take some foul 
means to do away with the Iranian general and thus succeed in 
overthrowing the Iranian rule. Again, it was for the interest of 
Homan and Barmfm, the Turanian officers with Sohrab, not to let 
him know who and where' his father was. So, the father and the son, 
not knowing each other, met in a single combat on tho bnltle-field. 
Sohrub, out of filial affection, snSpected his antagonist to be his father 
Rustam, and so asked his name. But Rustam evaded the question 
and did. not disclose his name. In the subsequent fight, Rustam fell 
to the ground and Sohrfib raised his dagger to kill him, but. Rustam 
persuaded young Sohrab, who was ignorant of the wiles and tricks 
of war, to postpone his killing him til! he was thrown down on the 
ground for the third time. The next day Rustam succeeded in 
throwing Sohrab to the ground, and he, instead of waiting for the 
third fight, at once stabbed Sohrab with his dagger. Sohrab, in his 
dying words, found fanlt with tho treachery of his antagonist, and 
said, that his father Rustam, when he would come to know of his 
trencherous conduct, was sure to revenge his death. The mention 
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of the name of Rustam, as that of his father, soon made Rustam 
discover his mistake, hut it was too late. Sohrab showed him the 
jewel on his arm to assure him of his being Rustam’s son. Rustam 
then began to lament and curse himself, and Bent Goudrez to 
Kaus to ask from him nosh ddru, a solution to heal 

dagger wounds, but be could not get it. Sohrab soon died of the 
mortal wound on the battle-field, and the grief of Rustam was 
indescribable, fekemina, the mother of Sohrab, soon learnt of the 
sad fate of her beloved son, and died of grief and sorrow within 
a year after Sohrab’s death. 

Thus w r e find that the Irish and Persian stories resemble a good 
deal in the principal facts, (a) of a son and a father fighting w r ith 
each other in ignorance, (6) and of the son being killed by the 
hand of his father. We will now note here a few points of striking 
resemblance in some of the details of the stories : — 

1. Both the generals fall in love with princesses far away from 
their native countries. Gucullin, the Irish general, falls in love with 
Aife, daughter to Airdgenuy, in the counhy of Albany. Rustam, 
the Iranian general, falls in love with Tehemina, the daughter of 
the King of Samangan, in the country of Turan. 

2. Both leave with their wives, precious ornaments to'be put on . 
by their expected children for the sake of recognition. Cncnllin 
leaves a golden chain for the purpose ; Rustam a Mohreh or a kind 
of jewel. 

3. In both the stories, the sons, when they come to age, march 
with large armies against the countries, under whose kings their 
fathers serve as generals. 

4. In both the stories, the sous before fighting with their fathers, 
fight with and take captive other heroes. Sohrab fights with and 
takes prisoner Hajh’, the commander of the fortress of Daz-i- 
Sapheed, situated on the bordeifiaud between Turan and Inin. 
Conloch, in the Irish story, fights with and takes prisoner Conall 
Cearnach, the master of the Ulster kings. 

5. On seeing the defeat of their eminent generals, both the kings 
send for their heroes who stand first in rank. Kaus, the King of 
Iran, ^ends for his hero, Rustam, who lives in his country of 
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Zaboulistan. Conor, the king of Ulster, sends for his hero, 
Cucullin, who lives in his fortress of Dundalgan. Conor orders 
(p. 12) : 

“ Quick let a rapid courier fly ! 

(Indignant Auliffe cried,) 

Quick with the shameful tidings let him hie, 

And to our aid the first of heroes call, 

From fair Dundalgan’s lofty wall, 

Or Dethin’s ancient pride !” 

Compare with this the Iranian king's words to his messenger Giv. 

“ Go fast. Handle well the reins of your horse. When you go to 
Rustam, you need not rest in Zaboul even if yon feel drowsy. If you 
arrive there at night, turn back the next morning. Tell him (Rustam) 
that we are reduced to straitened circumstances in war. If this brave 
man will not come forward, we cannot treat with contempt this evil- 
minded enemy.” 1 

6. Both the heroes, Cucullin and Rustam, make a little delay in 

' •» 

responding to the call of their sovereign. Conor, the Irish King, 
welcomes his genera], Cucullin, though late (p. 12) : — 

“ Welcome, Cucullin ! mighty chief ! 

Though late, 0 welcome to thy friend’s relief ! 

Behold the havoc of yon deadly blade ! 

Behold our hundred warriors bite the ground ! 

Behold thy friend, thy Conall bound ! 

Behold — nor be thy vengeful arm delay’d !” 
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KAus, the Iranian King, at first gets angry at the delay nnd gives 
vent to his anger, which makes Rustam leave his court indignantly. 
But, when looking to the situation of imminent danger from the 
invading enemy, he sends for Rustam again, and when the latter being 
prevailed upon by the call of duty to his country, returns to the court 
of the king, he is welcomed ns follows : 

“ Through the terror caused hv this thoughtless new enemy, 
my heart was a? much reduced ns the now moon. 1 sent for you to 
find out a remedy for this. And when you came Into I got angry. 
But 0 elephant-bodied hero ! if you were offended, I repented of it., 

and filled my mouth with dust of repentance 0 hero! 

may your soul be always bright. It seems advisable tlmt to-day wo 
meet in an assembly of pleasure and lounorrow nrrango for tlio 
batde.” 1 


- ?. As seen above, we learn from the Shnh-nameh that tho 
Iranian general, Rustam, had cause to be offended against King 
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Kaas, and that ifc was after reconciliation that he went to war 
against Sobrab. From the Irish story also we learn, that the Irish 
general, Oucullin, also had a canse to be offended against king 
Conor, and that it was after “ a kind of snllen reconciliation” 
that he took arms against the new invadei*, Conloch. But the 
causes of the offence were different. In the Iranian story, it was 
the delay of Rustam in responding to the immediate call of his 
sovereign. In the case of the Irish story, it was the breach of faith 
on the part of the king, who (in order to prevent the fulfilment of 
a prediction) had ordered a few of Cucullin’s kinsmen to bo mur- 
dered, because one of them had married a beautiful girl, whom the 
king had guarded in a fortress, to frustrate the prophecy, that she 
would bring ruin to the house of Ulster. 

8. In both the stories, the generals leave the courts with anger 
on account of the unbecoming conduct of their sovereigns, and at 
first refuse to go to war against the enemies, hut at last bettor 
counsels and a call to duty prevail. Conor, the Ulster king, 
thus persuades Cucullin to change his mind, and withdraw his 
refusal (p. 15) : — 


“And wilt thou then decline the %ht, 

0 arm of Erin’s fame ! 

Her glorious, her unconquered knight, 

Her first and fav’rite name ! 

No, brave Cucullin ! mighty chief 
Of bright victorious steel ! 

Fly to thy Conall, to thy friend’s relief, 

And teach the foe superior force to fed !” 

Godrez, the minister of the Persian king, thus persuades Rustam 
to change his mind, and to take arms for the sake of his king and 
his country : 

“ Do not turn your back thus on the Shall of Iran, By such a 
retreat, do not disgrace your mime which 1ms been so much exalted 
in the whole of tho world. And now, when (lie army (of tho enemy) 
presses upon us, do not darken unwisely (the future of) tin's crown 
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nnd tliis throne, becanso disgrace comes to ns from tlio laud of 
Turan. Our holy religion will not approve of this.” 1 

9. As Cucullin ita the Trish story is an “ nnconqnerrd ” knight 
so is Rustam of the Persian story, an uuconqnercd hero. No hero 
had ever thrown him down upon the ground in a single combat. 

10. According to both the stories, the aged general (the father), 
bo?ore beginning the combat, makes a.i offer of peace to his young 
antagonist (the son). In the Irish story Cucullin says to Conloch 
(p. 1C) : 


" Let me, O valiant knight, (he cried) 

Thy courtesy request ! 

To me thy purpose, nnd thy name confide, 

And what thy lineage nnd thy land declare? 

Do not my friendly hand refuse, 

And proffer’d peace decline ; — 

Yet, if thou wilt the doubt." ul combat choose. 

The combat then, 0 fnir-hair'd youth ! be thine !” 

In the Persian story Rustam pities Sohriib, and asks him to 
desert the side of Turan and go over to that of Irun. He says : 
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“My heart -pities yoh , and I do not like to deprive yon' of vow 
life. Do not' remain in the company of the Turks. I know of none 
in Iran who is your equal in having such shoulders and arms.’’ 1 

, .31. According to both the stories, when the two genera’s (fntheT 
and son) meet for a single combat, the first thing they do, is that one 
of them puts to the other a question about his name and parentage, 
and the other eva !es the question. In the hish story it is Oueullin, 
the father, that puts the question, an l it is Conloeh, the eon, that evades 
it. -..But in the Persian story it ts Soh r ab,. the son, that puts the ques- 
tion, and Rustam, the father, that evades it. Cucullin says to Conloeh 
(P- 16): 

“ To me thy purpose, and thy name confide. 

And what thy lineage and thy 'land declare ?” 

Conloeh then refuses to .give any information and to accept the offer 
of peace (p. 16). 

“ Never shall aught jso base ns fear 
The hero’s bosom swayT 

Never, to please a curious ear, 

Will I mv fame betray ! 

No, gallant chief ! I will to none 

My name, my purpose, or my birth Teveal ; 

Nor even from thee the combat will I shun, 

Strong though thine arm appear, and tried thy martini steel." 

Sohrab, who suspects his antagonist to be his father, Rustam, thus 
-questions him : 

“I ask you a 'question, you must loll me the truth. Tell mo 
plainly, what is your parentago ? Please my . heart with your good 
words. I suspect that you are Rustam, that you arc descended 
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from the fathily of glorious Nariman.” Rustam, in order to frighten 
tho young warrior with the idea, that Rustam was a more powerful 
ami stronger man than the strong-built man before him, says an 
untruth, ami denies bis being Rustam, *' I am neither Rustam, nor 
am I of the family of Sam Nariuifm. Lie is a great warrior and I am 
much inferior to him. I neither possess the throne nor the crown.” 1 

IS. In bot’a the- st tries we find that t he hearts of llio sons wh'le 
fighting with their fathers, are touched with feelings of tenderness 
and filial affection. I 11 the Irish story Cunloeh. while refusing to 
answer tho questions of Cueuliin, and while declining his offers of 
peace, says (p. 16) : — 

“ Yet hear me own, that, did the vow 
01 chivalry allow, 

1 would not thy request withstand, .j 

But gladly*’ take, in peace, thy proffer’d hand.’ 

So does that face each hostile thought controul ! 

So docs that noble mien possess my soul! ” 

In the Persian story Solirab says to Homan : “ My feelings nTO 
affected by looking to (his stature), his feet and his stirrups. -My 
face is covered with shame (to fight against him). I find (in him) all 
the marks pointed out by my mother, and I tremble in my heat t for 
him.” 3 
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13. According to botli the stories," tbe single combnt between the 
generals was unprecedented, and lasted very long. The Irish story 
says (p. 17): 

“Dire was the strife each valiant arm maintain’d, 

And undecided long "their fates remain’d; 

For, till that honr, no eye had ever view’d 
A field so fought, a conquest so pnrsu’d !” 

According to Firdousi, “they fought with each other from snnriso 
to suuset.” 

14. According to both the stories, the older generals, before 
killing their younger antagonists, were very hard-pressed. Cucnllin 
was hard-pressed at first by his young antagonist, Conloch, when 
(p. 17)- 

“ At length Cncullm’s kindling soul arose ; 

Indignant shame recruited fury lends ; 

With fatal aim his glittering lance he throws. 

And low on earth the dying youth extends.” 

In the Persian story also, we find Rustam very hard-pressed at 
first, In the first eomliat he was thrown down upon tbe ground by 
Sohrab. Then he prayed to God for additional strength, and threw 
down and killed Sohrab in the second combat. 

15. It appears from both tbe stories, that the sons did not 
tako full advantage of their strength ns young men against the r 
aged antagonists. Conloch, out of affectionate feelings for Oncullin, 
did not use all bis strength to overpower him. When later on 
ho Was stabbed by bis fntliir, lie says to him (p, 20): 

“ But. nh Cucnllin ! —dauntless knight! — 

Ah ! -lmd'st thou better mark'd tbe fight ! 

Tliv skill in arms might i-ooii have made thcc know 
Tlint. I was only half n foe ! 

Thou would’st have seen, for glory though I fought, 
Defence, — not blood 1 sought. 

Thou would’rst have seen, from that dear breast, 

Nature nnl love thy Conloch '« arm ariept ! 

Thou would’st hnvo seen his spear instinctive stray; 

And, when occa-iou dnr'd its force, 

Still from that form it fondly turn’d nwav, 

And gave to air its course.” 
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SohrAb, when he first threw Rustam to the ground, niisrd his 
dncger to stab him. hut h. ittK f*m» moved hv the worth of 
Rustam, for whom, in the midst of fight, he en'oruin-d tender feel- 
ings, he let him go. hike CouUu'h, Jsoliinb, when ‘Aoumhot with the 
fnt.il blow, thus reminds Unstam of it : 41 1 kind to you in every 
wav, hut yon trid not show me n particle of favour.* 1 

The m«st tone.him: parts in both the stories are the Inmrnltitmns 
of the fathers when they know tint they have killed their own sons. 

There is one great drJler.-neo h.-tm-en these ton stories. In the 
Persian story, both the fruinr and the son do not know each 
other ami So b <lh fight in utter ignorance of each <»«h*r. I'm in the 
Irish story, Conltch, the son, know', hi- father, Ctnn.Uin, lmt fights 
with him in accordance with the rules of chivalry, which Cueukin hud 
asked his v\i;e to communicate to their child, in eft-e the child should he 
r. son. CtJcullin’s injunctions for Ids sou’s conduct were: ** 'J'ltnt he 
should never reveal his name to ft f«>cj *lmt he should not give way 
to nny mnn who seemed to demand it ns a right; nml that he should 
never decline the single combat with nny knight under the sun.” 

Isow, the question is, which is tho home of these two stories, 1 It 
Eeems thnl ancient Iran was tho country where the touching story 
had its home. The very rimiio of Ireland suggests thnt the country 
was originally inhabited by n tribe of the ancient Aryans, the com- 
mon Ancestors of the Iranians of Pirdottsi and of other adjoining 
nntions. Agnin, has not the word ICrin, used in the above Irish 
poem of Cucullin ns nn nncient name of Ireland, a close resemblance 
with tho name of Inin ? Firdousi’s poem of Ilusinm nnd SohrAb, which 
forms a small part of his whole epic, is, as compared to the Irish 
poem, a very long one. Again, according to Persian writers, and accord- 
ing to the Bnndchcsb, the lime when Rustam, the national hero of Iran 
lived, was very old. It appears, therefore, that the 6tory had, with 
several other stories, passed orally from the East to the West. It is 
possible that the Celts took it with them to Ireland. 

According to M. Mold, this tradition 'of a son, fighting in ignor- 
ance with Ins father, is also found among other nntions besides tho 
Irish. “ J. Grimm 1ms published some fragments of a German poem of 
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the 8th century which rests upon a similar foundation, . . . . • , 

and Dietrich has published a Russian tale which gives a similar 
story.’* 1 It appears from an article in the AcaJenvj of ]0th April 
1800, written by Mr. H. Krebs, and headed “ Firdousi and the Old 
High German lay of Hildebrand” that “ Green in his Critical Rdilion 
of Hildebraudsleid (Gottinger, 1858) has first pointed out a striking 
parallel between the German song and the Persian episodo.” Mr. 
Krebs also mentions in connection with this episode, tho classical 
legend of (Kdipus in which it is the son who slays his father in 
ignorance. A comparison of the abovennmed similar German and 
Russian songs by some members of our Society, interested in Arian 
folk-song, is l.kely to throw a strong light on tlu* question of the origin 
of the story. Leaving aside the question of its home, we have t-oen in 
this paper, that the Ir : sh story is similar to the Pers.an, not only in 
Its main features, but also in some of its details. 


1 Jlobl, 1676, small edition, Vol. I., Preface p. lxxl. 
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• ' The Bas-relief of Beljaran) Gour 
(Beljaran} Y.) at Hakstj-i-Bustaa], 
aijd His Carriage wifi] ai) Iijdiaii 

Jkiqcess. 

* 

[Head 17th December 1SSL Dr. (lerrun 
Da Cunha in the Chair .] 

The sculptures at N aksli-i-R u s tarn ov on the lock of tho 
mountain, otherwise known as tbe Mountain of Sepulchres, have 
long been “the subjects o£ discussion with the traveller, ihc artml 
and the antiquary.'” Sir Robert Kerr Porter has described at 
some length “the remaius which mark the lower lino of the ioe v 
and which are attributed to kings of Arsaecdian and Sassanmn 
race” 1 The object of this paper is (I) to determine the even!, 
which is intended to be commemorated in the first of the lower 
bas-reliefs of Naksh-i-Rustam •, (II) to describe the event so 
commemorated ; and (III) to examine how far (a) Indian books, (J>) 
Indian coins, and (c) Indian monuments support the description. 

I. 

Porter, after describing it at some length, 2 says: — “From the 
composition of this piece, even as it now r appears, shewing a royal 
union, and, as its more perfect former state is exhibited in tho 

1 Porter’s Travels, I., p. 529. 

2 Hid, pp. 530-532. The first uuder consideration (Plate XIX) presents 
itself soon after we pass tbe tomb iu the most eastern direction. Much 
of it is buried in the earth ; the three figurer, which are its subject, being 
now only visible a3high as tbe upper part of tbe tbigbs. Tho two principal 
are engaged in grasping, with their outstretched arms, a wreath or 
twisted bandeau, from which hang a couple of waving ends, Tho first 
figure, which holds it with his right hand, stands in the right of the 
soulpture, and appears to be a king. He is crowned with a diadem of a bonnet- 
ehapo, round which runs a range of upward fluted ornaments, surmounted 
with a high balloon-like mass, rising from the middle of the crown. - From Ilia 
imitation of folds in the stone, it is evidently intended to be a decoration of 
some sort of stuff. A fillet binds the bottom of the head-dress round tho 
ore ead j appearing to tie behind, amongst ,i redundancy of long flowing hair, 
whence it streams in two waving ends, resembling those from tbe wreath lie 
)b a a c i ’ rnnf5 \ Ihcse looso ribband-like appendages seem badges of Arsacedian 
an assninnn sovereignty : and wo find them attached to various parts of the 
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drawing I saw at Shiraz, where a hoy with a princely diadem 
completes the group, I find that it corresponds with a Sassanian 
silver coin in my possession. On that coin are the profiles of a 
king, a queen, and a boy. On the reverse, is a burning altar, 
supported by the same man and woman, the latter holding a ring 
in her right hand. Prom the Pelhivi legend which surrounds the 
coin, it is one of the Baharams, which is there written Vahraran. 
Comparing certain peculiar circumstances which marked the 
reign of Baharam the Fifth, surnamed Gour, with the design on 
the coin, and with the figures on this excavation, I should conclude 
that the king in both is Baharam the Fifth.” 1 

So far, we agree with Porter that the Bas-relief belongs to 
Beharam Gour, and commemorates an event of his life. But what 
is that event ? Sir Kerr Porter gives an anecdote on the authority of 
Sir John Malcolm and connects the Bas-relief with that anecdote. 

It is an anecdote, which is described by Malcolm, as having been 
heard by him in 1810, at one of Beharam Gonr’s hunting seats. I 
will describe it here in the words of Malcolm himself, as Porter’s 
version of it differs from it in some material points : — 

“ Baharam, proud of his excellence as an archer, wished to display 
it before a favourite lady. He carried her to the plain ; an antelope 
w r as soon found, asleep. The monarch shot an arrow with such 
precision as to graze its ear. The animal awoke, and put his hind 
hoof to the ear, to strike off the fly by which ho conceived himself 
annoyed. Another arrow fixed his hoof to his horn. Baharam 
turned to the lady, in expectation of herpraises : she coolly observ- 
ed, Neeko burden z pur burden esi ; 4 Practico makes perfect.’ 

regal dress in all those remains of antiquity. His hnir, ns I obsorrod before, 
is full, flowing, and curled, having nothing of the stiff wig-appearnnee so 
remarkable in fclio bas-roliefs of tho race of Cyrus. The hoard of this figure 
is very singularly disposed. On tho upper lip, it is formed like moustncliios ; 
and grows from the front of tho car, down the whole of tho jaw, in neat 
short curls ; but on the chiu it becomes n groat length, (which, as I have 
noticed before, seems to ho a lasting attribute? of royalty in Persia,) and is 
tied together, just at the point of tho chin, whence it bangs like a large 
tassel. At his ear is the fragment of an immenso pearl, and a string of tho 

same is round his nock The personage on tho left is, without doubt, a 

woman, the outline of tho form making it evidont. On her head, we see a 
large crown of a mural shape. , . . Her right hand clnspn tho wreath with 
tho king .... The third figure visible in tho group stands behind the king; 
and from some part of his apparel, appears to be a guard.” 

5 p, fj'.iih 
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Enraged at this uncourtly observation, the king ordered her to be 
sent into the mountains to perish. Her life was saved by the 
mercy of a minister, who allowed her to l’etire to a small village 
on the side of a hill. She lodged in an upper room, to which 
she ascended by twenty steps. On her arrival she bought 
a small calf, which she carried up and down the stairs every- 
day. This exercise was continued for four years; and the in- 
crease of her strength kept pace with the increasing weight 
of the animal. Baharam, who had supposed her dead, after 
a fatiguing chase stopped one evening at this village. He 
saw a young woman carrying a large cow up a flight of twenty 
steps. He was astonished, and sent to inquire how strength 
so extraordinary had been acquired by a person of so delicate a form. 
The lady said she would communicate her secret to none but 
Baharam ; and to him only on his condescending to come alone 
to her house. The king instantly w r ent ; on his repeating his 
admiration of what he had seen, she bade him not lavish praises 
where they were not due : * Practice makes perfect, ’ said she, 
in her natural voice, and at the same time lifted up her veil. 
Baharam recognised and embraced his favourite. Pleased with the 
lesson she had given him, and delighted with the love which had 
led her to pass four years in an endeavour to regain his esteem, he 
ordered a palace to be built on the spot, as a hunting-seat, and a 
memorial of this event -” 1 Having given this story, Porter says “ The 
female figure in the Bas-relief may very fairly be considered this 
redoubtable queen .” 2 But in order to uphold his theory, that the 
Bas-relief commemoi’ates the above event of Beharam Gonr’s life, 
Porter seems to take some unauthorized liberty with Malcolm’s 
version of the story. Malcolm calls the woman in the story “a 
favourite lady, ” but Porter chooses to call her a “ favourite wife ” 
and “ a queen. ” 

How, it appears from Firdousi, that the woman in the story was 
neither Beharam’s favourite wife nor his queen. She was merely 
a favourite flute-player. The story of “Practice makes perfect,” 
which Malcolm describes, as having heard at one of Beharam’s 
hunting-seats, seems to me, to be an amplified version of a well-nigh 
similar story, described by Firdousi, and I wonder how Firdonsi’s 
. story had escaped the notice of Malcolm. 

1 History of Persia (1839), Yol. I., p. 94 n, 2 Travels, T, p. .>33. 
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Jfc occurred when Beharam was quite young and was under the 
tutelage of Naman at the court of Manzar (j&* K ) of Arab ad 

Tbe story, as described by Firdonsi, runs thus 1 : — 

Beliaram, who was a very, clever band in bunting, went one day 
to tbe chase with Azdeh, a woman of Ronm, who was his favourite 
Rote- player. He came across two antelopes, one male and another 
female. Beharam asked Azdeh, ‘ Which of the two you wish me to 
aim at. V ’ She replied, ‘ A brave man never fights with antelopes, 
so yon better turn with your arrows tbe female into a male and tbe 
male into a female. Then, when an antelope passes by your side, yon 
aim at it an arrow, in such a way, that it merely touches its ear 
without hurting it, and that when lie lays down his ear over the 
shoulder and raises its foot to scratch it, you aim another arrow in 
•such a way as, to pierce the head, the shoulder and tho foot all at 
the same time.’ Beharam had with him an arrow with two points, 
lie aimed it at the mnle in such a way that it carried away its two 
horns, and gave it the appearance of a female. Then he threw 
two arrows at. the female antelope in such a clever way, that they 
struck her head and fixed themselves over it, so as to give her the 
appearance of a male with two horns. Then he aimed his arrow 
at another antelope so as to merely touch its ear. The animal 
raised its foot to scratch its ear, when Beharam aimed at it, 
smother arrow, so cleverly that he hit the head, the ear and the 
foot all at the same time. The woman thereupon shed tears from her 
eyes, saying it was inhuman on the part of Boharutn to have so 
killed the poor animal. This enraged Beharam, who had done 
all this at her bidding. He said ‘It is all a deceit on your 
part. If J had failed in doing what, you ordered me to do, 
my family would have been put to shame.’ With these words he 
immediately killed her. 

Mow, it is this story, related by Firdottsi, that Malcolm heard in 
1S10, in another, rather amplified, garb, and it is this story, that 
l’ortcr thinks, that the device and characters on the Bas-relief at 
Nnksh-i-Rusfnm (and the corresponding device and character;, on the 
coins and medals) appear to eommemuiate. In Firdottsi's version, 
the woman is not mentioned ns a queen. 

Again in Fiidonsi’s version, there is not that so-called ** roy.d 


1 Ct’eiiifi Y«,l. III., p. !*!»', 7. 
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union.” According to tlmt version, the woman is killed there and 
then for her impertinent, taunt. 

Now, is it, likely, t hat, a king like Beharam Gour, who was, ns Sir 
John Malcolm says, “certainly one of the host, monarchs who ever 
ruled Persia,” should eoimnemorato on a rock, sanctified ns it wero 
by the monuments of his royal ancestors, a foolish act of his hoy- 
hood ? Porter bases his interpretation of the Bas-relief on Malcolm’s 
story, as heard by him more than a thousand years after the event. 
Bat Firdousi’s Slmh-nnm'eh should be a bet ter authority than the oral 
traditions that had preserved and exaggerated the story. So, if 
Belmram lmd chosen to commemorate the above event of iho limit- 
ing-ground, be could have more appropriately done llmt., during 
the time of bis impulsive boyhood, and that, somewhere in the very 
vicinity of the scene of that event, f.c., in Arabia. That something 
of that sort was actually done in Arabia, not by Beharam Gour 
himself, but by Mnnzar, in whose court lie was brought up, appears 
from another historian Tabari. Tabari 1 thus describes another 
bunting feat of Beharam: One day Belmram, in company with 
Mnnzar. went n-lmnting. They saw a wild nss running by their 
side. Beharam ran after it, but found that it was overtaken by a 
lion, who was just on the point of devouring it. Belmram im- 
mediately threw an arrow with such dexterity, that it passed, both 
through the lion and the nss, and killed them both at the same time. 
Manzar, in order to commemorate this dexterity of Belmram, order- 
ed a painting of the limiting scene to be drawn on the walls of the 
palace, where Belmram lived. So. the proper place of the sculpture 
of the hunting scene, described by Firdousi, was Arabia, as related 
by Tabari, and not Persia, as suggested by Porter on the authority 
of a story related by Malcolm Again, as according to Firdousi, 
there was nothing like a “ir.yal union,” how can the bas-relief 
commemorate that event? 

Now, we find, that Madame Dieulafoy, an intelligent wife of an 
intelligent husband, also describes the same story in her book of 
travels 2 , and gives a painting, which decorated a door-frame in the 
bouse, which she occupied in the valley of Eclid. • The painting 
gives a clear idea of Malcolm’s story of “ Practice makes perfect.” 

The painting is entitled “ Rencontre de Baharam et de son 
ancienne favourite.” It represents the woman as ascending a stair* 

1 Tabari, par Zotcnberg II. pp. 111-112. 

2 La PorBo, la Chaldee. et la Su'iano. p. 3:"7. 
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case with a cow on her back, and the king as approaching her on 
horseback. Then, if Beharfim proposed commemorating wliat 
Porter chooses to call a “royal union,” he would have produced a 
bas-relief of the type presented in the painting as given by 
Madame Dieulafoy, and not of the type actually found at present, 
which seems to be more dignified, and has every appearanco of 
commemorating a more solemn and important event in the life of 
the king. 

Then comes the question, if we reject Porter’s interpretation of 
the bas-relief, what is a more probable interpretation? Yfhat 
other event in the life of Bell arum Gour it is, that the bas-relief 
proposes to commemorate ? 

I think, if is the event of Beharfim Gour’s marriage with the 
Indian princess Sepilmnd that the Bas-relief proposes to commem- 
orate. It commemorates the confirmation of that marriage at Azer 
Goushasp, one of the most celebrated, if not the most celebrated, 
fire-temples of ancient Iran. 

Though Porter has misinterpreted the device and the characters 
of the Bas-relief at Naksh-i-Itustam, we shonld feel indebted to 
him, for indirectly putting us in the right track of identifying 
another event of Bcharam Gonr’s life ns the one sought to be 
commemorated on the rock. We said above, that Porter deter- 
mined, that the device and the characters on the bas-relief corre- 
sponded with those on a coin of Beharfim Gour in his possession 
(vide No. 10, Plate I., Yol. I., Pinkerton’s Essay on Medals, 1808). 
Having interpreted, with the help of Malcolm’s story of “ Practice 
makes perfect,’’ the device and the characters of the Bas-relief at 
Naksli-i-Rustam, Porter proceeds to interpret the device and the 
diameters on the coin in a similar way. But, in doing so, he omits 
to explain the fact. — and that the most important fact — that a fi re- 
altor stands between the king and tlm queen. If the coin commem- 
orates the event of the “Practice makes perfect" story, what has 
the fire-altar to do with it? Of course, we know that there are 
other coins of Bcharam Gotir (Plate YIL, tig. 8, Nuniasinntu; 
Ulnstmtionof the Rule of the Snssaniaus in Persia by E. Thomas) 
and of other Sassanian kings on which also we find fire-altars- 
But none of these coins have a woman’s picture on them. 'Hie 
picture of a woman on this coin in question, with the tire-altar 
between her and the king, seems (n have a particular signification. 



"On the numerous coins of oilier Snssanian kings," says Ousloy, 
“ tlie fire-altar is mcroly guarded by two armed men, one on canli 
side, like those figures which our heralds entitle the supporters ." 1 

Now Onsley tries to explain the dovice and the characters on the 
coin in quite another way. Several coins and medals of king 
Beharam have been discovered with similar devices and characters. 
Ousley thus describes them: “ Tiio obverse exhibiting her (the 
queen’s) profile close to that king’s head, whilst on the roverse we 
behold her (the queen) standing near the Zoroastrian flame, which 
she and Bahnratn, an altar being betweon them, seem to regard 
with veneration, perhaps nourishing it with fragrant or costly 
substances." 2 Ousley thinks it possible, though rash to affirm, that 
the queen on the medals of Beharfim wns “ Sepiniul whom Baliaram 
selected among the loveliest princes of India " 3 IIo thinks that the 
fire-altar on these coins and medals is the fire-altar of the celebrated 
fire-temple of Azer Goneliasp. Again Beharam is represented on the 
medal as holding something in his hand. As to that, Ousley says : 
“ What Beharfim holds does not distinctly appear on theso medals ; 
hut Firdonsi describes him as grasping the * barsoni’ (>■"• y. (Bmall 
twigs or branches of a certain tree used in religious ceremonies) when 
proceeding to the Fire-altar with his beautiful Sepinud."' 1 

Thus, we find, that as Ousley has pointed out, the coin of Boharam 
Gour, with the king and queen standing on each side of a fire-altar, 
commemorates the “ royal union ” of Beharfim Gour with the Indian 
princess Sepinud, and not the meeting of BebnrAm Gour with a 
favourite lady named Azdeh. It commemorates a solemn event in the 
life of the king, and not a foolish act. 

Thus then, if, with the help of Ousley’s interpretation, we come to 
the conclusion, that the coin of Beliaratn Gour commemorates tho 
event of the confirmation of the king’s marriage with 'the Indian 
princess Sepinud, our work of interpreting the device and the charac- 
ters on the bas-relief at Naksh-i-Rustam is easy, because it is Porter 
himself, who has determined, that the device and characters in both 
correspond. The king and queen on the bas-relief are, therefore, 
Beharam and his Indian queen Sepinud. Sir Kerr Porter refers to 
the third figure on the bas-relief as that of a guard. “ He holds up 


1 Travels in Persia, Vol. 1., p. 140. 2 Travels in Persia, Yol, I., p. 139. 

3 Ibid. < Ibid, p. 140, n,72. 
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his light hand in tlic attitude of enjoining silence.” 1 I think it is the 
figure of the officiating priest in the above temple of Azcr Goushasp. 
Ousley is mistaken in saying that Beharfun is represented by Pi rd on si 
as holding a “ barsom ’’in his hand. WhatPirdousi says is, that the head 
priest of the temple advances with the Barsom in his hand, to admit 
the Indian queen into the Zoroastrian* religion. I will give herein 
full, Firdousi’s account of the confirmation ceremony of Beharfnn’s 
marriage with Sepinud, which, I think, it is the purpose of the bas- 
relief to commemorate. The description reminds a modern Parsec 
of Nan (a ivord which is the contraction of Sanskrit <rr) ceremony, 
which precedes the marriage ceremony. Firdousi says: — 

'* The king and his army then got over their horses and went to 
the land of Azar Gushasp. He gave a good deal of his wealth 
in charity to the poor and gave more to the needy who concealed 
their needs. The worshipper (in charge) of the fire of ZarthOsht 
went before him with bdj and barsom in hand. The king led 
Sepinud before him. He taught her the religion and its manners 
and customs. He purified her with the good religion and with holy 
water, and the impurities of a foreign race were removed from her.” 

We have finished the task of examining Porter’s interpretation of 
the device and characters on the bas-relief of Beharatn Gour at Hnksh-i- 
Rustam, and of substituting another interpretation in its place, on the 
authority of Ousley’s possible interpretation of the corresponding 
device and characters on a coin of Beharfun Gour, We will conclude 
this paper, with a short account of Behnram Gour’s visit to India arid 
of his marriage with Sepinud, as given in the Shfth-nAnieh. Firdousi's 
account givc3 us a glimpse of the court of an Indian Kitja, as seen by 
n Persian prince. 

II. 

It appears from the Shfih-nAmeh that in the reign of Belmr.im 
Gour (A. D. 417 — *1138) Kanoj was the capital of Xorthorn India. 
Sbangcl was the appellation of the then ruler of India. His 

country extended from Hindustan (the country on the banks of the 
Indus) to the frontiers of China. He demanded tribute from China 
and Sind j The Yazir of BeharAm Gour once excited 

the ambition of his master to conquer the country of this powerful 
king. Beharfun asked a friendly but threatening l-tter to b» written 

> Porter*- travel- I.. .‘.32. 



to Slwugcl. I give here the full text of the letter from the Persian 
king to the Indian Riljil, to give an idea of the way in which letters 
were then written : 

“May the blessings of God be upon him, who seeks His blessings. 
He is the Master of Existence and of Non-existence. Everything in 
the world has its equal, but. God is unique. Of all things that He 
bestows upon His man, whether he be n servant of the throne or the 
possessor of a crown, there is nothing in this world hotter than reason, 
which enlightens the low ns well as the great, lie, who gets pleased 
with reason, never behaves badly in the world. He, who chooses virtue 
never repents. One never drinks an evil from the water of wisdom. 
Wisdom releases a man from his calamity. May one never he 
overtaken with calamity ! The first evidence of (one’s possessing) 
wisdom is, that he is always afraid of doing an evil, that he keeps 
his body under control and that ho seeks the world with an eye of 
wisdom. Wisdom is the crown of kings. It is the ornament of all 
great men." After this short dissertation on virtue and wisdom, 
Peharam Gour addresses the Indian king directly ns follows: — 

“Yon know not (how to remain in) yonr own limit; yon attach 
your soul to yourself. Although I am the ruler at this time, and 
although all good or evil must proceed from me, you are ruling as a 
king. How can there be justice then ? Injustice proceeds from every 
direction. It does not befit kings to be hasty and to be in alliance 
with evil-thinkers. Your ancestor’s were our vassals. Your father 
was a vassal of ouv kings. None of us has ever consented to the 
tribute from Hindustan falling into arrears. Look to the fate of 
the Khakan of Chin, who came to Iran from China 1 All, that he had 
brought with him, was destroyed, and he was obliged to turn away 
from the evil, which he himself had done. I find, that you have 
similar manners, traits of character, dignity and religion. I am in 
possession of instruments of vvar and all the necessary means. The 
whole of my army is unanimous (to go to war) and well prepared. 
You cannot stand against my brave warriors. There is no com- 
mander (worthy of the name) in the whole of India. You have a 
conceited high opinion of your power ; you carry a river before a 
sea. However, I now send you a messenger, who is eloquent, wise 
and high minded. Either send tribute or prepare for war and tighten 
your belt. Greetings from ns to the souls of those, with whom 
•justice and wisdom are as well mixed up, as the warp and the woof.” 
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Hebarain Gour -then addressed this letter of threat to “ Sb angel, 
the Commander of- Hind (which extends) from the river of Knnoj 
to the country of Sind.” He chose himself as a messenger to 
carry this letter, and under the pretence of going for hunt, started 
with a few chosen and confidential followers for India and crossed 
the Indus, which Firdousi calls the river of the country of magicians 
(u) j* 5 ha.vjf )• When he went to the grand palace of the Indian 

king, he saw it guarded by armed men and elephants and heal’d 
bells and Indian clarions playing. He was received into the audi- 
ence hall with all honour due to the envoy of.a great king. Beharam 
found the Indian palace to be a -magnificent one, with crystal 

- on its ceiling, and silver, gold and gems on the walls. The king had 
•a brother and a son with him in the audience hall, when BeharAm 

- communicated to him the message from - the Court of Persia. He 
submitted the letter before the Indian prince with the following 
words: — 

u 0 king of kingly descent ! a son like whom no mother in the world 
has given birth to, the great exhalted (King of Persia), who is tho 
cause of happiness to his city, by whose justice, poison becomes an 
untidote of poison, to whom all great men pay tributes, and to whom 
lions fall a prey, who, when he takes the sword in a battle, turns a 
desert into a sea of blood, who in generosity is like a cloud of 
spring, and before whom, treasure and wealth are nothing, sends a 
message to your Majesty of ludiauud a Pahlavi letter on satin.* 

Tho Indian king, in reply, refused with indignation to pay any 
:tribute to the Persian king. In this reply, he described his country 
‘to bo very rich and to be full of amber, aloe, musk, camphor, 
medicinal drugs, gold, silver and precions stones. He said, he had 
mighty princes under his sovereignty, acknowledging him ns the 
paramount power. His country extended from Knnoj to the 
frontiers of Iran and to the country of Saklab (the Slavs). All the 
sentinels in Hind and Khoten and Chin proclaimed his name. He 
had the daughter of the Fngfoor of Chin ns a wife. A son was 
born to him of this wife from Chin. Ho had an army of 5100,000 
men under him. He had twelve hundred dependents who were his 
blood relations. 

After tho communication of the message and' tho above reply 
from the Indian king,Bebarara had a friendly fight in the presence 
of the king, with one of his best warriors. The superior strength 
in the fight, and the skill in the art of using the bow and the arrow, 
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which Beharum showed, made tlie king, suspect that Beharum ,wns 
not an ordinary conrtier of the court of .Persia, but a man of royal 
blood. : He asked his minister to .pevsna&e Bchavum to postpone 
his departure for some time and stay a . little longer at Kanoj, yhere, 
he said, the fruit trees gave two crops per year. The Vazir tried 
to win Beliaram over to the side of the Indian king and. to persuade 
him to make Kanoj his permanent residence. Behar&m. refused, 
and then the king tried to do away with this powerful Persian 
messenger by requesting him to go to kill a ferocious wolf and a 
dragon in the vicinity, of. .his city. He expected Beliaram, to .bo 
killed in the fight with these animals, but to bis surprise Beliaram 
returned victorious. 

Now, Sliangel liad a very beautiful daughter by name (o^b***) 
Sepiuud. He offered the daughter in marriage to Beliaram, hoping 
that by that marriage lie could secure the permanent stay of such 
a brave general as Beliaram at his Court. Bohnrnm consented. and 
married Sepiuud.. One day Beliaram confided to Sepinud , the 
secret of his position and proposed to her to. run away from Hindus- 
tan to Iran, where ho promised to install her as, queen. Sepiuud con- 
sented and asked Beharum to wait for five days, when the, king with 
all his retinue was expected to go on an annual pilgrimage to. a reli- 
gious place, about 20 furlongs from Kanoj. She Baid, that the 
king’s absence from the city would be a convenient time to leave the 
country. Beharum followed her advice and under the pretence of 
illness declined to accompany the king. Daring the .absence of the 
king, he left the country with his queen and-marched continuously till 
ho reached the banks of the Indusj across which there was going on 
a brisk trade. Some of the Iranian merchants on the river recognized 
Beharam, but he asked them to keep the secret for some time longer. 
By this time, Shangel came to know of the flight of his daughter and 
Beharam, and followed them in hot pursuit with a large army, ' He 
overtook them;’ but then 'learning, that his son-in-law- was no other 
than the Persian king Beharam ■ Gour himself, he was much pleased 
and returned to his own country. Beharam, on his return to Iran, 
took his Indian queen to the then celebrated great fire-temple of 
Ader-Goushasp, and got her zoroastrianized at the hand of the head 
priest of the temple. 

After some time Shangel paid a friendly visit to Persia, and was 
accompanied by the following seven tributary princes 1 : — The king of 

i M, Mohl. Bmall Edition, Yol. YI» ; p. 50. . . 


Cabal, the king of Sind, tlie king of the Yogis, king Snndel, kins 
Jandel, the king of Cashmere and the king ofMnltan. He stayed 
for two months at the court of Persia, and, a short time before his 
return, he gave a document to his daughter Sepinud, which expressed 
his will, that at his death, the throne of Kanoj should pass to his 
daughter and sou-in-law. 

Malcolm, in his History of Persia, 1 alludes to this episode and con- 
siders it to be a romauce hardly deserving of notice, but he does not 
give any reasons for this allegation. It is a matter of great surprise 
that he should reject, as altogether romantic, an episode described by 
Firdousi and confirmed by the devices and characters of some of 
Beharam’s coins, but at the same time believe an episode of the type 
of 4 Practice makes perfect ’ story. Again, we most bear in mind, that 
Tabari, who lived 100 years before Fndonsi, though he does not go 
into any deta.ls, confirms the fact of Beharnm Hour’s visit to India 
and his marriage with an Indian princess. 2 Mirkbood confirms this 
story, not only on the authority of Tabari, but also on that of 
another historian, Ebn-Athir. 3 

Firdousi calls the Indian king Shankel or Shangel. It is likely, 
that the name is derived from Snngala, which was, at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion of Iudia, the capital of the Kathrci, an important 
tribe living between the Chcnab and the Ravi. 

III. 

Now, not only do Tabari, Ebn-Athir, Mirkhond and other Mnhomc- 
dnr. writers confirm the fact of Beharam Guur’s embassy to the court of 
an Indian Raja, but even (a) Indian books, ( b ) Indian coins, and 
(c) Indian monuments confirm the fact. 

(a) According to Wilford, 4 the Agni Parana refers to the Btory of 
Beharum Hour's marriage with an Indian princess. In his learned 
paper on Vicrnmndityn and Salivnhnna, he relates the Agni Parana 
story of Gnnd’harvn, n heavenly chorister, who, having incurred 
Indra’s displeasure, was doomed to assume the shape of an ass. Though 
in the disguise of an ass, he performed n great extraordinary feat to 
convince the king Tamra-sena of his great power. Having then 
convinced him, he married his daughter and, after some time, 


» Veil . 1., p.P3. 

9 Chrouiqnc de Tabari par Zotcaberg Tome 1! , pp. 123-123. 

9 itemoire-i nurdtverses Antiquity dela Perse, par S i 1 v « atre De t-’ftey, p. 3 
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disclosed himself in his original human shape. A son was born and 
he was the third Vicrnmaditja. Having described this Agni Purann 
story at some length, Wilford says: “ This is obviously the history of 
Yesdejird, son of Bahrain Gor, or BahrAm the ass, king of Persia : 
the grand featnres are the same, and the times coincido perfectly. 
The amours of Bahrain Gor with an Indian princess nre famous all 
over Persia ns well as in India.” 1 

In order to uphold his theory, that the third Yicramndityn, son of 
Gand’hnrva, known ns Gndka-rnpn (i.e., the nBS-shnpcd) in the spoken 
dialects, was the samo ns Yesdejird, son of Beharam Gour, king of 
Persia, Wilford 2 produces several fncts of similarity in their Indian 
and Persian stories. 

1. As Yicrama was the son of Gadlia-rupa, i.e., the man with 
the countenance of an ass, so Yezdejird was the son of BelmrAm 
Gour, i.e., Beharam the ass, who was so-called from the fact of his 
great fondness for hunting wild asses. 

2. The father of Gndhn-rupa was, according to tho Ayin-i- 
Akbari, Ati-Brahma, 3 and tho father of Beharam Gour was 
Yezdejird who was called Athim. 4 Thus tho Indian Ati-Bmhmu 
was the same as Persian Athim. 

3. The grandfather of Gadlia-rupa was Brahma/’ And Beharam 
Gour’s grandfather was another Bahrain. So the Indian Brahma 
was the same ns Persian Bahram. 

4. Gadba-rupa had “incurred tho displeasure of Indra, king of 
the elevated grounds of Morn or Turkestan, and was doomed by 
him to assume the Bhape of an ass, in tho lower regions. Bahram 
Gour, or the ass, likewise incurred the displeasuro of tho Klmcan 
or mortal king of Mero.” c I think the parallel instance of Beharflm 
Gour’s incurring displeasure, which Wilford has referred to above, 
is not a proper instance, since we learn from the Shah-nameh that 
the Khakan of Chin’s invasion of the country of Persia, was no way 
the result of any special displeasure incurred by Beharam Gour. 
According to Firdousi, the Khakan seems to have thought of in- 
vading the Persian territories, on finding that Beharam Gour was 
occupied a good deal in pleasure and enjoyment, and had neglected 

1 I bid, pp. 149-160. 8 Ibid, pp. 16 J .61. 

3 Atbirmab. “ Gladwin’s Translation of Ayeen-Akbery,” Yol. II., p. 49. 

* Chroniquede Tabari par Zotenberg, Yol. II., p. 103. 

3 Birxnabraj. *• Gladwin’s Aj een-Akbery,” Yol. II., p. 49. 

« Asiatic Researches, TX., p. 161. 
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disclosed himself in his original lmninn shape. A son was born and 
be was the third Vicramaditya. Having described this Agni Ptmum 
storrat some length, Wilford says: “ This is obviously the history of 
Yesdejird, son of Bahrain Gor, or BahrAm the nss, king of Persia : 
the grand features are the same, anti the times coincide? perfectly. 
The amours of BahrAm Gor with an Indian princess are famous nil 
over Persia as well ns in India.” 1 

In order to uphold his theory, that the third Vicmtnadityn, son of’ 
Gand’hnrva, known ns GadhA-rnpn (i>„ the ns?-shnpcd) in th*' spoken 
dialects, was the same as Yesdejird, son of Beharam Gour, king of 
Persia, Wilford 2 produces several facts of similarity in their Indian 
and Persian stories. 

1. As Vicratna was the son of Gadha-rnpa, i\>\, the man with 
the countenance of an ass, so Yezdejird w/is the son of BebnrAm 
Gour, i.e., Beharam the ass, who was so-called from the fact of his 
great fondness for hunting wild asses. 

2. The father of Gadha-rupn was, according to the Ayin-i- 
Akbari, Ati-Brahmu, 3 and tho father of Beharam Gour was 
Yezdejird who was called Athim. 4 Tims the Indian Ati-Bmhma 
was the same ns P*«ix me'u ot the worm 

3. The gran' 1 - 1 '- this transient world, King Beharam „•> rt„p„ | . ) *, T , 
/lr.n£-~^, 1( 3ouj. Do not turn away from the orders of this monarch. 

Carry my dead body to the fire. Give all my treasures, all my conn- 
try, my crown, my throne, and my royal helmet to King Beharam.” 3 

Thus. we see, that, according to Firdonsi, the throne of Kanouj 
passed by virtue of its Hind a king’s last testament, to the Persian 
king Beharam Gour and his heirs. This confirms what Wilford 
says that “ The dynasty of the Gardabhinas is probably that of the 
descendants and successors of Bahrain Gur in Persia. The Princes 
in the. north-western parts of India were vassals of the Persian 
kings, at r a very early period ; and the father-in-law of Babram 
Gur used to send a yearly tribute to them.” 4 

To support bis theory, that the dynasty of the Gardabhinas was 
probably that of the descendants and successors of Beharam Gour 
in Persia, Wilford 5 gives other instances of Indian tribes and dynas- 
ties, that had descended from the Persian stock. Shirovyeh or 
Kobad, the son of Khosru Purviz, hod ordered, somewhat against 

1 Travels, VqI. II., pp. 13-15, a Asiatic Researches, IXf, p. 151 . 

3 Calcutta.Edition, Vol. III., p. 1682 . Mohl, small Edition, VI., pp . 53-54. 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX., p. 155. 6 Ibid , pp, 233-241 
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his wish, seventeen of his brothers (fifteen according to Firdou'si), 
to be put to death. It was believed in the West, i.e„ in Persia, 
that they were so murdered. Firdousi says that they were so 
murdered, and that Khosru wept bitterly "when he heard this. 
But other authors 1 say that it was merely a rase, and that 
•they were in fact sent away to India. “ There is hardly any 
doubt,” says Wilford, “that the kings of Oudypoor and the 
Marh&ttas, are decended from them (the Persian princes) and their 
followers.” 2 Mr. William Hunter, in his narrative of a journey 
from Agra to Oujein in 1790, 3 says, “The Raja of Oudipoor is 
looked on as the head of all the Rajpoot tribes, and has the title of 
Rina by way of pre-eminence. His family is also regarded with 
high respect by the Musulmans themselves, in consequence of a 
curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. He is said to be 
descended, in the female line, from the celebrated Anushirwan who 
was king of Persia.’* 

(b) Having shown at some length, that Indian books and traditions 
confirm the fact of Beharam Gour’s visit to India and bis marringe 
with an Indian princess, the daughter of the King of Kanonj, we will 
.now examine how far some of the old Indinn coins support the fact 
of Beharam Gour’s visit to India. We are indebted to Piinsep for 
the valuable help on this subject. In his essay on Snurashtra coins, 
he says that the type of that series of Indinn coins is an “ example 
of imitation of a Grecian original,” 4 and that “a comparison of 
these coins with the coins of the Arsakian and Sassaninn dynasties of 
Persia, which are confessedly of Greek origin, ’^satisfactorily proves 
that. Then referring to several coins in that group (figs. 13-15, plate 
XXVII.), he says, 0 “ The popular name for these rude coins— of 
silver and copper — is, according to Burnes, in Gujarat ‘ Gadhia-kn 
paisA,’ ‘ Ass-money,’ or rather, ‘ the money of Gadhia,’ a name of 
Yikramaditya, whose father Jaynntn, one of the Gandharhas, or 
heavenly choristers, is reputed to linve been cursed by Indni, 
and converted into an ass. Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of 
Yikramaditya (Asiatic Researches, IX., 155), endeavours to trace, 
in this story, tile Persian fable of BahrAm Gor’s amours with an 
Indian princess, whence were descended the Gardnbhirm dynasty 
of Western India (gardahhn being the Sanskrit equivale nt, for 

1 Ibid, p. 150. * Hid, p. 150, s Asiatic ttewr.-hc*., Vol. VI., y>. 8. 

♦ Ee«nyB on Indian AntlquUic*, By Jntnc*. l , rin B <*p, etlliul Lv I.. 

Vet. I.3P5. 5 Ibid. ' 9 Hid, pj.. U t-C. 
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gor, *an ass’). TIio story is admitted into tho prophetic chapters 
of the Agni-puriina, and is supported by traditions all over tho 
country. Remains of tho palace of .this Vikrama are shewn in 
Gujarat, in Ujjuin, and even at Benares ! The Hindfis insist that 
this Vikrama was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only a 
powerful king of the western provinces, his capital being Cambat 
or Cambay: and it is certain that the princes of those parts wero 
tributary to Persia from a very early period. Tho veteran 
antiquarian, Wilford, would have been delighted, could he have 
witnessed the confirmation of his theories afforded by tho coins 
before us, borne ont by the local tradition of a people now unable 
even to gness at the nature of tho curious and barbarous marks ou 
them. None but a professed stndicr of coins could possibly have 
discovered on them tho profile of a face after the Persian model, on 
one side, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar on the other ; yol such is 
indubitably the case, as an attentive consideration of the accumula- 
tion of lines and dots on figs. 13, 16, will prove. 

Should this fire-altar be admitted as proof 

of an Indo-Sassaninn dynasty in Sauruslitra, we may find the date 
of its establishment in the epoch of Yesdijird, the son of Bahvnm 
Gor; supported by tho concurrent testimony of the Agni-purand, 
that Vikrama, the son of Gadli&rupa, should ascend the throne of 
M&lvd (Ujjain) 753 years after the expiation of Chdnakya or A. 
D. 441.” • ■ 

Thus we find tlmtthelegond on a set of old Indian coins, popularly- 
known as ‘ Gadhia-kd paisa,’ supports the fact of Belmram Gour’s 
visit to India and his marriage with an Indian princess. 

(c) Lastly, coming to the old monuments of India, we ifind that 
Bomo of the paintings at the Ajnnta Caves support the fact of 
Beharam Gour’s visit to India. Mr. James Campbell thus describes 
one of the paintings in Cave XVII. at Ajunta. 1 “ On the left end of 
the ante-chamber, below, a Buddha sits in the middle in the teaching 
posture ; two celestial fly-fiap-bearers stand by his side ; and above 
are the usual angels on clouds bringing garlands. On the right 
ride sit about sixteen friars, all bare-headed and dressed alike* 
Above them are three horses, on one of which is a man in Iranian 
dress with peaked cap, jerkin and trousers; and, in the background 
behind these, is an elephant on whioh sits a great lady-with her 


1 Bombay Qanetteor, Kbandeish, Vol, Xll., p, 556, 
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children and 'servant behind her, all making obeisance to th& 
Buddha. At the Bnddba’B feet, two chiefs sit making profound 
obeisance to the Buddha. . . , To the right and behind him are 
two with smaller crowns, the one to the right also on a cushion. To 
the left is another with a small crown, and, beyond him a decidedly, - 
Persian personage, with high-peaked cap, short blnck beard and 
long hair; while in front of him a jewelled chieftain is seated. 
To the left are four horsemen, one bearded and completely olothed, 
probably asorvant of tbe prince or chief. Behind the whole group 
are two more Sassanians and two horses, the riders in which have 
tbe Sassanian dress and peaked caps. Above are two elephants, 
on one of whioh is a man bare-headed, and with the Sassanian 
ribbons or banderoles, at the back of his neck, while, behind him, 
a curious-looking attendant makes obeisance. On the other 
elephant are soveral Sassanian peoplo, all engaged in the Bamo 
way, while three pennants are carriod over their heads and three 
spears in front, with tassels attached to them. In tho background 
beyond this elephant, another fair Sassanian carries an umbrella. 
Mr. Forgusson considers that this scene represents Baliarara Gaur’a 
(420—44.0) embassy to tho king of Malwa.” 

'Now, if this painting really commemorated tho event of Boharam 
Gour’s embassy to India, as suggested by Forgusson, I think, 
it was tho work of Boharam Gour’s father-in-law Shnngol. We 
’earn from Firdousi, that ho was in tho habit of paying annual 
visits to a sacred place in the vicinity, and that it was daring one of 
such visits or pilgrimages that Boharam Gour arranged with his 
queen Sopinud, toleavo secretly tho court of Shangel and to rotnrn 
to Persia. It is possible, that Ajunta was tho placo of tho king’s 
annual visits, and that, when ho subsequently came to know of 
the royal descent of his son-in-law, ho caused a painting of his 
royal ombassy to bo painted on ono of tho caves there. According 
to Firdousi, tho placo of pilgrimago was 20 farsangs, i.e., abont 60 
miles from Kanouj. Of course, this distance falls much short of 
tbo aotual distance between tho placos now known ns Kanouj and 
Ajunta, but it is possible, that Firdousi moant to say 20 fnrsnnga from 
tho furthest limit of Kanouj which was then an extensive province. 
Again, it is poseiblo that Firdousi, when ho speaks of the place as 
that of U6t-worship (idol-worship), moans Bndlm worship.* 


1 Calcutta Edition, lll.p, 1574 j’slohl, Smn'.l vlluon.VI., p. 4U. 
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[ Read 21 si November 1895. The Rouble Mr. Justice 
Gandy in the Chair.] 

— ■» 

India is the original home of the game of chess. From India, it 
was introduced into Persia, in tho time of the great Nousbiravan or 
Chosroes I. The Arabs, who subsequently conquered Persia, intro- 
duced it into Spain, on tlieir conquest of tho country. Spain spread 
it into other parts of Europe. Though some seem to be of opinion, 
that it was the Crusaders, who brought it from the East, many are 
of opinion, that it was known in Europo, long before tho Crusades, 
and that it was known in England before the Norman conquest. 

As to its Indian origin, Sir "William Jones in his paper 1 “ On the 
Indian Game of Chess," says, “ If evidence bo required to prove 
that chess was invented by tho Hindus, we may be satisfied with 
the testimony of the Persians ; who, though as much inclined as 
other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a foreign 
people, unanimously agree that the game was imported from the 
west of India, together with the charming fables of Vishnnsarman, 
in the fifth century of our era ” 

The object of this paper is to adduce the testimony of one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, Persian writers, as to the Indian 
origin of the game. Sir W. Jones makes a passing allusion to 
Firdousi, but does not give his version of the origin. Further on, 
Sir William Jones says, 2 “ Of this simple game, so exquisitely con- 
trived, and so certainly invented in India, I cannot find any account 
in the classical writings of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
asserted, that Sanskrit books on Chess exist in this country ; and if 
they can he procured at Benares, they will assuredly be sent 
to us." 

“* * - _| ■■ I — I rm ...I — , .mm . , I j . ■ ... nil ^, rjr n , 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol, II, p. 159, 


3 Ibid, p 160. 
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I do not know, if since Sir W. Jones wrote the above, any Sans- 
krit writing has been brought to light, which would give in detail 
a description of the oi*igin of the game, and an account as to why 
this game was invented. If a Sanskrit work of the kind has been 
brought to light, it will be of some use to see, how far the follow- 
ing version of Firdonsi, about the circumstances which led to the 
invention of this game, was right. 

Firdonsi gives this version on the authority of jme Shnhni 
( (S a wise old man :■ — 

“ Thero lived a king in India, Jamhour by name, who 

was more valiant than Fuor (jj 9 ). 1 He was an intelligent aud 
wise monai’ch, whose territory extended from Kashmir in the west 
to China in the east. He had his capital at a place called Sandal i 
The king had a wife who was equally intelligent and 
wise. The queen gave birth to a prince as beautiful ns the moon. 
The king named the child Gau (y). A short time after tho 
birth of tho prince, king Jamhour died, conveying his last wishes 
to his queen. The civil and military authorities of the State 
met together and after some consnltation resolved, that as the 
prince was a minor, and, as such, was not capable of carrying on 
the affairs of tho State, tho crown ho bequeathed upon Mai ( ^°)> 
a brother of tho lalo king, who lived in Dambar (_rt J e). Mai 

accepted tho throne and came to Sandali from Dambav. After 
ascending the throne, ho married the wife of his decoased brother, 2 
and a son was born, whom lie named Talbend (•vhr-^j. When 
tho child grow two years old and Gau seven years old, king Mai 
foil ill and died within fifteen days of his illness. Tho nobles of 
tho State mot together and resolved, that np to tho time when tho 
two princes came to age, the throne bo entrnstod to tho queen, who 
had all along shown herself to be virtuous and wise. Tho qncen 
ascended the throne and entrusted tho two princes to tho enre of 
two learned men to be properly educated. When the princes grow 
up, they separately went to their mother and asked her, which of 
her two eons, she found <o be nobler and worthier than tho other. 
She evaded the question, saying in a general wav, that in order to 

5 IV.rtt". who v.ns bv Alo'cnwler. 

- Thi ' r.lhrion .,2)<nvs, ih.it widow mirrian* rr«* ny prohibited In Northern 
India, its ?Sw tilin' n{ S'nmhij.ii (hi, in tho '-isth r-uiury lifter Chritl. 
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deserve her approbation, they must be an temperate, courteous and 
wise, ns befitted the sons of a king. Then again they went separately 
to her and asked her, to which of the two sons she would entrust 
the throne. She said to each of thorn in turn, that ho was entitled 
to the throno on account of his wisdom. Thus, both the princcB 
came to age with their minds filled up with tho ambition of being 
tho fntnre rulers of the country. Their respectivo teachers fannod 
the fire of this ambition. They' looked with jealousy at each 
other. The noble men of tho Court and tho peoplo divided 
themselves into two factions, ono supporting the cause of Gau 
and the other that of Tnlhend. Ono day both the brothers 
went together to their royal mother, and asked her, which of 
the two sons she found to ho worthy of tho throne. In reply, she 
asked them to be patient and to submit the question to the leading 
men of the State for a peaceful settlement. Gan, who was tho older 
of the two, did not like this reply and asked her to decide that question 
herself, He said, " If yon do not find me worthy of tho throne of my 
father, say so, and give the throne to Tnlhend, and I will submit 
myself to him. But if you find me better qualified by my age and 
wisdom, ask Talhend to give up his claim to the throne.” The mother 
said in reply, that though he (Gau), being older than the othor brother, 
had a better right to the throne, it was better for him to settle the 
question of succession peacefully with his younger brother. Tnlhend, 
however, did not like even this qualified expression of opinion by his 
royal mother in favour of Gau on account of his being elder of the 
two, and said that age did not always carry with it any kind of 
superiority, and that in civil and military appointments, it was not 
always the aged who occupied high positions. He said, that as his 
father Mai was the last occupant of the throne, he had every right to 
the throne as his heir and successor. The royal mother thereupon 
called upon him not to lose his temper and to take, what she had said, 
in the spirit, in which sho had uttered. She said that she treated 
both tho brothers impartially and fairly, and thereupon distributed 
equally among them, all the royal treasures, that she had under her 
control. 

‘ The two brothers then resolved to submit the question 'of succes- 
sion to the arbitration of their tutors. • But the' tutors, being interested 
in the elevation to power of their respective pupils, did not come to 
any decision. Then the princes got two thrones placed in the 
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audience hall and Bent for the nobles of the State and asked them to 
settle the question ; but as the court was equally divided, it vras difficult 
to do so. Then, the last resort was to submit the question to war. 
Before making any preparations for war, Gau requested his brother 
to withdraw from the contest, saying that the throne of Jamhonr 
passed to Mai, only during his minority, and that Mai was no more 
than a regent, and that therefore he (Gau) was entitled to the throne. 
Talhend did not attend to this and prepared for war. Both the 
brothers collected their armies, and before the commencement of the 
battle, Gau once more requested his youuger brother, through a 
messenger, to give up the contest. He also suggested the alternative 
of dividing the kingdom into two parts. But all this vras of no 
avail, as Talhend was bont upon fighting. Gau sent for his preceptor 
and asked his advice over the state of affairs at this crisis. The 
preceptor adviced his royal pupil to once more try his best to win 
over his brother, by offering him all the royal treasures, except the 
throne and the royal seal. Gau sent a special messenger to Talhend 
offering all these, but it was of no avail. 

Before giving the final orders to commence fighting, Gau said a 
few words of encouragement to his soldiers and asked them to tnko 
Talhend prisoner, but not to kill him or wound him. On the other 
sido, Talhend also gave a similar order to Ins soldiers. A bloody 
battle was fonght, in which the army of Talhend received a crushing 
defeat. At the end of the battle, Gnu once more asked his brother 
to give up tho hopeless contest, but Tnlhond paid no attention to his 
request and retired from the battle-field to a place called Marg nnd 
collected another large army, paying men very liberally for their 
services. He then sent an insulting message to his elder brother 
Gau, and said that ho was willing to fight again. At the instance 
of bis preceptor, Gnu sent n peaceful reply, offering terms of pence to 
his brother. Talhend called a council of war and submitted the 
terms offered by his brother for consideration. In the end, they 
resolved to fight ngnin. A second bloody and fierce battle was 
fought, wherein Talhend was found dend, over his elephant, through 
great exhaustion, consequent upon hard work, nnd want of food and 
water for a long time. Gnu, not seeing his brother in the midst of the 
army, sent his men to inquire, and they found him dead upon the 
back of his elephant. Gan lamented long for the death of his brother. 
When the queen heard of the death of her younger son, .she km 
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herself in profound grief. She went, to Tnlhend’s pnlncc nnd burnt hie 
crown and throno ns signs of mourning, and then burnt his body 
according to the customs of the Hindus. 

Gnu, when he heard of the grief of his mother, went to her nnd 
consoled her, saying, that he had no hand in the death of his brother, 
that lie had done his best to dissuade him from lighting, that, he hnd 
given all possible instructions to his army not to lcill or wound him, 
and that ho was found dead on the elephant, without in the lenst 
being wounded by anybody. The mother could not believe the fact, 
that Tnlhend was found dead on the bnclc of his elephant, nnd that ho 
died of exhaustion without being killed or wounded by any ono in the 
turmoil of tho battle. She thought, that a case like that wa9 
impossible and suspected some foul play. Gau thereupon asked his 
mother to be patient for some time, in order that he may prove to 
her satisfaction, that a death, like that of Tnlhend, was possiblo in a 
battle-field, and that neither lie nor anybody else hnd any hand in 
his death. He said, that by some contrivance ho would provo to 
her satisfaction, that the death of a king, on the back of his elephant, 
in the midst of a battle, on being shut np on all sides, and without 
being either killed or wounded by anybody, was quite possible. 
Ho added, that if ho could not prove that, ho was ready to bnrn 
himself. The mother thereupon desired to be shown how such a 
death was possible, and said, that if that could not bo shown to 
her satisfaction, she would prefer burning herself rather than that 
her son Gau should burn himself. Gau thereupon returned to his 
palace, and told his preceptor all that had passed between him and 
his mother. The preceptor advised the king to call a council of 
learned men from different parts of the country, such as Cashmere, 
Datnbar, Marg and Mai, and to ask them to devise some means or 
contrivance, by which the queen can be consoled for tho death of 
her younger son, and by which, it can be shown to her, that the 
death of a king, without either being wounded or killed in a battle, 
was quite possible, and that it might he brought about by being 
shut np on all sides and consequently through exhaustion and 
want of food and water. 

Gan accordingly sent messengers all round and called a council 
of the learned men of the country. The preceptor of the king 
explained to them the whole state of affairs and then desci’ibed the 
battle-field on which the battle between the two brothers was 
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fought ami the position of the different armies and generals. On 
learning all the particulars, the learned men, and especially two 
among them, invented the game of chess, wherein one could see 
how one of the two kings, without being slain, was shut up on all 
sides by the army of his opponent and lost the battle or the game. 

I give below Firdonsi’s description of the game, to enable tlio 
players of tbe modern game, to see how far their method of play 
resembled that described by Firdonsi as the Indian method. In 
giving my translation I follow the text of Mold (Vol. VI., p. 442, 
1. 3397). “ Two great and good-natnred men prepared a square 

board of ebony wood. It represented ditches and a battle-field on 
which two armies had met face to face. They painted 100 squares 
on that hoard for the movement of the army and the king. Then 
they prepared two armies out of teakwood and iron’ and two 
exalted kings with dignity and crown. Over it, the footmen and 
the horsemen were drawn in two lines prepared for the battle. 
Horses and elephants, the Dastur of the king and the warriors, who 
ride their horses in the midst of an army, all presented the picture 
of wai’fare, some marching fast and at a gallop and others going at 
a slow pace. The king led the centre of the army, having his 
well-wishing minister on one hand. On tho two sides of tho hand of 
the king, were two elephants. The movements of the elephant 
raised the dust of the colour of the water of the river Nile. On 
tho sides of the two elephants were standing two camels, having 
two intelligent persons for their riders. On the sides of the camels 
were two horses and two riders, who conkl fipht on the day of 
battle. On the sides of the two linen of tho army were two 
warlike rooks, with all foam over tho lips, being excited for the 
battle. The foot solder moved herennd there, because in the midst 
of the battle, it was he who provided help. TThon one of theso 
(foot-soldiers) succeeded in going to the other end of the battle-field, 
ho had the right of sitting by the side of the king ns his adviser, 

“Tho advisor (or tho vazir) cannot move in the midst of tho 
battle more than one square away from the king. The cxnitr.l 
elephant moved three squares and ho looked across the whole battle- 
field np to a distance of two miles; similarly the camel also moved 
three squares, moving pompously and majestically over tho battle- 
field. The horse also moved three squares, one of which w«*> out 
of the way. Nobody dared to go before tho rook, 'which ran over 
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the -whole of the battle-field, looking for revenge. Everybody 
moved within the sphere of his own plain : none moved more or 
less. When somebody saw the king within his reach, he called out 
“Hold off, oh king!” The king then moved away and away from 
his square, until he had no more room Co move. Then the x-ook, 
the horse, the minister, the elephant and the foot-soldiers all shut 
up the way of the king. He looked round in all the four directions 
and fotmd his army defeated with their eye-brows dejected. He 
found his way shut up by water and ditohes. On his left and right, 
in front of him and behind him, were the soldiers of the enemy. 
Out of fatigue and thirst the king perished. This was the lot, that 
he had obtained from tho revolving heavens.” 

We find from these details of Firdousi, that among tho ancient 
Hindoos, the chess-board was made up of 100 squares, instead of 
84, as we have at present. In the modern method tho following 
pieces make up the first line of eight squares : — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Rook or castle, 'knight, bishop, queen, king, bishop, knight, rook or castle. 

But in the old Indian method, as there wox*o 100 squai-es, ten 
pieces formed the first line in the following order. To use Firdousi ’ b 
words : — 

Rook, horse, camel, elephant, Daslur, king, elephant, camel, horse, rook . 
To use modern words : — 

Rook, knight, bishop, castle, queen , king , castle, bishop, knight, rook . 

We thus find, that, xvliile in the ancient game, the rook and tho 
castle formed two different sets of pieces, in the modern game, they 
are combined into one. The very fact, that while all the different 
kinds of pieces in the modern game have one name, the piece 
representing the rook or castle has two alternative names, shows 
that in the ancient Indian game, rook and castle represented two 
different pieces, but latterly they were made to x-epi-esent one and 
the same piece. It appears, that it was in Pex-sia, that the 
amalgamation was first’ made, because the Pallia vi Madigan-i- 
Chatrang, of which we will speak' later on, speaks of 16 pieces 
on each side of the board, and - not of 20, as suggested by the 
description of Firdousi. • ‘ 
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We give below the English names of the different pieces and 
their Persian equivalents as given by Firdousi : — 

English ... Firdousi’s. 

King sb* (t. e., king). 

Queen ... ... ✓>*! jj‘ 3X ( i.c ., vazir) or (i.e,, tbs 

bishop or adviser of the king). 

Bishop ... ... (camel). 

Knight V* 1 * (horse). 

Castle ... ... (elephant). 

Kook ... ... (rook). 

Pawn * o (foot soldier). 

In the modern game, the queen, as the adviser of the king, occu- 
pies the second place of honour, which in tho old gnmo was occu- 
pied by the Dastur, t. e., the minister or the bishop of tho king. 
The name bishop, given to one of the pieces in tho modern English 
game, seems to mo to have been taken from the old Persian gnrao, 
where, according to Firdousi, his equivalent was Dastur. But thoso 
two pieces have changed their places in their respective games. 

Again, Sir William Jones 2 refers to a description of the game of 
ohess in the Bhnwishya Partin, “in which Yndhisht’hir is represent- 
ed conversing with Yytisa, who explains, at the king’s request, tho 
form of the fictitious warfare, and the principal rules of it.” In that 
description a boat forms one of the pieces of tliegamc. Sir William 
Jones 3 refers to that and says: “ A ship or boat is substituted, 
we see, in this complex game for tho rat'h, or nrmed chariot, which 
the Bengaleso pronounce rot'h, and which the Persians changed 
into rolch , whence came the rooh of some Enropean nations; as tho 
vierge and fol of the French aro supposed to be corruptions of ferz 
and fd, the prime minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs. 

. . . I cannot agree with my friend Radhncunt, that a ship is 

properly introduced in this imaginary warfare instead of a chariot, 
in which tho old Indian warriors constantly fought ; for, though 
tho king might bo snpposod to Bit in n car, so that the four an gat 
would bo complete, and though it may often bo necessary in a real 
campaign to pans rivers or lakos, yet no river is marked on the 
Indian ns it is on tho Chinese chess-board.” But Firdousi*® vor-Mon 
throws some light on this subject, because, we fmd from hri 

* Vr.sir in modern Perrinn. 5 j\«biUc Itciosrchcs Y<?!. I!., p. P*'* 

* Rid, r- 161. 
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description of the Indian game given above, that ditches and water 
were represented on the ancient Indian chess-board. 

The game of chess, thus showed, that it. was possible fora king to 
be shut up on all sides in a battle-field, and to die out of mere 
exhaustion and through thirst and hunger without being killed or 
wounded, by anybody. Gan showed the game to his royal mother, 
and explained, how it was possible for Talhend to have died on the 
battlefield through exhaustion, thirst and hunger, without being 
killed or wounded by any of his soldiers. Thereafter, the queen, 
whenever she remembered the death of her departed son, Talhend, 
sought to drown her grief in this game of chess. “ She always 
liked the game of chess because she was always sorry for the death 
of Talhend. She often shed tears of grief and in that case the game 
of chess was the only remedy for her grief.” 

Thus, we learn from Firdousi, that it was to console a royal 
mother, that an Indian prince had invented the game ot chess. We 
will now briefly see how, according to Firdousi, the game was 
introduced into Persia from India. 

One day, there came to Houshh'avan (Chosroes I.) of Persia, a 
messenger 1 from India, carrying with him Indian elephants, Sindhi 
horses and varions Indian curiosities, as presents for the Persian 
king from an Indian Raja , 2 He also carried a very handsome and 
costly chess-hoard and a letter from the Raja to the Shall of Persia. 
The messenger presented all these on behalf of his royal master to 
Nousliiravun, and communicated an oral message which said: “May 
yon live as long as the heaven lasts, Order those who are very 

1 We have an older authority, which, though it does not say how the game 
of chess was invented, supports Firdousi in his description, as. to how the game 
was introduced in Persia. It is the Pahlavi treatise, known as the Madigan-i- 
Chatraug, for the toxt and translation of which, we are indebted to Dastur 
Dr, Peshotan Byramjee Sanjanfl. Though the Pahlavi account is much shorter 
than Firdousi’s, and though there arc several points of difference, the two 
accounts agree in their main features. This Pahlavi treatise gives the name 
of the messenger as Taklitaritus. I give the name, as it is road by Dnstur 

Dr. Peshotan, but the word can be read in various other ways. 

3 The M&digtin-i-Chatrang gives the name of the Indian Riija as Devsdram. 
The word ^-*0300 can be read in various other ways, and I choose to read it as 
Dipislim, which is the Bamo as Dabislim, the well-known king of the hook of 
Kalileh and Damneh or the story of Bidpfie, otherwise known under its later 
i amc of Anydr-e-Sohili.' • <■ 
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Avise in your Majesty’s Court to place this chess-board before them, 
and to find out the method of playing this game. Lot them deter- 
mine the names of the different pieces, and the wy, how to move 
them in the different squares, -and how to regulate the courses of the 
elephant, the horse, the rook, the Vizier and the king. If your 
Majesty's courtiers will succeed in discovering the method of 
playing this game, we will acknowledge your suzerainty and give 
you the tribute, which your Majesty demands. But, if the wise 
men of Iran are not able to discover the method of playing this 
game, then, as they are not able to stand with us in point of wis- 
dom, they should cease asking from ns any tribute. Not only that, 
but in that case, Iran should undertake to pay tribute to India, 
because of all things, knowledge is the best.’’ 1 > 

The message having ended, the chess-board was arranged before 
king Nonsbiravan who began to look at it very eagerly. The mes- 
senger then, on being asked by the king, said that the game portrayed 
the scene of a battle, and that the king, if lie wasable to discover the 
method of playing it, would find therefrom, tlio details of a battle. 
Nousbiravan asked for a period of seven days, 2 by the end of which 
time, ho said, he would discover the method of playing the game. 

The noblemen and tho officers of the king’s court then tried their 
best to discover the method, but they all failed. The king was 
very sorry, lest it would throw a slur upon his royal court, that it 
possessed not a single clever sonl, who could solve the mysteries of 
an Indian game. 13ut then Bnznrjamehcr, the chief adviser of the 
king, rose to tho occasion, and undertook io solve the mystery of 
the game. lie studied it for one day and night and then disco* 
vered the method of playing it. Having communicated his success 
to bis royal master, the latter called an assembly, wherein lie 
invited the Indian messenger to be present. Bnznrjamehcr made 
the Indian messenger repeat the conditions of the treaty offered 
bv the Indian Raja, viz., that in case, an Iranian discovered the 

1 The inc ss agc, a« given in the Pnhlnvi treatise, rum thus : — 

“ As you deem yourself to be tire king of nil the rest of ns kings, and hold the 
title of emperor (over n«), the vri e e men of your court oueht also to enrpftss those 
of our.-?. Hence yon should send cs on exposition of tills game of chess (which 
ia rent herewith) and, if you fall to do so, you should give its uihut** and the 
fourth part of your revenues," — Dr. l'c'hotnn’fs Oftiij Fh»\tipno, M&dtyit.-!- 
Olntnnp, p. 1 . 

- The I’nhlnv i t rent he give* thrC'' day?, (IHd, p. * A 
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method of playing the game, the king oi Persia had the right of 
suzerainty upon the Indian ltfija, and then he arranged the game 
and showed to the messenger the method of playing it . 1 The 
whole of the assembly and the messenger were struck with aston- 
ishment at the intelligence displayed by the minister of the king. 
The king was much pleased with him and rewarded him very liberally. 

Firdousi thereafter adds that this Bnzarjameher, in his turn, 
invented another game called the game of Nurd 2 ( tj 3 ), a game 
like that of draughts or backgammon and carried it to India to test 
the intelligence of the Indian Brahmans, if they could solve its 
mysteries and discover the meaning and the mystery of the game. 
The Indian Raja asked a period of seven days 3 to try to discover 
the method. But the Hindoo sages in the end failed to discover the 
mystery of the game. 

The modern Indian name of the game of chess is “ Shatranj/’ 
which Sir William Jones derives as follows from its original 
Sanskrit word : — 

“It seems to have been immemorially known in Hindustan by 
the name of Chatur-anga, that is, the fonr * angas ’ or members, of 
an army . . . (ei:) elephants, horses, chariots and foot- 

soldiers. . . By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, it 

was changed by the old Persians into Chatrang ; 4 but the Arabs, who 
soon after took possession of the country, had neither the initial nor 
final letter of that word in their alphabet, and consequently altered it 
further into ‘ Shtranj,’ which found its way presently into the modern 
Persian, and at length iiito the dialects of India, where the true deriva- 
tion of the name is known only to the learned. Thus has a very 
significant word in the sacred language of the Brahmans been transform- 
ed by successive changes into axedrez, scacchi, dchecs, chess; and by 

1 The Pahlavi treatise says that he played twelve games with the Indinn 
envoy and won all of them. 

* According to the Madignn-i-Chatrang, the name of the game was Yin-i- 
ArtaBhir i yj. It was so called, in honour of Ardeshir Bnbegan, the 

founder of the Bassanian Dynasty. 

8 According to the Pahlavi account 40 days. 

i It is so named in the Pahlavi work Madigftn-i-Chairang. 
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a whirmical occurrence of circumstances, given birth to the English 
tvord check, and even a name to the Exchequer of Great Britain. 1 ” 

Several modern dictionaries derive the word chess from Persian 
‘ Shah,’ i. c., king. This mistaken etymology seems to have begun 
from the time the Arabs introduced the play into Europe, because 
having corrupted in their pronunciation the original word Olmtrnng 
into Shatranj, they derived the word from Persian ‘Shah’ (king) and 
‘ ranj ’ (trouble), and gave it the meaning of “ the trouble or the 
difficulty of the king,” because the chief point in the play rests upon 
shutting up the moves of the king. 

Before concluding this paper, we will briefly speak of two other 
versions about the origin and discovery of the game of chess. One of 
these versions is given by Caxton, the first English printer in his book 
“ The Game of Chess,” which was the second book printed in England 
(147 4). 2 

According to Oaxton’s work which was the translation of a French 
book, which, in its turn was taken froui the Latin, the game of chess 
was discovered in the time of "a king in Bahtlon that was named 
Enylmerodach a jolye man without jusfyee and so cruel that he did 
do hewe his faders body in thro hondred pieces ami gaf hit to etc and 
dcuoure to tbre hondred byrdcs that men cnlle voultres.” (Part I, 
cb. I.) 

It was discovered by a philosopher of tho East named Exccrses in 
Ohaldnic and Philomctor in Greek, Philomcter in Greek meant 
“ lover of justice or measure.” The philosopher, true to his name, was 
no flatterer, and hated the evil and vicious life of king Enylnierodneli 
(evil Mcrodnch). The king put to death, all those who dared to advise 
him and to remonstrate with him for bis injustice and cruelty. So, 
when the people requested 3 this philosopher to approach the king and 
advise him, he found himself in n difficulty. On being pressed to 
undertake, even at. the risk of his life, that important task which would 
immortalise his name, the philosopher consented. “ And thcnn<\ h<* 
began to tbynke hym in what manor he myght escape the doth and 
hope to the peple his promote and llienne thus he maad in thys 
manor and ordeygned the e.»cheqner of 04 poynte?.” 

5 Asiatic K< searches, Vol. II., j>. let 1 - 
* Ca\t»m's pnme of t'he>*<\ Fncrimile 1&U2, 

5 Caxton. Part IV., VII. 
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Having Urns discovered' tire game, the philosopher began to play it 
with the. barons, knights and. gentlemen of the, court of the king, who 
all liked it.vory much. The king once saw, the philosopher playing 
the game. He liked it and wanted to play with the philosopher. 
The. latter said that the king must first learn it thoroughly from him. 
The king consented. The philosopher began to teach it to him, and 
in so doing, dwelt at some length, upon the duties of the different 
officers of the Stale, that were represented on the chess-board. He 
dwelt at great length upon the duties and responsibilities of a good 
king, and at length advised the king to <l amende kymsclf and become 
vertuous. ,J The king thereupon demanded "upon payn of dethto telle 
hym wherefore he had founden and maad this playe and he answer d 
‘my right dere lord and kyng, the grettest and most thyng that I 
desire is that thou have in thyself a glorious and vertuons lyf. . . , 
Thus than I desire that thou have other gouornment thene thou hast 
had, and that thou have upon thyself first seignonrie and maistrie suche 
as thou hast upon other by force and not by right. Certeynly hit is 
not right that n man be mnister over other and comnndour whe 
he cannot rewle nor may rewle hymself and that his vertues domyne 
above his vyces, for seignourie by force and wylle may not longe 
endure. Thennc thus may thou see oon of the causes why and 
wherefore I have founden and maad this playe, whiche is for to 
correcte and repreve the of thy tyrannye and vicious lyaying.” * 

Having thus described at some length, the first cause, why he had 
discovered the game to improve the king, the philosopher said that 
“ the second cause wherefore this playe was founden and maad was for 
to lcepe him from ydlenesse, wherof Seneqne sayth unto Lucylle 
ydlenes without any ocupncion is sepulture of a mail lyuyng.’’ The 
philosopher made a few remarks as to idleness leading a man to an evil 
and sinful life, and said that the third cause why he had discovered 
the game was to remove “ peusifnes and thoughtes ” from the 
mind of the player. 

The king having heard all these causes thought “ that the 
philosopher had fonnde a good maner of correccion and than he 
thankyd hym gretely and thus by the signement and lenrnying of 
the philosopher, he chaunged his lif, his mauers and alle his euyll 
condicions.” Part IV., ch. 8. 


1 Caxton,Part I , Chap. III. 
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Now, though tlie two versions about tlie cause, wbicb led to the 
discovery of the game, are different, I think that the Greet: 
Philometor, referred to by Caxton, is the same as Persist 
Buzarjameber. The Greek name according to Carton means 
“loyd£ of justice,” and the Persian word means “ great in justice. 5 ' 
The Greek matron is the same as Persian meher. 

Now, before giving this version of the cause, why the game of 
chess was discovered, Carton’s work, though it does not believe the 
statement, alludes to one other version. It says that some men saj 
“that this play was fonnden in the tyme of the Yataylles and siege 
of Troye .” 1 This reminds us of what Sir William Jones 2 says of 
his being told “that this game is mentioned in the oldest law books, 
and that it was invented by the wife of Ihivan, king of Lanca, in 
order to amuse him with an image of war, while his metropolis was 
closely besieged by Rama in the second age of the world.” 

These two latter versions, the European version and the Indian 
version, which give to the siege of Troy and to the siege of Lanca 
respectively, the credit of having originated the discovery of the 
game of chess, are very striking, because they add one more link 
to the number of facts, which have been advanced to show, that 
there is a striking resemblance between the Indian episode of Sim 
and Itiivnn in the Rumayan and the Greek episode of Helen and 
Paris in the Illind . 3 


i Part I , clmp. I. 

. ] oV ^ Asbtie Researches, Vol. II., p. IGO. 

.'-Ue?) w. 111 ^ 1 ' ’Gd own, *ii teiwii umi 
*• . oll ’Hflil ni \ccc-c('. ai mihm-u 
vH rjorfee Pcsai ; riilr also a lecture by 
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subject. 
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Cashmere and the Ancient Persians. 

4 

l^lirxd 9lh Deccnibcr 1895. Dr, P. Prfvrron in the CVmi'r.] 

« 

n. Trover 4 in Iris itudjaiarangini 1 2 says that **ln all the geogra- 
phical notices of tlie ancients, itachniir appears to have boon joined 
to Inciia.” This is, to a very great extent., true of the geographical 
notices of tiashnierc in the ancient Iranian literature. 

I. 

In the times of tho A vesta, the niodern regions of Cashmere, 
Punjab and Seindc, which are watered by the great Indus and its 
tributaries, were included in tho region, known by tho name of 
Hapta Hindu ^ tbo Septa Siudlru (ipr fcpV) of the 

Vedas. As the Avcstioand Vcdic names Ilapta-Hindu and Sapta- 
Sindlm signify, tho Indus then had seven tributaries. Tire 
ancient Greeks and the ancient Hindus had given the following 
names to tho seven tributaries r — 


Vcdic 

Cl reck. 

Modern. 

In (he Valia hhll fata. 8 

Sindhu 

Vitas tfi 

Asikani 

Parushani 

Vipas ... 

Salad hr u 

Ivubhfi 

Indus 

Hydaspes 

Akesinis ... 

Hydraortes ... 

Hyphasis 

Hesydrus 

Koplieu 

Sindhu 

Jhelnm 

Chenanb 

Ravi ... 

Biya ... 

Sutlej 

Vitasta. 

Tohandrabhaga. 

Airavati. 

Vipasa. 

£atadrn. 


By the time, When the Pahlavi writers wrote their commentaries 
of the A vesta Vendidad, which mentions the name of this country as 
Hapta Hindu, some of the tributaries were united, and their number 
wasreduced to five, which has given the country its comparatively 
modern name of Panjnaddy or Punjab, i.c . , the country of five rivers. 
That such was the case, appears from the fact, that the Pahlavi com- 
mentators, not finding, in their time, the number of the tributaries 
to be seven, as indicated by their Avestic name, Hapta-Hindu, try 
to explain the name in a different way. They say 3 “ It is called 


1 Radjatarangini. Histoire dcs Rois du Kacbmir, Vol. II., p. 308. 

2 7 hid., II., p. 317. 

8 (Spiegel, Pahlavi Vendid&d, p. 7, 1. 1) 5“ J Oj u jyt u jyjy 
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Hapta-Htndn because there are seven rulers over it ( nrnsh haft 
ffin'lidanih hand digit sar-hhnfhi haft (fit").’' Again, it appears, that 
during the time of the Fablavi commentators, the limit of the 
country of the Hapta-Hindu, that is, of the country watered by 
the seven tributaries of the Indus, had immensely increased. 
Hence it is, that they add, though not definitely and clearly, that 
"the country ot Hindustan extends from east to west.” (Tin cla 
ii'-hftfihtrci Thn'lva an (huWrastaran TIcndunr. Spiegel, p. 7, l. 3). 

It is very strange, that though the country of India has continued 
to be occupied by the followers of the writers of the Yedas, who 
called it Siudhu, the country has continued to be known by its ancient 
Iranian name of Hindustan, and not by that of Sindhustan, as it 
should have been called from Sindhn, the Vedic name of the Indus. 

Cashmere, which has the sources of one of the tributaries of the 
Indus, the Jhelum, — the Ilydaspcs of the ancient Greeks, the B\*dns- 
pcs of Ftolemy and the Vitasta (fgRfrft) of the Vedas, — was then 
included in the above-named country of Hapta-Hindu. Unfortu- 
nately, the Iranian names of the tributaries of the Indus have not 
come down to ns in the extant Iranian literature. But still, the 
names, Ilydaspcs, the Greek name of the .Thcbmi, and Bydnspes, the 
name given to it by Ftolemy, clearly show their Iranian origin. 
Wc know, that some of the rivers of ancient Persia derived their 
names from “uspa, ” i.r., the horse, because their speed was con- 
sidered to ho as great ns that of the lior.se. 1 Take, for example, the 
Hvaspa i.e., the good-horsed (Yt. XIX, G7), 'which is 

thought to be the same as the Choaspes of the Greeks. The name. 
Hydaspes or Bydnspes, is another instance of a river deriving its 
name from Avestic as pa (-»£> xu spvjs L. erjuus) a horse. 

IT. 

Coming to the Fablavi hooks, we find, that the Bundcbo-h speaks 
of Cashmere, ns being situated in Hindustan.- If appears from fhir 
hook, that, though far from the country of Persia, and Ihongii not 
under the direct rule of the Iranian kings, it was onc«*n fjornastriurr 
country. The 2Pth chapter c>f this work speaks of the spirit aid 

1 Vi i?t tny p:g*T on “ Hot**' ta ancient Inn. 1 ' Journal of th* - Ar.thf.ipoi 
ealP-vUiy of Bombay, Vet. IV , No. 1. 

i.r., O.ohrnrff t« In India, .fu ti, p TO, 5. It’ N I*. 
F.v, W«‘inwit.XXlX.lf.. r-t m; Kuabl-Ab, P, HO. 
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rulers or heads of different, countries* whether ruled by Itun proper 
or not. In the latter class of countries, it names, among others, 
Kangdez, Pesyansii or the modern Posh in and Cashmere. Then 
it proceeds to name all the spiritual leaders, who had., at one time or 
another, ruled over these different places. But it omits to mention 
the name of the spiritual leader of Cashmere, thus showing, that 
very little of this country was known to the writer. 

That Cashmere was once a Zoronstrian country, appears to us 
also from the Saddar, of which we have not the original Pahlavi 
with us. Cashmere is there mentioned, with three other localities, 
as a place where Zoronstrian religion once prevailed. As Dr. 
West says These four localities are considered to be isolated from 
the seven regions to some extent, probably implying that they 
were supposed to contain Mazda-worshippers independent of 
Iranian rule, or that their position had become unknown.”! 

III. 

Coming to Firdousi’s S ha Imam eh, we find, that the first mentiou 
of Cashmere in that work, is in the reign of Kaikhosru. Cash- 
mere, then, seems to have been under the suzerainty of the king of 
Persia, because when the king, on ascending the throne, holds 
a grand review of his troops, Frimroz, one of his generals, 
commands the soldiers of Ivabul, Seistan and Caslunero. 2 

In the description of the long war of supremacy between 
Kaikhosru of Iran and Afrasiab of Turin, Cashmere is mentioned 
five times. 3 It seems, that Cashmere lay in the way of the march 
between Iran and Turin. When Afrasiab prepares for an invasion 
upon Persia, and when his army overruns the country from Cash- 
mere to Seinde, Kaikhosru, the King of Iran, asks his general 
Rustam to go to the frontiers of Turin without halting in Cabul or 
Cashmere. The way, in which India and Cashmere ai-e spoken of 

1 Sacred Books o£ the East, Vol. XXIV., p. 215J, Chap. X., 7. 

cptk-B T3, 41. ‘MHct s^AU 

\U\) Ht4 ttv . 

2 AH Lr* S'D*! 3 o"v ’ j 1 

AH jjl J xfi J y ^ 
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8 Mohl. Ill,, pp, 76. 236, 420, 498, 508. * 
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together, in some of these passages, confirms, what M, Trover says 
in his Rudjntaraugini, that the ancients always spoke of India and 
Cashmere together. At the end of the first campaign, when i he 
Turanians suffer a defeat, and Pi ran, their general, sues for peace, 
one of the terms of the treaty he proposes, is, that, the Turanians 
should withdraw their army from Cnshmore, and give up all claims 
■whatsoever upon the county. Wilson, in his essay on the ancient 
history of Cashmere, based on Itadjatnrangini, says, that the Tartar 
princes, spoken of in that work, were possibly some individual 
adventurers who took advantage of tho temporary confusion 
(caused by this and subsequent struggles between Iran and Tuvan) 
to establish themBelves in Cushmir.” 1 

The Brfihmins of Cashmere, known as the Pandits, are reported, 
even to-day, to be good astrologers. We find an allusion to that in 
the Shahnanieh. .Till had a son, named Shngad, of whom it was 
predicted by the astrologers of Cashmere, that- he would turn out a 
wicked man, and that he would bring about the min of his family. 
Firdousi says, that this turned out to be true, inasmuch as Slmgiul 
consjiircd with the king of Cabnl, to bring about tho death of his 
own brother Rustam. 2 

During the reign of Beharum-gaur* (Behav;Ttn V.), the king; of 
Cashmere was a vassal of the king of Ivnnouj, called by Firdomsi, 
king Shangcl. | 

According to M. Troyer, the translator of the Radjataraugini, j it 
appears, that Khnngel was a titulary name of all the kings { of 
Knnouj, and that the real name of this Rnjii was Sadasu yr 
Vesudhva, of the dynasty of kings known as the Bala Ufa's. Whelp 
his Indian king visited the court of the Persian king, who hat?! 
married his daughter, the king of Cashmere had accompanied liitA 
to Persia as one of his vassals. 

Coming to (he reign of Noushiravnu (Chosroes I.), we find from 
an episode given by Firdousi in the account of his reign, that 
Cashmere then formed a part of the territories of an Indian king, 
named .Tambour* ). In the deliberations of hi* State nffuiis, 

the sagos of Cashmere wove often invited to take parte’ 

M. Trover, in the third volume^ of his Radjatnrangini, says, on 
the authority of some historians, that in the reign of Xouahiravnn, 

t Auntie K<>i<i .ir.’he >, W. XV,, p. til. 9 Mold. IV., p, 701. 

* M-W.VL, p. Trt. * p. tm. '■ lbU(, ]I. 4 in. r 
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Cashmere formed a part, of a great Indian empire, which was in- 
vaded by a Persian army, and made to pay a tribute, but on the 
death of that monarch regained its independence from tho Persian 
yoke. From Firdousi, we know very little of an actual invasion, 
but we know, that an invasion was threatened, in tho caso of a 
refusal of tribute. The Indian king, instead of trying to settle tho 
question of tributo by a trial of the strength of arms, sought to 
settle it by a trial of the strength of intellect. lie sent to the 
Persian king, a messenger with tho game of chess, invented by the 
learned Pandits of his country, and askod that monarch to solve 
the inystorics of that game. If the l’orsian king or his oonrtiers 
succeeded in solving them, he promised to pay the desired tribute. 
A. learned courtier of the Persian king, succeeded in solving the 
mysteries of that game and thus gained for his soveroign and his 
country the tribute from India . 1 * 

Proceeding further in the Slmlmfuneh, we find an allusion to Cash- 
mere in the reign of Yezdajird. It seems, that Cashmero cloth was 
as well known to the ancient Persians, as it is now known to ns for 
its warmth and durability . 8 Among the commissariat requisites, 
necessary for a new army, Yezdajird, the last of the Sassanian kings, 
mentions the cloth of Cashmere, in one of his letters to his feudal 
princes, whom he asks to meet at a particular place in Khorassan, 
to make another stand against tho advancing power of tho Arabs. 

IV. 

Having examined the few allusions to Cashmere in the Shiih- 
nameh of Firdousi, we will notice here, the relation of the ancient 
Persians to Cashmere, referred to by Wilson in his “Essay on the 
Hindu History of Kashmir ,” 3 on the authority of Bada-nd-din, 
the author of Gober-i Alem Tohfet us-Shahi and of other Mahom- 
edan historians . 4 I have already alluded to a few in examining the 
references of Firdousi. 

King Surendra, one of the kings of Cashmere of the first period, 
had, says Wilson on the authority of Mahomedan writers, “ a 
daughter named Catpan Bhanu 5 of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments; the reputation of which induced Bahman, the son of 
Isfendiar, to solicit aud obtain the princess in marriage .” 6 


i Vide supra my paper on “ Firdousi’s version of the Indian Game of Chess.’’ 

Mohl. VI., pp. 384-90. 

a Mohl. VII., p. 4G2. f 3 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV., pp. 1-119. 

* Ibid, p. 5. s of. Pers.jjf?. « Asiatic Researches, XV., p. 18. 
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As to the authority for this statement, Wilson says, *' It does not 
appear from what source they have derived this story, as it is not 
found in the Hindu records, nor in the historical romance of 

Firdausi Had there been any foundation for the 

tradition, it might have been of some chronological utility.’' 1 I 
think the source of this tradition is Bahmnn-narach, i.r, f the hook 
of Bahman, written according to M. Mold, in t ho end of the 
eleventh or in the commencement of the twelfth century. If 
appears from the Balunan-uatneh, that the fame of the beaut v 
of the Avomen of Cashmere had spread even in Persia. When the 
different advisers of the king advised him to marry one of (he 
princesses of thedifferent countries, which they liked best, Uuslant 
pointed to Cashmere and advised his king to marry the princess of 
that country. Firdousi says, that Bahman had died a natural death. 2 
but according to Bachi-ud-din, 3 whose authority Wilson follows, he 
was murdered by the attendants of his Cushrniri queen, his 
marriage with whom, had proved very unhappy. 

Again, it appeals from the Bahman-immeh, that Cashmere was 
a place of refuge for the family of Rustam from the cruel hand of 
Bahman. His sisters and other relations ran mvav to Cashmere, 
when pursued by iho followers of Bahman. 4 

According to Bada-ud-din, 5 .Tatmcn, the third ruling prince of 
Cashmere after the above-named Surcndm, had sent a Cashmiri 
army under his son, to invade Persia, then ruled over by Honmi, 
the daughter of Bahman, hut the army was repelled by Darnb, the 
son of Bahman. 

dalocu, the third ruling prince after .Tnnnca, had, according to 
Bada-ud-din, subjugated n part of the north of Persia then ruled 
over by Daiuh. 5 

In the long list of rulers who succeeded .laloca, we have nothing 
special to record about the relations of the nueimt lYr.-mni with 

t JUJ p. IS. Mohl. V., p. I. 1. 

7 Asrtthr Kcfrarch'’-, XV., p, is a. 

‘ On the ether M<h‘ ! f T«hht-i-><thinm:t, u>:\t Shriteqp.t, i U>-r.‘ i* a pKv, 
called RtfUairifprl. A Tamtit at tin* temple "f ll a MiO’iath Mr.odir, tat 1 tuc 
that according to *-m i\r, it »- 1 — l*ev.,d to havt i!«-ri».-d it* r -.o;.* fri-ir. 

1 v.-a * U>1 i by n>\ roe- at Id* tn’ihstl that ».t (lilt. t, in (Vhna-iv, a ph - w,\* 
pointed out to him, ft* that, at which fua.of.Uns: to tn>!it:»:i, Ha** im v* m 
i.ip.4 to the trcieh<'ry of hi* to *lleT H,a ’.Vi. 

* A»,a!»e t>«urrh* . XV., p 1?. 
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Cashmere, until wecmno to tho reign of Mihir Culn, llic Mirkhnl of 
the Ain-i-Akbari. The author of the Rfuljatnrnngini depicts this king, 
ns a wicked monarch, in whose reign, the Mlcch'hnshnd an ascendancy, 
lie founded the temple of Mihiicswnra and the city of Mihiinpur, “ in 
which the GnndhAr Brahmans, a low race, ..... were permitted 
to sei'/.e upon the endowments of the more respectable orders of tho 
priesthood ." 5 

Row who were these TTFVfRT SHIfTT of the f.c the 

Gandhavva Brahmans of t he Mlech’ha dynasty ? 

A learned Pandit of Cashmere, told me, that this is an allusion to 
the Persian priests of Zoroastrian faith. The king Mihir Cnla having 
favoured these Zoroastrian priests, lie is run down by the Brahman 
writer of the Rfuljatnrnngini, and the Persian priests are abused. The 
very names of the king, his temple, and his city, as Mihir Culn, 
Mihireshwnra and Mihirnpur point to a tendency to lean towards the 
Persian worship of Meher or Mithras. 

The references to the Gandarii hv the classical writers, as collected 
both by Wilson and Trover, point to two different races of the 
Gandarii. It appears, that the Gaml haras, referred to by the author 
of the Radjntarangini, were not the same, as those referred to, in the 
Mahabhfirnttn, but they wore tlic same, ns those referred to by Hero- 
dotus, as Gandariaus and as a people of one of the twenty Satrapies, 
in which Parius Hystaspes had divided his Persian Empire . i 2 They 
were the same, who, with tho Sogdians “having the same accoutre- 
ments as the Baotrians,” formed a part of the army of Xerxes . 3 They 
are the same, as those referred to by Plinv, as being a tribe of 
Sogdiana, the Sogdha of the Vendidad. 

Thus, the Gandhara Brahmins, referred to by tlio Radjatarangini, as 
being preferred to the Brahmins of the country, and as having won the 
favour of Mihir Cula, were some foreigners from the further west. 
That they were Zoroastrian Moheds, appears from the description given 
in the Radjatarangini . 4 The writer alludes tauntingly, to the oft -repeated 
charge oE the custom of marriage among the nearest kins among the 
ancient Persians, a charge, that has been rebutted, as one, carelessly 
made by a few Greek writers, on the authority of a few doubtful 
recorded instances oE one or two unreasonable Persian monarebs. 

i Ibid, p. 28. 3 Bk. III., 91. 

3 Bk. VII., 66. “Had the Baclrian equipment in all respects.” — Jtawlin- 

son’s Translation. 

* Bk. I., Slokas, 306—309. 
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Thfe next reference by Badn-ud-din to a Cachmiri king who had 
any relations with Persia, is that to LftlitAditya, 1 who* according In 
Wilson’s chronology, ruled in the commencement of the eighth century 
after Christ. When Yazdajird, the lad ot the Sas«hniah rulers, was 
hard pressed by the rising power of the Arabs, he wns ohe of the 
neighbouring rulers, who had marched to Persia to help the Persian 
monarch. But, on his way, hearing of the great power of the Arabs, 
he withdrew and returned to Cashmere. 3 


V. 

According to Herodotus, Dafius Hostages was the fil'd Persian 
monarch, who had sent to Cashmere, an expedition for cxpifnillg the 
regions watered by the Indus. We know from the same, authority, 
and from several stone columns with enneiform inscriptions, recently 
discovered near Suez, that this enterprisifig monarch was the first to 
build a complete Suez canal about twcntydhrcc centuries ago', for the 
purpose of developing the trade of his conquered countries.” It 
appears, that it was with the same enterprising zeal, that he lmd sent 
an expedition to the shores of the Indus. Herodotus says i — 

“ A great part of Asia was explored Under the dirediofi of Darius. 
He. being desirous to know in what pftit tlie Indus, which is the second 
river that produces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, sent in 
ships both others on whom he could rely to make a true report, and 
also Scylax of Oarvnnda. They accordingly, setting ent from the city 
of Cuspntyrus and the country of Pnctyicc, sailed down the river 
towards the cast and sunrPe to the sen. . , . After there persons had 
sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians, and frequented this sea.”* 
Herodotus refers to the above Oaspatyrus iri another chapter ni 
follows : — “ There are other Indians bordering on thecity of Oaspatyrus 
and the country of Pnctyien, settled northward of the other Indians, 
whose mode of life resembles tlmt of the Hadrian*-. They are the 
most warlike of the Indians.’’ 5 

VI. 


WiKon has shown very ch-verlv that the Oaspatyrus of Ib-rodolut. 
is (he same a*- Cashm«’rc/> According to the ancient tradition r<’eord>-d 
in the UAdiatarangini. the ancient history of Cndimere, the country «:e 
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nt first “a vast Jake called Salisnrns.” 1 Saint Cmjynpa, the son of 
Mnrichi, the son of Brahma (the Cnshef of the Mahouiedans), was 
the person who broaght about the desecration of the country and 
emptied the lake. Hence the country was called Knsyapapuru, 
t.e., the country of Kncyapn. 

According to another legend about the drying of the valley of 
Kashmir, referred to by Wilson, ns given in the Wakint-i-Cashmir, 
when this country was covered with water, there lived in itademon, 
named Jaladeo (t.e., the demon of water) “ xvho preyed upon man- 
kind, and seized on every thing and person he could meet, with in 
the neighbouring regions.” 2 Cnshef, the son of Mariclii, prayed to 
Maliadeo to kill this demou. Mahndeo asked his servant Vishnu 
to do this, and he succeeded in killing this demon after a fight of 
100 years. May Iask — Has not this story any connection with that 
in the ShAhnumeh, in which Sum, the son of Nariman, kills, on the 
banks of the river Kashaf, a demon-dragon “whose length extended 
from one city to another and whose breadth spread from one moun- 
tain to another. All the people were afraid of him and kept a watch 
for day and night against him.” 3 That Sam had visited Hindustan, 
appears from another part of the Shnhnfimeh, wherein wo find old 
Faridun entrusting young Miuoeheher to the care of this general.* 

VII. 

Even now, the people of Cashmere read and hear with pleasure,, 
some of the touching episodes about the ancient Persians in the 
Shalinameh of Firdousi. Daring my visit to that countiy, last May 
I frequently heard the Pandits saying: 

ixif 

i. e„ “The person who reads Shahnfimeh, even if he were a woman, 
acts like a hero.” The episodes are rendered into Caslimiri songs, and 
sung on special occasions by musicians and singers, before large 

1 Ibid, p 8. 3 Ibid, p. 83 . 
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assemblies at night. In the midst of a very touching episode, when, 
owing to the difficulty or the danger of the favourite hero of the 
episode, who has for the time become a favourite of the audience 
as well, the excitement of the hearers is raised to the highest pitch, 
the singer suddenly stops and refuses to proceed further. The 
hearers get impatient to know the fate of their favourite hero, and 
subscribe among themselves, a small sum to be given to the singer 
as the price for releasing the favourite hero from what thev call 
his i.e., difficulty or danger. It is only, when a sum is 

presented, that the singer proceeds farther. They say, that even 
on marriage occasions, some of the marriage songs treat of the 
ancient Persians. For example, I was told that ono of tho 
marriage songs, was a song sung by the mother of Rustam, when 
her son went to Mazindaran to release king Ivans. 

VIII. 


It was for the first time, that I had heard in Kashmir, tho 
following story about Rustam and Ali. I do not know, if it is 
common to other parts of' India. 


They say, that Rustam was resuscitated about 500 years after his 
death for the following reason. Ali, the favourite of the holy 
Prophet, had fought very bravely in the war against tho infidels. 
The Prophet- complimented him, saying : ‘‘You have fought ns 
bravely ns Rustam.” This remark excited the curiosity of Ali, as to 
who and how strong this Rustam was. To satisfy the curiosity 
of Ali, but without letting him know about it, the Prophet prayed 
to God to resuscitate Rustam. God accepted the prayer. Rustam 
re-appeared on this earth, and met Ali once, when he was passing 
through a very narrow defile, which could allow only ono rider to 
pass. Rustam bade Ali, Salfun Alikmn, »>,, saluted him. Ali did 
not return the Aliknrn Salfun. Having met in the midst of a narrow 
defile, it was difficult for any one of them to pass by tin- side of the 
other, unless one retraced his step?. To solve (hediflicultt, Rmtum 
lifted up the horse of Ali together with the rider by pa-dug Ids 
whip under his b*dly, and taking him over his head, placed him on 
t he other side of the defile behind him. This feat of extraordinary 
strength sm-priM'd Ali, who on return spoke- of it to the Prophet, 


After n few days Ali again met Rustam, who was sitting on n 
plain with hi* favourite horse, the Kakhsh, gracing by his M*ie. On 
seeing A’i, he bade him «jn!i»m Alikmn, but Ali did not return th»* 
sa!;bn. Rustam then requested Ali to bring to him the grain bag of 
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to be lifted up, nnd it was after an amount of effort tlmt he could 
carry it to Rustam. Ali thought to himself: "What must he the 
strength of the horse and of the master of the horse, if thogrnin-bng 
of the horse was so extraordinarily heavy? On going home, ho 
narrated to the Prophet, what, lie had seen. The Prophet then 
explained the matter to him, nnd said that it was Rustam, whom ho 
had seen during these two visits, and thatOod had brought him to 
life again at his special request. He then reprimanded Ali for his 
want of respect towards Hnstam, in not returning his salams, and 
said, that, had Ali been sufficiently courteous to Rustam, he would 
have prayed to God to keep him alive some time longer, nnd in that 
case, he ^Rustam) would have rendered him great help in his battles. 

IX. 

Most of the Cashmiri songs about the ancient Persians refer to 
Rustam and to King Knus. I was told by a Pandit, tlmt the Sul- 
tan of Knthni near Muzafferahad in Cashmere, traced his descent 
from King Kaus. We know from the A vesta and Pnhlnvi books tlmt 
King Ivans was known for his opposition to magicians, fairies, &c. 
In the Abun Ynsht, be is represented, as praying before Ardvi^urn 
on Mount Ercziphvn, identified by Hansen with Mount Scrnphi in 
the country of Helmuts between Merv and Herat, for suppress- 
ing the power of these evil-minded people. The Pahlavi Buhamnn 
Ynsht supports this statement. Again, from the Pahlavi nmmi- 
sciipt Zarthosht-nfuneh of Mr. Tehmurns Dinshaw Auklesaria, 
we learn that this monarch had sent one Sarita to an abode of 

the fairies known as Dnir-i-Pnrikan with an order to 

destroy that place. Sarita, instead of executing the order of his 
master, entered into a treaty of peace, whereupon Kaos sent him 
back with special orders to kill a fairy known as Ivalba Ivarap. 
Kow we still hear in Cashmere, Cashmiri songs nnd stories wherein 
Kaus and the fairies play a prominent part. The age of Kaus is even 
now spoken of, ns the golden age of Cashmere, when boats could 
move on land. One can say, that this is true, even now, in the case 
of the DiV. Lake, where the movement of the boats in the beautiful 
waters of the lake, all covered with aquatic flower plants nnd bushes, 
gives an appearance of the boats moving ns it were on land. 

Before concluding this paper, I will refer to a mistake commit- 
ted by some Parseo writers in mixing up Cashmere with 

Kashmar a place situated, according to Ousley , 1 near Tarshiz 

in Khornsan. Firdousi speaks of the foundation of the new reli- 


1 Ousley 'b travels in Persia, Yol. I., p. '.188. 
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gion of Zoroaster in the reign of Gushtisp ns the planting of a iico 
in the ground. He says: “ It «as a tree with many roots and a large 
number of branches, spreading from the mansion of Gnshtasp to 
the top of In’s palace. The leaves of that tree were good counsels 
and the fruit was wisdom. How can one who eats of such fruit 
(tir., wisdom) die ? ” 1 

Having thus spoken allegorically of Zoroaster and his new reli- 
gion, Fmlousi says that King Gushtasp, the then King of Persia, 
planted before the gate of his iii’c-tcmple. n noble cypress which 
Zoroaster had brought from paradise. lie calls it the cypress of 
Kashmir because it was planted in a place called Knsb- 

mnr. This tree “ reminds us, ” says Ouslov , 2 " of that extraordi- 
nary triple tree, planted by the Patriarch Abraham and existing 
nntil the death of Christ.” idolisan Fnni, a native of Cashmere, 
also speaks of this cypress tree in his Dabistan , 3 and I think it is 
this Dabistan that lias led Parsec writers, tike the learned author 
of the rtehbar-i-Din-i-ZurLhoshtr 4 into the mistake of taking the 
ICnshmar of Firdousi to he the same as Cashmere. It speaks of 
the locality atone place as Kashmir or Knshmnr 5 and at another 
place us Kashmir. Again, it speaks of the locality ns “ a place 
celebrated for female beauty," and wc know, that it is from very 
ancient times, that modern Cashmere is celebrated for the beauty 
of its women. Then, add to this, the fact, tbnt the author of tho 
Dabistan was himself a native of Cashmere. All these facts seem 
to have led later Parsec writers to believe, that the modern Cash* 
mere was the place where King Gushtasp had planted in the com- 
pound of n fire-tcmplo the cypress of Zoroaster, which, from tho 
straightness of its growth and tho elegance of its form, wns con- 
sidered to he the symbol of straightforwardness, uprightness amt 
truth. The author of the D.ihistun tries to give some intelligent 
explanation of the tradition, which allegorically speaks of the <n pter.s 
being brought from paradise. As Firdousi says, King Gunht.?*p 
planted the cypress before tho firo-templc, as a symbol to impress 
upon the minds of the spectators, that ns the tree would grow 
straight, and spread all round, so he would endeavour io spread the 
doctrines of truth and straight forwauimss taught by the new faith. 

* YulW lit., p. 1-SD7. * Tr.wch lr. Penn's, Vol. 1., p, 2*3. 

* Tim P.tb'»tAts by Sirs am! Trny'r, Vat, I. p, 3011-0. 

* H<'hb“.ri-Dits.l*'/.srthejhtl by Ibi*iar llrs'hjea Bi v rabpt Hint p 
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The Antiquity of the ytvesta. 

— ^ — 

[Read 2bih June 189G. Dr. G arson Da Cunha in (he Chair,'] 

4 

The general opinion about the extant Avc«tn literature ip, that it 
is a faithful remnant of the 11 Graml Avo-fn '' 0 f the Achemoninn times. 
But a? Prof. Max* AI filler pay?, the late lamented .Dr. Darmestoter, 
whose untimely death Imp caused a great gap in the foremost rnnlc 
of Avosta scholars, hap, by what he calls the historical solution of 
the question, thrown a bomb-shell “into fho peaceful camp of 
Oriental scholars/’ 1 Tie assert*;, 2 that the Avosta, as it has come down 
to us, is not a faithful reproduction from the “ Grand Avosta" of the 
Achemoninn times, hut that it has undergone se.veral changes while 
passing through the hands of the different monarehs of Persia, who 
underlooh to collect its writings. 

To support his theory, he dwells upon, what he calls, two hinds of 
evidence. I, — Firstly, the historical evidence, ns collected from the 
Dinhnrd and the letter of Tansar, the Pnstur of Ardcphir Bnbcgan, 
to the Icing of Tnharistan — .11. — Secondly, the internal evidence, ns 
presented by the Avosta itself. 

On the supposed strength of these two hinds of evidence, he snys, 
that a great part of the Avosta had been re-written in the period of 
the political religious fermentation, which preceded the advent of the 
Sassaninns ; that the greatest and the most important touch and finish 
were given to it in the reign of Ardeshir Bnbegnn (A. D. 211-241); 
and that even in the reign of Slinpur I (A. D. 243-272), some 
final changes were made in it. Thus, Dr. Darmostetcr brings down the’ 
antiquity of the Avcsta, which scholars lihe Hang and his Vedic school 
had placed in a remote period, preceding even the Achemoninn times, 
to as late as the third century after Christ. The object of this paper, 


" 1 Prof. Max Milller's article entitled “ The Pate of the Zend Avesta ” in the 
Contemporary Review, Dec. 1S93, Vol. XLIV,, p. 8G9. : 

*' 7 Do Zond Avcsta III. pp. 2-fO. Tho Vcndidad, 2nd Ed. Introduction, 
pp, xxxvii-li., 
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is to examine some of tlie points xvliicli Dnrmestcter dwells upon, to 
support his theory. This pnper does not pretend to examine in 
detail, the great question of the Antiquity of the Ave«tn from all 
standpoints, but aims to examine -it from a few standpoints, 
suggested by Darmcsteter, as facts of historical and internal evidence . 

I. 

Firstly, we will enter into the subject of the historical evidence about 
the later origin of the Avestn. ' The history of the collection of the 
A vesta, as given in the Dinkard, 1 is ns follows : — 

In the times of the Achcmcninn emperors, one copy of the ‘‘Grand 
Avestn” was deposited in the royal archives of Istnkhrrr (Persepolis), 
and another in 'the -royal treasury of ShapigAn. The one in the royal 
archives was destroyed by Alexander the Great, 2 during his conquest 
of Persia, The -literature so destroyed, was written, according <o 
Tnnsnr, 3 upon 12,000 ox-hides. It consisted of 1,000 chapters. The 
other copy in the royal treasury was taken possession of by the 
Greeks, who carried it away and got it translated into their language, 
Perliaps.it i* this translation, that Pliny* refers to, when he says, that 
Hcrmippns (3rd century 33. C.) had commented upon the two millions 
of verses of the writings of Zoroaster, During the times of the 
Parthian dynasty, when there uas, to a certain extent, a religious 
anarchy in Persia, Valkhnsh tVolugoses I.), with a view to restore (ho 
religion, tried to collect the Avestn literature destroyed by Alexander. 

Put the most successful attempt was made by ArJeshir PabcgAn, 
the founder of the Sassaninn dynasty. The service-, icnd-rcd by 
Ardesbir to the cause of the Zoroastrian religion are then-fore thus 
commemorated in the Afrin i Uapitlmvnn: HumAvor Parolmr-i- 
Ardediir P a bog An bad. nv« haunt Imrohnr-t-ArAstArAn vn in/t- ! A ran 
va vinArtariin-i-dm klmdae bad, i. e. r ‘‘May the guiding rpirit of 
ArJeshir Bub-gAn be one with us together with the guiding fpiriu 
of tb"-', who re-store, nrrnmie an-l look into the religion of God.” 
Ard-diir was helped in thi* noble can--* by a learned Pa-dur nain- >1 
Tno-nr f, r Tansar, Although, a- said n!me, one atbmj-t wr,< 
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made by Yologeses I. before Ardeshir, ami although two more 
attempts were made after Ardeshir by Shnpur I. and Slinpur II,, 
to restore the ancient literature and religion, it is only Ardosliir’s 
more imporant attempt, that is commemorated in the above 
Afrin. Now.Dnrmcsteter lays great stress upon the abovementioned 
account of tbo Dinkard, and upon a letter by Tnnsar to the king of 
Tabarislan, wherein, lie explained, .to a certain extent, how he wished 
to proceed in the work of helping his royal master Ardeshir in the 
cause of uniting the ancient Persian empire, of reviving the ancient 
literature, and of restoring the ancient religion. On (he strength of 
these two documents, he says, that the A vesta literature, ns it hns now 
come down to us, was, to a certain extent, meddled with, by Tnnsar, 
It appears from Ma^oudi, 1 that Tnnsar belonged to the Platonic sect, 
and so, according to Darmesleter, Tnnsar bad introduced into tbe 
Avesln, bis Platonic views. Working upon Hint speculation, lie tries 
to show, that ilicrc arc several Greek elements in tbe Avcstn. Not 
only that, but there are several' other elements — Budliistic, Brnltn- 
minicnl, Jewish, etc., which show, be says, that the Avesta writings, 
now extant, are not very old. 

We will examine the evidence; produced by Darmesleter from the 
historical documents, and sec, how far his conclusion is based on solid 
ground. He takes bis stand upon tbe general statements of the 
Dinkard and of the letter of Tnnsar, and boldly draws inferences, 
which would not be justified by a detail examination of the passages. 
Let us examine tbe statements about the three principal different 
sovereigns of Persia, wlio collected the Avesln, and who worked, so 
to speak, to bring about Iranian renaissance. 

1. Firstly comes Yalkhosli. The Dinkard says of him, that “ Val- 
khnsli, descendant of Askfin, in each district, just ns he had come 
forth, ordered the careful preservation, and making of memoranda for 
the royal city, of the Avesta and Zand, as it bad purely come unto 
them, and also of whatever instruction,, due to it, bad remained 
Written about, as well as deliverable by tbe tongue through a high 
priest, in a scattered state in the country of Iran, owing to tbe 
ravages and devastation of Alexander and tbe cavalry and infantry 
of tbe Arumans.” 2 


i Maijoudi Chap, XXIV., Traduction dc Barbior de Moynard ct Pnvet de 
Conrteille (186?,), Tome II., p. 101. 

* 8. B. E. XXXV II., Dinkard, Bk. IV. kM. West, p. 413. 
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■ Darmesteter infers from this passage, that, as Yalkhash had a hand 
in the collection of the Avesta, the modem Avesta had some inter- 
polations of his time, and that some post-Alexandrian elements had 
crept into it. But the passage does not admit of this inference. 
It very clearly says, that he had ordered the careful preserva- 
tion of the Avesta and Zand, ns it had purely come onto them. 

itMKOO {<5 JKJSy Hoshangji and Ilaug's Pnhlavi 

Pazand Glossary, Hang’s Essay, p. 150.) Ynlkhash was so zealous 
to preserve the religious scruples of his creed, that, he once refused to 
go to Rome nt the invitation of Nero, lest, by going by the sea-route, 
he may pollute water and thus break one of the commandments of the 
Vendidad, which forbade the pollution of water. His brother Tiridntes 
was a priest. Now, how can a king like him, who was so closely 
connected with a priestly family, and who himself so earnestly observed 
all religious scruples, allow any interpolations in the collection of the 
old Avesta? How can he tolerate the smallest addition of any 
foreign element ? 

2. After Vnlkhnsh, comes Ardeshir ImbegAn. He is spoken of by 
the Dinkard, as the next eolloctor of the Avesta. Tansar's letter to 
the king of Tabaristan also refers to this matter. The Dinkard says : 1 

“And that Artnkhshntar, king of kings, who was son of PApak, 
came for the restoration of the monarchy of Iran, and the same 
scripture was brought from a scattered slate to ouo place. The 
righteous Tosar of the primitive faith, who was the priest of priest 4 --, 
appeared with an exposition recovered from the Avesta, ami was 
ordered to complete the scripture from that, exposition, lie did so 
accordingly, to preserve a similitude of the splendour of t ho original 
enlightenment, in the treasury of Bhapigfm, and wn*> ordered to dis- 
tribute copies of the information provided." 

prom tin* above pas-age of tin* Dinkard, Darmestcter infers that “it 
appear* that the Ardashir compilation contained two c!as-«~- of texts; 
text- that were incorj-oratfd ns they were, and etlu-r texts that were 
eonjefturally restored by Tati -nr, tlm TV-ryotkt-. fo as to make e 
collection that should he an exact reproduction of the Yb-tAsp Avc-ta, 
the lost treatise of HhnpigAn, which is tv- much a* saying that tie" 


1 F. li, K. XXXV11., Wc-tV PlaVsr-!, Ih'N-UcSi a p xtti. 
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Ardashir Avcsla is n compound of texts anterior to Tnnsnr and texts 
emanating from Tnnsar, the whole Icing nn ideal restoration of a 
primitive A vesta.” 1 * I beg to submit, that the above passage of the 
Pinkard does not at all allow of such an inference. How can an 
unprejudiced reader derive that inference, when the passage very 
clearly says, that “ Tosar . . . appeared with nn exposition 

recovered from the Avestu and was ordered to complete the scripture 
from that exposition ? ” 

Again, we must take into consideration, the character of the two 
chief actor’s of this second period of Iranian renaissance, the charac- 
ter of both tbo king and his Pastur, of Ardcshir and Tausar. 
Ardeshir, through his grandfather Sassau, belonged to the sacerdo- 
tal race. Accordiug to Agnlhias, he “ was initiated in the doctrine 
of the Magi, aud could himself celebrate the mysteries.” 3 How 
can such a king, himself versed in the learned lore of Iris religion, 
give a free hand to his Bastnr, to introduce into the religious scrip- 
tures any foreign element that he liked. It could do in the case of 
a king, not versed in the religions lore, but not, in the ease of a 
king like Ardcshir, who, by birth and education, belonged to the 
sacerdotal class versed in their religious books. If Tausar had 
taken any liberty, Ardcshir could lmvo at .once stopped him. 

But now, let us examine the character of Tausar himself. Accord- 
ing to the Dinkard, he was a “ Paoiryo-tkaeslia,” r.e., one of the old 
order of faith, and, as such, was naturally averse to any innova- 
tions and to the introduction of any new elements in the old religion 
and in the old scriptures. This is confirmed by the tone lie adopts, 
in bis letter to the king of Tabavistan. He expresses his displeasure 
at the new order of things, subsequent to the religious anarchy in 
the reign of the preceding dynasty. Ho says : 3 — 11 At last, by the 
corruption of the men of those times, by the disappearance of the law, 
the love of novelties aud apocrypha and the wish for notoriety, 
even those legends and traditions passed away from the memory 
of the people.” How then can wc except a Paoivyotkaesha of 
Tansar’s type and views, to introduce into the religion and religious 
scriptures, notions, foreign to the old faith ? 


1 6. B, E. IV. Dnrmcsteter. Yendiddd, 2 Ed. XLV* * Hid, p. XLI. 

* Ibid, p. XL! II. ■ • 
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"While speaking about, tbc characters of tbo two principal actors 
of tbc second period of Iranian renaissance, it will not be out of 
place, to examine briefly, a few important parts of Tansar’s letter on 
which Darmesteter rests so much. 

(a) Firstly, Darmesteter attaches great importance to that partof 
the letter, wherein Tansar writes to the Icing of Tabaristau, that 
king ArdesUir does away with those customs, which do not suit the 
necessities of his time. Now, this does not show that Ardoshir, 
through his DasturTansar, meddled with the old religions scriptures. 
It simply means, that he modified several customs, which, looking 
to the circumstances of the changed timcs,acted harshly and unjustly. 
Again, Tansar s words, ' hlwc mean, that 

.*•* the king is the ruler over the religion,'” i c., the king is superior 
in points of religion or is the head of the Church. What Tansar 
meant, was, that the king was the spiritual and temporal head of 
the country* It seems, that the translation given by Darmesteter, 
nr,, “ the Sliahinslmh has power over the religion, ’’ is beyond 
the mark. It stretches the meaning too much. When Henry VIII. 
assumed in England, the power as the spiritual head of the Church, 
he did not make all possible changes either in the religions observ- 
ances or the scriptures. 

(£) Again, Tunsav’s words, : u<\j> <*i£i tylxj U lj 

mean, that, “ If the religion is not described (ores plained) by reason, 
it has no steadiness.” Parmcstetcr’s rendering of as 

“ enlightened,” carries the idea, that Tansar meant addition or 
modification, but the words merely mean “ description.” The fact, 
that thiV passage of Tansar’ s letter, does not refer to the 'addition*! 
of any new notions or ideas, is proved by another part of Tnmar’fl 
le tter, quoted above, wherein, be himself expresses his displeasure 
ngainst the introduction of nos cities. 

(c) Again, the fact, Unit Tamar's letter does not refer to any 
changes or additions in the A vest a scriptures, ir, more limn proved 
by a cursory examination of some of the rules and laws, referred 
to by Tansar. Ivet 11s nt-e, if some of the points, referred to by 
Tansar, are found in the present A vesta, •with which, h>* is tuppwd 
to have taken great liberty. 

1 Journal Neyv»?ir.e pr'r.e ’loan lit. (It'.'j) J». "12, I, f', 
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The Icing of Tabari stun complains of some innovations on the part 
of Ardeshir. Flow, if, according to Darmcstctcr’s theory, Tansnr had 
taken liberty with the Avcstn, wo should have found those innova- 
tions in the A vesta; but, as a matter of fact, we do not find them. 
For example, the king of Tabaristan objects to Ardoshii’s division 
of the different professions iuto four classes. 1 The A vesta division 
of the professions is as follows: — (1) At lira van (the ■clergy), (2) Ra- 
thaCslitar (the army), (3) Vactrya (the cultivators), and (4) 
Hutokhsh (the artizans). 

Ardeshir’s division, according to Tansar’s letter, is as follows : — 
The king is at the head of all. Then follow 2 : 

(1) A^hnb-i-TVin, i.e., the clergy. 

(2) Mule at el ( mard a n -i -ka r zar ) , i.e., the army. 

(3) Kuttfib, i.e., the writers. This class includes clerks, 
medical men, literary men and scientific men. 

(4) Mhhana, i.e., the men of the ordinary class of work. 

This class includes merchants, agriculturists, workmen, &c. 

A superficial examination of these two divisions, the one of the 
Avesta and the other of Tansar, shows, that they widely differ. 
Flow, if Tansar took liberty with the Avesta, why did he not replace 
the Avesta division which “ did not suit the necessities of the pre- 
sent” by the new division ? If Tausar’s object was to establish the 
unity of the throne by the unity of the Church, instead of meddling 
with philosophic subjects like those of the Logos and the Ideas, 
which the generality of the people did not care for, and which could 
in no way r strengthen the power of Ardeshir, he ought to have first of 
all handled subjects like this and the following, which had drawn 
the general attention, and which had, according to the king of 
Tabaristan, displeased the people. He ought to have introduced 
them into the Avesta, to give them the stamp of religion. The 
fact, that Tansar did not do so, and that the extant Avesta gives 
quite another division, shows, that Tansar had not taken any liberty 
with the Avesta. 

(d) Then, the next important subject, referred to by Tansar in his 
letter, is the subject of punishments for scepticism and for cri- 
minal faults, such as theft and adultery. For example, Ardeshir 
ordered, that the adulterer must be punished by having his nose 


» Mid, p. SI 7. 


* Mid, p. 214. 
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cnt, that the brigand and the thief must be punished by being made 
to pay large fines, &c. Now, if Tnnsar had tahen liberty with the 
Avesta, and, if, ns he says, Ardeshir had “ ordered these precepts 
to be inserted in the Book of Laws” (ketab-i-sunnn), we should 
find them in the present Avesta, at least in the Vcndidnd. But 
we do not find anything of the kind in the Avesta, which shows 
that Tansar had not meddled with the Avesta. 

In the Pahlavi commentary of the Vendidnd (YIIL 23G (74) 
Spiegel, p. 122), we find an allnsion to the punishment of a brigand 

(rf^diir It is there said, on the authority of a commentator, 

Gogoshasp, that a brigand, who continues in his evil profession, 
may be at once put to death without wailing for a formal order 

from the Dfito-bar. f to? jiej jo 'jo 

j<i JU ■*’1^ igjjutex^. The same punishment is 

ordered on the authority of one YnkhshApur. Now, it appears from 
this, that the punishment here referred to, is not at all in accord 
with the punishment referred to by Tansar, in his letter, ns that 
“ ordered by him to be inserted in the Book of Law.’’ On the 
other hand, it is more in accord with that spoken of by Tansar, ns 
prevalent in the ancient times. This shows, that Tansar lmd no- 
thing to do with the Avesta. Not only that, but he had nothing to 
do even with the Pahlavi commentaries, written much later than 
the original Avesta. If he had no free hand in the later Pahlavi 
commentaries, how can he have a free hand in the original Avesta 
itself? 

(r) Again, we find in the Pahlavi version of the Yendidivd, a 

number of names of eminent Pnstnrs, who lmd made comments, 

* 

such as Gogoihacp, Ihld-fnrrokh, Adnr-p:id, KhoGitnnbujin, 
VnkhfdiApnr, hut we do not find anywhere, the name of Tansar. 
This is n very strong proof, that Tnn«nr hnd no hand at nil, not only 
in the original A vents, but even in the much later Pahlavi version?.. 

(f) Lastly, take the ease ,,f Tamwb reference to the social custom 
of marriage. He says, that ArdeGur ” prohibited that a man of 
high family should marry a girl of a lower family, with n vi>-w to 
preserve the purity of blood.” Now, v. e find no prohibition of this 
kind in the present Avesta. If Tnm.nr had taken liberty with it, 
ns aihnpd, h*- would have put in the? prohibition in the Vm.di-la 1* 
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The only prohibition referred to in the Vondidad, is, that a Mfizda- 
yacniin should not join in marriage with a Daevn-yacnan. 

8. In examining the so-called historical evidence of Darmcstcter, 
on the later origin of the A vesta, wo now come to Shapur, tho 
third important actor of the period of renaissance, offer wliose time, 
he thinks, the Avesta canon was closed. Darmesteter is of opinion, 
that foreign elements crept into the Avesta even after Ardesliir’s 
time, and so, he attaches great importance to the following passage 
in the Dinkard about Shapur. 

“ Shahpuhar, king of kings, and son of Artakhshatar, again 
brought together also the writings which were distiuct from 
religion, about the investigation of medicine and astronomy, time, 
place, and quality, creation, existence, and destruction .... that 
were scattered among the Hindus and in Arum and other lands ; 
and he ordered their collection again with the Avesta, and the 
presentation of a correct copy of each to tho treasury of Sliapigan.’ 
(S. B. E. XXXVII., West’s Dinkard P. Texts IV., p. 41-1 ; Darmes- 
teter, Le Zend Avesta III., p. XXXII,). 

Darmesteter says, that “This is a confession that part of the Avesta 
was translated or imitated from foreign sources.” 1 Nothing of the 
kind. It appears to be clear from this passage, that here the question 
is about the collection of medical and scientific works other than 

those of religion (fMj ihj £ napikihd-ch-i-min din hard 2 .') 

How can they have been embodied in the extant Avesta, which, 
according to Darmesteter himself, is “ only a liturgical collection, and 
it bears more likeness to a Prayer Book than to the Bible.” 3 What 
the Dinkard says, is merely this, that Shapur got collected, both from 
the East and from the West, works on scientific subjects. They wore 
not all embodied in the Avesta, but as the last sentence of the above 
quoted passage says, “ the presentation of a correct copy of each to the 
treasury of Sliapigan ” was ordered by the king. The words in the text, 

£?$ (levatiman Avestak lakhvdr an 

ddlthian . . . farnmd, i.e., he ordered their collection again together 
with the Avesta. Pahl. Paz. Glossary, p. 150), mean' that Shapur ordered 
the collection again of this scientific literature together with that of the 

1 S. B. E. IV. VendidAd 2nd Edition p. XLV1. 

. 2 Pahlavi Pazend Glossary by Hoshangji and Haug-Haug’s Essay, p. 151, 1.4, 

8 S. B. E, IV. Vondid&d. 2nd Edition, Introduction, p. xxxiil. 
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Avc-ta, and ordered a copy of each to he preserved in the royal library 
of Shnpigfm. The words do not admit of the interpretation of “ rennir 
et incorporer dans l’A vesta les fragments d’ttn intdret seientifiquo,’' ns 
Darmcstetcr (Le Zend A vesta 111., p. xxxiti) nnderstands thorn. 

If, as Darmestoter says, the above passage is an allusion to his 
theory, that additions were made to the A vesta even in later times, 
then, as a matter of fact, we most find these writings on tm-dieme, 
astronomy, and such other scientific subjects in our present Avc.-ta. 
But \vc do not find them at all. Therefore, the only inference we can 
draw, is this, that the passage in the Dinkard, does not at all allude to 
any subsequent additions to the Avesta itself, but to the Pahlavi works. 

In closing this short survey of Darmesteter's conclusion, based 
on the historical evidence of the Dinknrd and of Tansar’s letter, no 
must hear in mind several facts. 

(o) In the very passages, where the Dinkard speaks of the restora- 
tion of religion, and of the religious scriptures, and on which 
Darmestoter lays great stress in support of his theory, Alexander, 
the Greek of Greeks, is spoken of ns "the cvil-dcstineil villain 
Alexander,” and allusions are made to his ravages and devastations. 
Again, the very document, on which Darmestoter bases his theory, 
n?., Ibn al MuqniTu's letter of Tnnenr, speaks of the harsh conduct of 
Alexander towards the Persians, lie thought of killing the primes 
and nobles of Iran, so that during his march towards India, they may 
not rue against him. But the good advice of his tutor Aristotle 
prevailed, and he divided Iran into petty principalities, so that the 
roh’rs may fight among themselves, and not join into an open rebellion 
again*- 1 his rule. Again, in the body of the letter itself, Tamar 
alludes to the fact of Alexander's burning the sacred hooks. 1 

2s o\v , Darmestoter repre-ents Tamar, .as borrowing foreign eh namt-s 


for his Avesta, from these very Greek*., who?** hero Alexander, he 
(Tam-ar) himself runs down, and so do the Dinkard ami other Pahlavi 
work*.. How improbable it iy then, that n religion-, and sacerdotal 
tmmarclt like Anlmddr, and a Pnoirye-Thne-ha Ike-tur like Tntt-ar, 
should think of intro,' luring, into th-dt s.-riputres.the notion* nftd belief* 
* <f tho.R verv Greek*., whohad brought about tie* rum of their « ountry 
and r* ligron — a ruin, the painful memory of whhh we** fresh in tbir 


1 "lu >■*■.!* fj!>* AN vamlr** hr fit* u h ,r, Xh Mr 
dean jisMP pf ..us. <fe tseaf." Antimal A*tatiqae, 

tf« , p. ;-h- 


v.e>* <nCz't <• fit* 

New* can b'rt't 


Pi?? 

t* 
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•minds, and which continued to remain fresh for some time longer! 
Nothing can be more improbable than this. 

But look to this question from another point of view. What did 
Valkhash, Ardeshir and Sliapur aim at? What was the religious 
renaissance for ? The Greeks had possibly left a slight mark of 
their invasion on the politics, as well as on the social and religious life of 
Iran. It was this mark of the Greeks, that had brought about the 
political, social, and religious anarchy. It was to obliterate these 
marks, that Yalkliash, Ardeshir, and the two Shapurs worked. To 
obliterate these marks, was the aim of the renaissance of Ardeshir’ s 
time. Now, what can be more improbable than to think, that those, 
who worked hard in that work of renaissance, should, instead of 
obliterating any marks of Greek influence, prepetuate them, by 
bodily introducing Greek elements into their very scriptures ! 

If there be any country, whose religious ideas the Persians would 
not like to have incorporated into their religious books, it would bo. 
Greece or India. Again, if there be anybody, who could be said to 
have introduced into Zoroastrianism, these so-called Greek and Indian 
elements, Tansar should be the last person, because, from his very letter 
to the king of Tabanstan, to which Darmesteter attaches so much 
importance, we learn, that as a true Zoroastrian, he found the 
Greeks, Indians and others, wanting in good religions manners and 
customs )• Referring to the country of the Turks, 

Greece, and India, Tansar says (I give Darmesteter’s translation } 1 : 
“ Quant aux bonnes moeurs religienses et an service dn Roi, ee sont 
des faveurs qn’il (Le Dieu) nous aocti’oyees et qu r il leur a refusees.” 
Further on, he says : “ Toutes les sciences de la teri’e sont notre 
lot.” Thus, we see, that Tansar believed, that his fatherland 
of Iran possessed all the sciences of the world, and that his 
counti'y was favoured by God with all goodreligious customs, which 
the other countries were deprived of. Now, how can you expect 
a man with such a belief, to borrow elements for his scriptures 
from Greece and from other countries ? 

(A) Again, what is more probable? That, if, in order to suit 
new circumstances, he was allowed the liberty to meddle with the 
Avesta, be should take liberty w T ith those parts, which treat of 
philosophic subjects, or with those, that treat of the social manners 
and customs, with which the generality of people bad to do ? 


1 Journal Asiafcique. (IS94) Tome HI., p. 547. 
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As a religions reformer., it would be bis duty not to add new 
pliilosopliic ideas, with which, the people, on the whole, had 
little concern, but to change some of the old social usages, which 
required a change under the new circumstances. If allowed a 
free hand, Tausar would have at first changed some of the customs 
mentioned in the Yendidad, which clearly point that they 
belonged to very old times. 

For example, it appears from the Vendidnd, that during the olden 
times, when it was written, thense of metal, ns money, was very little 
known. Animals were the medium of exchange or barter. A 
medical practitioner was required to be paid, not in coins, hut in 
animals. 1 If he cured the head of a family, he was given a 
small ox as his professional fee : if he cured the ruler of a village, 
a large ox ; if he cured the lady of the house, a she-ass, and so on. 

This scale of medical fees, must have existed, a long time before 
the Achemeniau rulers, some of whom had Greek doctors on their 
Staff. Now then, if Tausar had a cnrtr fA-tnche from his sovereign 
to take liberty with the Avcsta, and to add, omit, or modify, 
the first thing, he would have done, would have been to strike nil' 
from the Yendidad, the above system of payment, and to introduce, 
in its stead, a new system of payment by coins. 

There are several other old customs in the Yendidad, which 
suited the times when it was written, but in the times of Valkhnsh 
nr Tausar, were more honoured in their breach than in their 
observance. So, had Tausar taken liberty with the Avcsta, instead 
of meddling with some philosophic ideas, he would have at once 
changed some of the customs mentioned in tlm VemlidAd. But, 


the very fact, that the Yendidad has come down to mt, n« it was 
written in some prc-Aehemeumn time'*, shows, that Tun Mir could 
not have taken any liberty with the snored writings, 

(c) The chief point, which should determine the age, when the 
different writings of Zoronsirinn literature were written, is the 
mention, made therein, of the rmmesof historical pmsntipqg s. f l he 
1'arvnrdm Vasht contains n long' IM of the departed worlhii- of 
ancient liatn It contains the mums of eminent men, who lived 


npio two c<*ntnrks after Z*»ro;tst«-r, and who did yeonirtnYm- rvire U 
tlu irconntry, Forcxnmjde, tin* name of Mo-rur Ahum Mu to t h'-W'J.a 
Ahum Mndun of Afrin i llapithuvan) who, according to the IVdiUvi 
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Znrthosht-Nnmeh, died about two bund rod years after Zoroaster, is 
commemorated there (Y. Xlll., 97). Now. if according to Darme- 
slotcr, the Zoroastrian canon was not closed up to the time of Shapin’, 
why is it, that we do not find in the Farvardin Ynsht, any names of the 
Parthian or Sassanian dynasties? Those dynasties have produced 
a number of men, worthy of being commemorated for their 
services to the causo of their country and religion. Take the case 
of Yalkhasli (Vologeses I.), whoso services to the causo of 
Zoroastrian religion aro highly spoken of by the Pinknrd together 
with those of Ardeshir. Now, if liberty was taken, as alleged, by 
Tansnr, and his predecessors, with the A vesta, surely, the name of 
Yalkhasli would most assuredly have been added to the long list of tlio 
worthies of Iran in the Farvardin Ynsht. Again, Ardesbir’s services 
to the cause of Zoroastrian religion were really very great. And 
so, they were commemorated in the later Pnzcnd prayer, known as 
tho Afrin i Uapitlmvnn, together with those oE Zoroaster, King 
Gnshtasp, Asfandinr, and others. Now, if the Sassanian princes 
took liberty with the Avcsta, why is it, that the name of Ardeshir 
Babegan is not included in tho list of the Farvardin Ynsht. 
Ardcshir’s son Shapur I., who also is spoken of in the Dinknrd, 
as having had a part in the revival of the religion, could have 
added the name of his illustrious father in the list of the Farvardin 
Y asht. The very fact, that Ardcshir’s services were remembered in the 
later Pazend prayer, but not in the Avcsta itself, shows, that no liberty 
was taken with the writings of the Avcsta. 

II. 

Having examined the historical evidence, now let us examine a few 
important points of internal evidence, advanced by Darmesteter. He 
points to several passages in the Avcsta, and traces in them, foreign 
elements, and infers therefrom, that those foreign elements had 
crept into the Avesta in later times. 

(A) We will first speak of, what he calls, the Parthian elements. 

1. Professor Darmesteter refers to a name in the Avesta, which, he 
thinks, points to a later origin of the Avesta. It is that of Alexander. 
In the Horn Yasht, they say of Hnoma that “he overthrew the 
usurping Kere^ani, who arose longing for sovereignty, and said : 
“Henceforth, no priest will go at his wish, through the country, to teach 
the law.” Professor Darmesteter says, that the Kere^ani, referred to 
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licrc, is Alexander. lie says, tlmt here, a foreign invasion and 
]K>rsccution is alluded to, and that, therefore, it i< a historical 
allnston to Alexander's conquest of Persia. In support of his theory, 
he rests upon the Pahlavi rendering of the word, which is rendered 
as KilisyAk (Kilisyai). In the Pahlavi Bnhnman Yn*ht, Alexnmbr 
is spoken of as “Alexander the KilisyAk.” Hence, Hannesfep-r says, 
that the Kcre<ymi, spoken of in the Horn Yadit, is Alexander, and that 
therefore, this text is post-Alexandrian. There are several facts, which 
show that Kcrecani was not Alexander. 

(a) The first consideration is, that in the Bahmnn Yasht, KilisyAk 

is used as a common noun. It is used, ns an appellation, Humifying 

that Alexander was a KilisyAk, whatever you choose to understand 

hv that term. In the. same wav, the Pahlavi commentators also while 
* * * * 

giving a Pahlavi rendering of the passage in question, take the word 
Kcrecani or KilisyAk to be a common noun. 

The A vesta passage runs thus (Yn«pia IX., 24): 


t.c., “Haoma landed Kcrecani, dethroned him from his throne," 
(Dr. Mills S. B. K. XXXI. (1887), p. 287.) 

The Pahlavi rendering of this passage is as follows (Spiegel IX,, 
7 b, p. 7b, 11. lb-1 If) : 

rorooi -'o-rr f 'u rvo" Itr i£ inxs^i p* 


Jin m vuUimnthlin mun htr*<vl' hnmnml ti than hard milt 
virhtini'l, i.e., Jim a thlhroitnl [lit, vunlf than .« it (Imni) j) mn 
ynu'rt'i'jnt*; thos-\ trim xrnt hi r tilth. 

This Pahlavi rendering clearly shows, that the commentator !tn^ 
taken the word Kere.ywii in tin* seuKi of a common mum. lie hat 
rendered it in the plural nnmlor. If, according t-» Harm* .itcp r, tin* 
Pahlavi translator meant by KUisyfil:, Alexander, why *lt»uil he 
have ufed the plural number. 


(A) Tin re i^ another cou»idcralion, whicli * h>a*,-<, th.u by K> ri 
the linns Ya»du did not mean Alexander. In 


iwai, 


the Pabhv;i b«mb 


wherever Alexander is -j-olmt'. of, he is ftjwr.v** ■-m'd >’n of m Aleva.* lar or 
Ab*xidar, A Lcttdgar, Ala-msdur, or in r o*m* ollt-w fd.'nik.r (<<tm ( VtrAf- 
n aitvli 1., J; \V.‘tV pinhnrd Ilk. VIII., Ch. I., “1 ; S. n. K. V. 
B&hmati Ya-l»t II.. 13; III., f.-J ; , ItumWo di XXXIV., 8 
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Minokherad VIII., 29). He is never spoken of as Kilisyak. In the 
Bahman Yasht, the word Kilisyak is once used, but there, it is used 
with his original name Akandgar. As we have said above, there, the 
word is not' used alone, but simply as an appellation. Just as in 
some books (for example, the Virafnameh I., 4), he is spoken of as 
Anunayalc, i.e., the Roman, so in the Bahman Yasht, he is spoken 
of as Akandgar-i-Kilisyiikih, i.e., Alexander, the Kilisyak. In all 
other books, he is spoken of by his own name, written in different 
ways. Kow, if in all these Paklavi writings, Alexander was spoken 
of by his own proper name, why should he not have been spoken 
of by that name, by the Pahlavi commentator of the Horn Yasht, if, 
at all, he meant to express, that Kerecani was Alexander. 

(c) One fact more. In most of the above Pahlavi works, wherever 
the harm, done by Alexander to the Zoroastrian religion, is spoken of, 

he is always spoken of, as “Alexander the cursed ^Gazashte 

i.e., an epithet generally applied to Ahriman or the devil. Some 
such other epithet is often applied to him (Viraf-nameh I., 4 ; 
Bahman Yasht 1 * II., 19 ; Dinkard 3 VIII., ch. I., 21). Now, if we 
take, that, as Darmesteter says, the passage in the llom Y'asht refers to 
the religious persecution by Alexander, why is it, that we do not find 
either in the Avesta passage itself, or in its Pahlavi rendering, any such 
usual expression of hatred with the mention of Alexander s name. 

(i7) Again, if the Avesta writer wished to make an allusion to the 
religious persecution by Alexander, why should he have chosen 
the Haoma Y'asht for it ? AVe know nothing of Alexander’s special 
hostility to Haoma. In his invasion, the Greeks generally destroyed 
some of the Persian fire temples. So, if there was any part of the 
Avesta, where an appropriate allusion to Alexander’s persecution could 
have been made with propriety, it was the sacred places in honour 
of fire, and not the Yasht in honour of Haoma. All these considera- 
tions lead to show, that it is a mistake to take Kerecani to be 
Alexander. 

2. Darmesteter points to another name in the Avesta, and connects 
it with a historical event, and thereby tries to show, that the Avesta, 


1 S. B. E. Y. West, Pahlavi Texts I. 

a S. B. E. XXXY1I., West, Tahlavi Texts IV. 
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ns they have come down to u\ have a Inter origin. It is the name of 
Axi Dnlnikn (Zoliak of Firdonsi). 

(a) From the facts («) that the Falilavi Bundehesh draws his 
descent from one Tax, n brother of Hodintig. and (/>) tliat the 
Shnh-natneh calls him a Taxi, i.>\, an Arab ^/), and (.*) that 

Bawri, identified with the later Babylon, is spoken of in the Avert a, sn 
the place of Azi-Dahnha,Danm*stcter infers, that it is a reference to the 
settlement of the Arabs along the banks of tie 1 Fuphrates and the 
Tigris, — an event which took place in the second half of the Arsacidc 
period. IJcncc, he infers, that the A vesta, which refers to this hi-tornt 
event, mint have been written a long time after Alexander. But, from 
tbc mere fact, that Zoliak was descended from one Tax, who was the 
founder of the tribe of Taxiks, latterly known ns tlm Arabs, and from 
the fact of the ment on of the name of Bawri, identified with the later 
Babylon, we have no sufficient grounds to infer, that it is an allusion 
to (he historical event of the occupation of Chnldcn by the Arabs in 
Inter times. ^Neither the A vest a, nor the Pahlavi Bundchedu says, that 
Zoliak was an Arab, The Bnndehesh does not take Zoliak to ho an 
Arab. It simply siys, that he was descended from one Tax. H is 
only Firdonsi, who calls him an Arab : and that is perhaps due to tin* 
facts, that Zoliak vns descended from Tax, and that the Taxiks, latterly 
known ns the Arabs, were also descended from Tax. Tims, then, if the 
Avevtn and the Butidehesh do not recognize Zoliak a- an Arab, the 
infernnee, drawn from such a recognition is not valid. 


(/<) Aga ; n,ev«-n taking it for granted, that Tntmar, or the people of 
his tinw, knew Axi-dahak to l» i an Arab, how could Tan-ovr, or some 
one el-f in the latter halt of the Ar-achm period, (whom J)nnn<"'tot» r 
MippoM’s to have taken some lil* rty with the A'>-tn), have connect- d 
the historical event of the occupation of Chaldea by tfieArafo* v< t lit 
Axi-dahak. The event, hnvimr hrppencd only about o»,e t.rtv*>tent«r.‘e< 
b- Fore tl.e’r tinv',mu-t b-* fredi in their mini-, through oral tr.t U 1 1 . 
JL, how ran <iih«r Tattfar, an inteiiim-nt man, who F r. prc-., nt« d 
ns having -tndh'd the philo*- '|*by oF a lj-dning c.>u:w rh-e, or any other 
man of ho -tamp, l** » *ipt~>o -l t-> conne.-t n a -'"n! hUtorLd mrut 
with n matt of the time- of th-> JV-di h*. !\ an dynasty, a e*>nt< mj* >r.* r< 


<-f Forldmi, who livid to-vt red Imndre \ y < ar- b-mretL 
<-nj. pi ,u ‘% thru Tamar or m<’n >< ! hi- stamp nt:v*d tip n L't* 
fjist Let n-.'.th nrr.d, and ndit nth ft mu>, v le. 
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several hundred years before the event, is paying a very poor compli- 
ment to men of Tansar’s intelligence, who are otherwise credited with 
a knowledge of the philosophies of adjoining countries. 

(c) Again Bawri, the name used in the Avesta for Babylon, suggests 
another consideration. We find from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
that Babylon was one of the countries conquered by Darius. In the 
Beliistun inscriptions, Babylon is spoken of as Babiru (Spiegel’s Die 
Altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 4 ; Oppert’s Les Inscriptions des 
Ackem4nides ; p. 24. Rawlinson J. R. A. S. X. Part I., p. 1,). This 
word Babiru shows, that in the Acliemenian times, the old word Bawri 
had already begun to assume its later form of Babylon. Bawri is an 
older form of Babiru. Hence, ilie text, wherein the passage containing 
the word Bawri occurs, must have been written a long time before the 
Achemenians. So, the conclusion of Darmesteter, that “ The texts, in 
which the Arab Azi Dahfika appears as reigning in Babylon, belong 
to a time when the Arabs were already settled in Mesopotamia ” is 
groundless. 1 Had that been the case, the writers would have used 
Babiru, or some other later form, for Babylon, and not the older form 
‘ Bawri.’ 

3. Again, what is said of Zohak, can be said of one Zainigau, 
alleged to be a contemporary of Afrasiab, whom Darmesteter attempts 
to connect with an historical event of the later Parthian times. 

(а) In the first place, the word Zainigau (Yasht XIX. Zamyad, 93) 
has up to now been translated both by European and Parsee scholars, 
and among them, by Darmesteter himself (Zend Avesta, Part II., S. 
B. E. XXIII.,), as a common noun. But now, Darmesteter, to 
support his theory further, finds in Zainigau, an Arab, who was killed by 
Afrasiab, and thinks, that the allusion refers to the subsequent events 
of the Arab invasions which occurred in the later Parthian times (Le 
•Zend Avesta III.) Introduction p. 1, S. B.E.IV., 2nd ed., Introduc- 
tion p. 1. 

(б) Here again, as in the case of Zohalc, we are led to believe, that 
a learned man like Tansar or others of his stamp were altogether 
ignorant of history, that they did not know when Afrasiab lived, and 
that therefore, they mixed up historical events, which had occurred 
only a century or two before their times, with some other event which 
occurred a long time before. 

i (5. B. It, Vol. IY., Ycndidad, 2nd cd., Introduction p. I. 
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(c) Again, in connection with tins event, Dr. Darm^tefer Fay,-, 
on the authority of Tabari, 1 tiiat ** the legendary history of Yemen 
tell 1 ; of the Tubba’h Abu KurrnVs invasions into Mesopotamia end hr: 
struggles with the Turanians of Adnrbaigftn.” 2 But Tabari makes (hi- 
Tnbbah, n contemporary of Kings Gnshtasp and Bahnmnn of Per-in 3 
If that is the case, then it appears, according to Tabari, that the 
Arabs had a footing in Mesopotamia in the time of Icing Gushtficp, 
i.e.y several centuries before the Parthian rule. Thus, the arguments, 
based by Darmosteter, (that the text 1 ?, in which ZohAk D made to 
settle at Bawri, and in which Zainignu is represented as being killed 
by Afrasiab, are texts written in the latter half of the A rsneide 
period,) npon the assumption, that “ the oldest period known, 
when the Arabs settled along the Euphrates and the Tigris is the 
second half of the Arsacide period” 1 fall to (he ground. 

4. Another point, that Darmcstct^r dwells upon to support hi« 
theory, is this that “ the A vesta seems to ignore the existence of an 
Iranian empire. The highest political nnitv is the dalyti , a name which 
in the inscriptions of Darina denoted the satrapies, t.c., the provin<"nt 
kingdmns. . . . The highest political power is the *hnhup<iitf, 

the chief of a dohju .” r ‘ Hence, he infers, that the A vesta was written 
in the times of the Parthian dynasty, after the fall of the empire, when 
there were so many provincial kings but no Shahinshah, no emperor, 

(a) But here, Darmostetor commits a mistake, in taking a 
in the seii'C of a satrapy, in which it is used in the inscriptions of 
Darius. We ought to take it in the senn>, in which it is m-ol in 
the A vesta itself. In the A vesta, it. is not mod in the sente, of a 
provincial kingdom, but in that of an extensive country. 


There is a passage common to nil AfringAns (\YY4ergnnrd. Tie* 
Afringnus African Gahatnbar, 14), wherein, the wor.dupj-r «-k‘ the 
blc-Mng-> of (»od upon nl! tin* good reigning ‘mereimv-. a», 

in the Fnrwrdin YaTst (I ?!>-{) are invtd <4 the Fravn-hm of tl >* h<4\ 
mm "f all countri'**-, Iran. Turn it , Fasrirna, FAini ftlhiu:*) and lh.li!, 
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so, here arc invoked blessings ujton nil good reigning sovereigns 
(IvhshathrayAn danhupnili). The Avesta praises good order and 
]«aceful rule. It says "down with the tyrant” (“ Dush-padslmhfin 
fivadnshau had,” jSfirang-kusti. "Dana padshfdi-bad dustdtinft avnda- 
shAn bad,” Afrin), but “may good kings flourish in all parts of the 
world.” Now* if the word 1 danlmpaitiV used in this passage, meant 
a mere provincial chief, the passage would, according to Darmesteter, 
point to several provincial chiefs. If that is so, it requires an 
explanation, why Tansar, who is supposed to have taken liberty 
with the philosophic part of the Avesta, and wanted to bring about 
the unity of the empire through the unity of the church, did not 
niter this passage. This is a passage, which was, ns now, recited 
daily in hundreds of fire-temples, and in thousands of houses of Iran, 
and therein the blessings of God were invoked upon all the ruling 
provincial chiefs. Ardeshir is represented by Darmesteter, on the 
authority of Tnnsar’s letter, to have tried to extinguish the sacred 
fires of the provincial kingdoms, to preserve the unity of the empire by 
the unity of the royal fire. It is strange then, that he should have 
allowed to remain this most important passage in the Avesta, which 
acknowledged the sovereignty of several provincial rulers. 

This consideration tends to show, that the word danhupaiti docs 
not refer to mere provincial chiefs, and that the argument based on 
the meaning of this word, is vague. 

(J>) In his French translation Darmesteter says : — “ VishlAspa 
lui-mcme dans les Gath as n’a point la physionomic d’un Roi dcs 
Rois. C’est un prince qui a donn<5 sa protection a Zoronsfcre contra 
d’autres princes: ricn no ie distingue dcs dahyupaitis ordinnires.” 1 
What Darmesteter means by this passage is this, that there was 
no empire even before the Achemcnians. There were a number of 
provincial chiefs. Granted. Then, what grounds have Darmesteter 
to conclude, that the fact, that the Avesta ignores the existence oE 
an Iranian empire, shows, that it was written, in the times of tho 
provincial chiefs of the Parthian dynasty? It may, as well, 
have been written in the times of the provincial, chiefs of the 
jn-e-Achemenian times. 

(c) Let us look to. IhiB. question from- another point of view. If 
the present Avesta does not speak of an Iranian empire and of a 


Zend Avesta, I1T., p. xli. 
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king of king.-, the cuneiform inscriptions do .-j>enk of a king of 
kings (“ khsayalhiya khsaynthiyanam/’ Behistoun 1,3). jJTow. if 
the cnnoiform inscriptions recognise an empire and a king of 
kings, it is clear, that the old writings of the “ Grand Ave-ta" 
must have also recognised a king of kings. The question 
then is, Who did away with the mention of this king of kings 
from the so-called Sas-anian A vesta? The answer jxwhaps would b\ 
that either Valkhnsh or somebody in the Parthian times, finding 
the Iranian empire divided into small provincial kingdoms removed 
From the Avesta, the passages referring to the king of kings. If 
that was the ease, why did not Tansar, who is represented as talcing 
all possible liberties with the Avesta, re-insert similar pas-age-, 
which would have been of great use to him in uniting the power 
and the authority of his new master and emperor Ardesbir, 
To establish the unity of the empire, he wanted the unity of th" 
church. So, in revising the Avo-ta, a re -insertion of similar pas-ages 
ought to have drawn his attention first of nil, if lie at all took 
liberty with it by adding to or by modifying the original. 

(JJ) We now come to the subject of the Greek elements or tlie 
Greek influence upon the Avesta. 


1. To support his post -Alexandrian theory, DarmcstMor point- to 
the statement about the millenniums, as an instance of Greek influence 
upon Zoroa'-trian schools. Ho refers to the four period* of three 
thousand years each, referred to by the ancient Persians, as (M- period 
of the duration of the world. The pn -Alexandrian d<»drine of the 
Persians, described by Tlieopompn-, as quoted by Plutarch run- thu- 
“That Oromnwics ruKl for 3,<J00 year- alone and Areimnnm- for 
3,0 f i0 more. After this period of G,000 yours had elajr—l 1 1 j>-y 
Iwgau to wag.* war again -l each other, «»ne iitbmq.tng U> tb-Of" y 
the other; but finally Aminanm*. to p->ri-h, nutikind i- to *«]<•% 
n Me od Mato of life ; nuui will m lllier I >• any more in iw-l of ?*-»!, 


m»r will th- y crust chador - : th>* dead an* to rh" again, sums w;i! t»* 
immortal and every thing h to exist in cons>'|ii. hiv of their pr««gt< «'.*T 


Tim V»hhu Pun bh- h r<:Vr.- 
a'Vording to Partue-n-tcr it dim s- 
tvo } efi'-lt. I i.o It "ltd* h< n 


to the i me* d‘x-triu'% 1 nt, 
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omniscience, knew that Ahnrman exists, nnd whatever lie. scliemes 
he infuses with malice nnd greediness till the end ; and because 
He accomplished the end by many means, He also produced spiritually 
the creatures which were necessary for those means, and they 
remained three thousand years in a spiritual state, bo that they 
were unthinking and unmoving, with intangible bodies. The evil 
spirit, on account of backward knowledge, was not aware of the 
existence of Auharmazd ; nnd, afterwards, he arose from the abyss, 
and came in unto the light which ho saw. Desirous of destroy- 
ing, and because of his malicious nature, he rushed in to destroy 
that light of Auhnrmnzd, unnssniled by fiends, and lie saw its 
bravery and glory were greater than his own ; so lie fled hack to the 
gloomy darkness and formed many demons and fiends.; and the 
creatures of the destroyer arose for violence.” (S. B. E. V., West's 
Bundohesh, Chap. I., 8-10.) 

How, Darmcstctcr says, that the latter doctrine of the Bnndchesh is 
quite mystical. He says : “ That period of spiritual ideal existence 
of the world, preceding its material nnd sensible apparition, reminds 
one strikingly of tbo Platonic ideas, and it can hardly have entered 
Zoroastrianism before Greek philosophy peuetrnted the East.” (S.B , 
E. IV., 2nd cd., Introduction p. Iv.) 

(а) In the first place, Thcopompns has made a brief reference to 
the four periods of the world's duration. He has summed up, in 
his words, the Zoroastrian doctrine about these periods. So, ns long 
as he has not given any detailed description of these periods, as given 
by the Bundehesh, one cannot affirm, that there is a difference between 
these two statements of the same doctrine. The very fact, that he has 
tried to describe the last two periods and not the first two, rather 
shows, that perhaps, he did not clearly understand, what Dnrmesteler 
calls, “ the mystical spirit of the Zoroastrian doctrine.” 

(б) As to the Platonic ideas, one must look to the Farvnrdin Ynsht, 
which speaks at some length of the Fravashis or Farohars, which are, 
as Dr. West says, the immaterial existences, the prototypes, the 
spiritual counterparts of the spiritual and material creatures after- 
wards produced, and which are therefore compared to the * ideas ' of 
Plato. A' comparison of some points in the description of the ‘ ideas ' 
of Plato with those of the Fravashis of the Avesta, will clearly show, 
whether it is the Avesta or Plato that has borrowed. 
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Lot us see, “of wh.nt tilings,’’ according to Taylor, tire best 
translator of the Parmenides, there arc ideas. He says : “There are 
ideas only of universal mul perfect substances and of whatever 
contributes to the perfection of these, as, for instance, of man 
and whatever is perfective of man, such as wisdom and virtue.” 
Thus, according to Plato, nil perfect substances in the universe have 
ideas. 


In the A vesta, it is the vegetable and the animal world, that has 
Fravashis, and not the mineral world. The earth lias its Fravnshi 
as the home of animal and vegetable life. It is only the life-bearing 
creation, that 1ms the F ravashis, not the lifeless. To sj'cak scientifically 
it is the objects of the organic kingdom that have the Fravashis, and 
not those of the inorganic kingdom. 

Is ovr, what is the case with the ‘ideas’ of Plato ? According to Plato 
all existing objects have their ideas, whether they belong to the organic 
kingdom or to the inorganic. The ideas arc the realities, ami th 1 ' 
substances of which they are the ideas or models, are non-realities or 
mere imitations of the ideas. 


Again, according to Plato, whatever contributes to the perfection of 
perfect substances have ‘ideas.’ For example, not only has a man an 
‘idea,’ but wisdom and virtue, which contribute to the. perfection of 
man, have ideas, Fo have justice, and beauty, and goodness. Xow, 
in the A vesta, we have nothing like this. Wc have no Fravashis of 
these abstract qualities of justice, beauty, or goodness. 


Then, what does thi-; show? Has the A vesta Immured from Plato 
<>r Plato tet rowed from Urn A vesta ? The system of the Avestu is 
simple. All the life-tearing or organic jub-tances only have their 
Frnvnhhis or spiritual parts. The dead people have th<dr Fruwold', 
bc.’nuf-e they hnd them in their living condition. Rut Plato, as it were, 
<!cv<-U<!»‘d hi*' system from that of the Avista. He extended fh« 
n«*t;f,n r v,en to tte object* of the inorganic world, and to oj nn.Kti-r« 
which led to perfection, and again mixM up with the question, th** 
notion of realities nrut non-realitb--, Thu-, we find, that Plato’s 
M - ieju is more intricate than that of the Avcr.la. What eorttfhnh n 


then P g-oshF d Tisat the more dr. e<o$<d and intricate p% 
laV-T than the timid* on-; that it has v-nrted out its tb-f*v*p:- 
completion from t!:>- orteiutd m topic o:.e. 'jtfna one j. : - t tl, 
At'-‘ta ■'*. ‘t<-{n * T i-*r than that of Plato. 
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Darmesteter attributes these Platonic ideas in the Avesta to the 
times of the Neo-Platonists, the school founded by Philo Judams. 
But we have seen above, that the Farvardin Yasht, a part of which 
treats of the Fravashis, must have been written long before the 
Christian era, because the names of kings like Valkhash, who did 
yeoman’s service to the cause of Zoroastrian religion, do not occur 
there. Therefore, the notion of Fravashis could not have entered into 
Zoroastrianism through Neo-Platonism. 

2. The other instance of Greek elements in the Avesta, which 
Darmesteter points to, in support of his theory of the post- Alexandrian 
origin of the Avesta, is that of Vohumano. He supposes, that the 
definition of Vohumano (Bahaman) in the Avesta is well-nigh the 
same as that of the Logos of Philo Jndseus. From this alleged 
similarity, he asserts, that Vohumano is the Avesta adaptation of the 
Platonic Logos, and that, therefore, the Avesta texts, which treat of 
Vohumano, are of later origin, i.e., of the post-Alexandrian period. 
Not only that, but all the Amesha-Spentas, of whom Vohumano is 
a type, also, are a post-Alexandrian development. 

(a) M. Breal, in one of his learned articles in the “Journal des 
Savants” (Dec. 1893, Janvier et Mars 1894), very cleverly refutes 
this line of Darmesteter’s reasoning. We learn from Plutarch, that 
the notion of the Amesha-Spentas is a pre-Alexandrian, and not a post- 
Alexandrian development of the ancient Iranian religion . Plutarch in 
his Isis and Osiris (Chs. XLVI. and XLVII.) makes the following 
statement about the ancient Persians. From the fact, that all along, 
Plutarch has been quoting Theopompus of Chios (B. C. 300), M. 
Breal thinks Theopompus to be bis authority. Hang, however, thinks 
Hermippos oE Smyrna (B. C. 250) to be his authority. Whoever his 
authority may he, whether Hermippos or Theopompus, a period of 
about 50 years makes very little difference about the antiqnity of this 
statement. Plutarch says, “Oromasdes sprang out of the purest 
light ; among all things perceived by the senses that element most 
resembles him ; Areimanios sprang out of darkness, and is therefore 
of the same nature with it. Oromasdes, who resides as far beyond 
the sun, as the sun is far from the earth, created six gods (the 
six Ameshe-spentas, the ‘ archangels ’) : the god of benevolence 
(Vohumano); the god of truth (Asha-vahishta) ; the god of order 
(lvhshathra-vaivya) ; the god of wisdom (Annaiti); and the god of 
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■vrcrvlth and delight in beauty (Hnurratiil and Ann-rclat). Hut to 
counterbalance him, Areimanios created an equal number of g»d- 
counteracting those of Oronin*?dcs. Then Oroma-des decorated heaven 
with stars, and placed the star Sirins (Tishtrya) ni their head a-n 
guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four other gods (Ynratas) and 
set them in an egg, but Areimanios forthwith created an equal numb-r 
of gods, who ojtencd tiie egg: in consequence of this, evil b always 
mingled, with good.” (Hang’s Essays, 2nd Edition, pp. 0-3Q.) 

I wonder, why Darmestetcr has not given any explanation of this 
statement of Plutarch, based on the authority of either Thcopompu* 
(B. C. 300), or Hermippos (]>. C. 2f>0), which clearly destroys the 
theory of the post -Alexandrian development and of the Xoo-Platnnie 
origin of the notion of the Amesha-Spentas. The passage very dearly 
show.-, that the ancient Persians before the time of the Eeo-Platoni-t- 
had the notion, not only of the Amesha-^pentas, but nbo of the 
counteracting demons. 

(A) Again, in considering this subject, wc must hear in mind, that 
the notion of the Ame.-ha-Spentns is n part and parcel of the notion of 
the two spirits or of the so-called Pualbtie theory. Xow, tins not ion of 
the two spirits, the Sputa Mainyn nml the Angrn Mniimt, is apt-tally 
Zoroa^trian and pre-Alexandrian. Prof. Dannc«tetcr him-clf admits 
this (S. B. E. IV., The Vemlidnd, 2nd eth, p. Ixi.). Therefore the 
notion of the celestial council of the Amesha-Spentas, which is a part 
and parcel of the original notion of the two spirits, mti-t be primarily 
Zorotwlrinn. 


(r) There is one other consideration. If the Ave«tn bar. borrowed 
the notion of Vohumnno and the AmedtsvSpenta*. from the (5 red.*, 
which part of the Are-ta it b, that has dorte so? Pr<.f. Panne deter 
does not «ay, that tie* whole of the A\»--tn wre. written off/di in 
jMwt-Ah'XHndrian tim*-, but he that only foreign dem-nt'- were 
added. Eow, we find tie* Anwdin-Sp* atas <.pohcn of in a numl-w 
*»f pa' < age*, in alnm-t the who}** of tlm A\e*ta. So, it the AmeT.v 
js»- vtjtas r.r<’ a f*-r» ign ebim-nt, th« a tie* wu.de of tie- Atcdib p. t- 


Alexandrian, a conch’, s;o:i which Parm *■*!•'{« r hnu-eU d<>**. not ft lout. 


JY.r an ♦ xplanatbei, why the N»o-lTat<.nb>n hn«- - un** 
fo./gntditig th * • of tie* /..•r>fa>v‘r.s , ' , jK < »»n** uet-t 
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Aristotle on all leading points of speculation, but also harmonize the 
Grecian and Oriental modes of thought . - . Neo-Platonism 
sought to blend in one grand system all systems of philosophy, 
all systems of religion . . . The value of Neo -Platonism consisted 

in its endeavour to preserve the whole treasure oE every system of 
philosophy ; since it is, in truth, an advance of philosophy, to have 
gained a large store of different ideas, and a wide review of the 
different directions of philosophical thought.” ( Beeton .) 

“ Du III e siecle de l’ere cliretienne jusqu’a VI G les Neo-Platoni- 
ciens entreprircnt de fondre la philosophie orientale avec la philosophic 
greque. Des tentatives analogues avaient ete fnites precedemment 
par des philosophes juivs d’ Alexandria, par Aristotle peut etre et 
certainement par Philon dans le I re siecle.” Herein lies, then, the 
key why some of the notions of the Avesta resemble those of the 
Neo-Platonists. It was the Neo-Platon? sts, who took some of their 
notions from the Persian religion and philosophy as from other 
religions and philosophies. Darmesteter has just missed the key-note, 
and so has tried in vain to find reasons for the similarity of notions in 
the Avesta and in Neo-Platonism. 

(C) Now we come to the question of the so-called Indian elements 
in the Avesta. The above considerations, and the above-quoted 
statement from Plutarch, destroy the theory, based by Darmesteter, 
upon the names of the three demons, viz., Indra, Saurva, and 
Naunghaithya, opposed to the three Amesha-Spentas, Asha Vahissta, 
Khshathra Yairya and Spenta Armaiti. 

(a) From the fact, that the names of the three demons are also 
found in Brahminical works, he thinks that they represent foreign 
Brahminical element, borrowed by the Avesta in later times. He says 
“ it appears clear thereby that theiT present character is not the result 
of a prolonged evolution in the inner circle of Zoroastrianism.” 1 The 
above statement from Plutarch contradicts this in toto. and clearly points 
out that the notion of the Amesha-Spentas and oE their counteracting 
opponents, the“ daevas,” is specially Zoroastrian and pre- Alexandrian. 

( b ) Again, Darmesteter points to two passages of the Avesta, 
wherein, he supposes, there are references to Gaotama Buddha and 
to his religion. Firstly, the word Buity (Vend. XI., 9 (Bundhi) ; 
XIX., 43), which he thinks to be the same as Baodha, is a word which 


1 S. B, E. IV., Vendidad, 2nd edition, Introduction, p. liii. 
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refers to one of tlic evil forces of the sonl. The word emirs among 
other similar words which speak of morel vices. This shows, that it i< 
not a proper noun. 

(r) Again, Dnrmesteter points to the word Gaotnma in the Fnrvntdin 
Tasht (Vt. XIII., 1C), and says that it is a reference toGaotama Buddha. 
As it was “ under the Imlo-G reeks (first century before Chri'-t ) that 
it (Buddhism) spread widely in the eastern provinces of Iran, “and 
ns “in the first century of our era KnnishknV coin« present, in an 
instructive eclectism, all the deities of the Indo-Sevthinn empire, 
Greek god 11 , Brnhmanicnl devas, Buddha, and the principal V nr. at as 
of Mardeism,” 1 he concludes that “if the alleged alln-ions to 
Buddhism arc accepted, the Avesta passages, where they wear, cannot 
have been written earlier than the second century before onr era.” But 
then the question is, if the Farvnrdin Ynsht, wherein these passages 
occttr, wero written so late as the second century after Christ, why is 
it that wc do not find therein the names of men like Yalkhnsh who 
had done, according to the Dinknrd, important services to the canto of 
the Zoroastrinn religion? The li c t of the historical personages in the 
Farvnrdin Ynsht was closed long before the Christian era. 

(/)) Then Darmestetcr spunks at some length about what he calls the 
Jewish elements in the Avesta. This part of the question has Isvn \ cry 
nldy handled lately by learned scholars like Dr, Mills and Dr. Choyne, 
who have tried to show that the .Jewish scriptures owe a good deal to 
Zoninstrinn scriptures. 1 will allude to one point only, and el-ee. 
Tint is the subject of the Deluge. Darmest'Oer sees, like oth-'r-, in 
the second chapter of the Yemltdad, a description of the Deluge. I 
have shown cl- c where, 5 that though there are fevered punts whieh 
are similar in the Hebrew sketch of *o»nh, and the Avesta sketch of 
Yanm or danishM, the *er<>nl chapter of the Yendidsd refer? 0"t to 
the Deluge, but to the founding and hnilding of tie' city of AirVamt* 
Va.’js, 

* F.15. K. IV.. V» adUl Vl. ?i. J »iU?s *ti, Itslrods'-tinsi, p. h*. 

* Vi r.-v Jara-kcd, Huf.: ai. 1 Afn*b. 
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The belief of the ancient Egyptians, about (he future of the soul 
after death, was similar to (lint of the ancient Persians, in several points. 
The object of this paper is to determine and examine those points. 

I. 

Firstly, according to Dr. Wiedemann, the ancient Egyptians be- 
lieved, that “in addition to his body, man had also an immortal soul. 
This was not considered, as among mo«d races, a simple entity, lmt 
a composite one : in life, the component parts had been united, at death 
they parted, each to find its own way t j the gods .” 1 The A vesta has 
a similar belief. Man is made up of body (tun u or bhrpa ) and soul. 
As (be mortal body is made up of several material parts, so is the 
immortal soul made up of several spiritual parts or faculties. On 
death, the body decomposes mid its constituents are mixed up with 
the different so-eallcd element? of this earth, lmt the soul ascends to 
heaven, where all its spiritual constituents pari company. 

According to the ancient Egyptians, the spiritual constituents of the 
soul are Kn, Ah, Bn, Saklieui, SAhu, Khaib, Kim and Osiris . 2 

We read in the Avcstn : 


c &i -”<v 

_up£jjjuj»)> -"fCj'ijUJiy) 


op <Q 

(Yn<pia Ha XXVI.— G.) 
“We invoke here the life, conscience, intellect, soul and the guid- 
ing spirit of- the pious males and females of the Hubftnnzdishtn.” 


1 Religion ot the ancient Egyptians, by Allred Wiedemann, Ph. D., p, 210. 

2 Ihitl, p. 242. 
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Wc learn from this passage, that the ancient Persians believed in 
the existence of five spiritual parts in a man. On the death of a man, 
his body ( tanii ) remains in this vrorld, and the five spiritual faculties 
go to the spiritual vrorld. These five faculties are as follow : — 
(1) Anghu, i.e., life or vitality ; (2) Daena, i. e., conscience or the inher- 
ent power, which reminds him to do good and shun evil ; (3) Baodhangh, 
2 . e., intellectual faculty ; (4) Urvana, i. e., soul which has the freedom 
to choose good and evil ; and (5) Fravaslii, i. e., the guiding spirit. 

We will examine, how far some of the Avesta spiritual constituents 
of the soul agree with the Egyptian constituents. 

t . The first of the component parts of a man’s soul, according to 
the Egyptians, was Ka. It corresponds to the Fravnshi (Fnrohar) of 
the Avesta in several ways. 

(a) The Egyptian Ka was imagined to be “ similar to a man and 
yet not a man.” According to the ancient Persians, the Ffavnshi of a 
person is the exact prototype of that person and yet not that person 
himself. On the ruins of the Achememan palaces, wc sec pictures 
of Icings worshipping God. Opposite to them and a little above, 
hovering in the air, we sec winged figures which are the exact proto- 
types of the worshipping monarchs. These figures are the Fravnshis 
of the monarchs. 'They are similar to the monarchs but not the 
monarchs themselves. 

(p) The Ka “was believed to be an indispensable constituent oE 
every being which had life, Ivns being ascribed to the gods them- 
selves.’’ 1 This is true of the Fravnshis as well. According to the 
Fravardin Ynsht we have the Fravnshis of all living beings. Even the 
Ynzntns, i. c., the angels, the Ameshaspcntns, i. c., the archangels, 
and Almra Mazda, the Lord himself, have their Fravnshis. (Yiupm 
XXIII. — 2) 

°o°G£ 

“I invoice with praise the Fravnshis of Ahum Mazda and the 
Ameshaspcntns, together with all the holy Fravnshis of the heavenly 
Ynzntns.* 




1 Wiedemann, p. 212. 
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(o) Again, with respect to ICa tho Egyptians believed, that man 
“ included a second self able to pass through walls or barriers bound 
neither by time nor space, and which might exist for thousands of 
rears.” 1 This is true, to n certain extent, of the Fravaslii of the 
A vesta. The Fravaslii of a man existed thousands of years after his 
death. Xot only that, but it existed long before his birth. The birth 
of a man is not a new event in the history of creation. His Fravaslii 
was created by God with the creation of the world. It existed some- 
where in the universe, helping in the work of creation. With the 
birth of the man, it came into existence in this world, and after his 
death, it still existed somewhere in tho universe ; and irrespective of 
time and space, it came to this world, when piously invoked by the living. 

(d) “The Ka, which had been the companion of the body in life, 
at death attained to independent existence. It was to the Ka that 
funeral prayers and offerings were made.” 2 This is true of the 
Fravaslii of the Avcsta. In the Fravardin Yasht, wherein the depart- 
ed worthies of ancient Iran are remembered, it is their Fravnshis 
or Faro bars that nre invoked, and not their ra vuns or souls in simple 
entity. It is in honour of the Fravashis, that the funeral prayers 
and offerings arc made. 

2. Ab, or heart, was tho second of the' immortal parts of an 
Egyptian’s soul. According to Wiedemann, ** a distinct doctrine was 
gradually formulated as to the part plnycd by the heart in the next 
world and how it was to be recovered by its owner. This taught, 
that after death the heart led an independent existence, journeying 
alone through the Underworld until it met tho deceased in the Hall 
of Judgment.” 

From this description, it appears, that the Egyptian Ab corresponds 
to the Daena or conscience of the Avesln 3 in several ways, (or) Just 
as theEgyptian Ab journeys alone and meets tlie deceased in the 
Hall of Judgment, so we find from the Avesta and Pnlilavi books, that 
Daena, after being separated at death, meets the deceased again on the 
third day after death in the Judgment Hall before Holier Davar, i. c., 
Melier the Judge. 

If the deceased has led a good and virtuous life, his Dn6na or 
conscience appears before him in the form of a handsome maiden. 
We read in tlie Vislitasp Yasht (Yt. XXIY. — 56): 

1 Wiedemann, p. 240. 1 Wiedemann, p. 241. 

3 The Pnhlnvi equivalents of DnOnn arc iunathnv or herder, i.c ., deeds. 
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“ It appears to him, as if, in that (-wind) comes his o-wn BaGna 
(conscience), in the form of a maiden, that is handsome, beautiful, white- 
armc^L brave, well-formed, tall, with large breasis and well-formed 
body,\iwell-born, of noble descent, of fifteen years of age, as beautiful 
in the growth of her body ns the most beautiful object in creation.” 

The IJaddkht Nash (If., 22-23) and Viraf-namcli (IV., 18-20) give 
similar passages. The Minoklierad says the same thing about the 

Kunnshne of a deceased person (II., 125). Here ICunnslmo 

is the Pahlavi equivalent of the Avesta Daena, and means one’s deed, 
or actions. 

The Vendidad (XIX., 20-30) also gives a similar passage, but tho 
word there used is Baodhangh, which, though one of the immoria 
constituents of the soul, is, according to the Avesta, a little different 
from Daena. The Vendidad seems to use it as mi equivalent of Daena 

Again, if the deceased has led a had and vicious life, his Daena 
appears before him in\ form of a hideous ugly woman. LVe read 
in Viraf-nameh (XVII.V-^ Ilo-hangji and Liang’s Text p. 40). 

i 1)0 $y) J £ -w 

J)l) W om& -w e -wAjo J $0 J ) 

j iS i)0^ jgiS ^ 

“lie ;au in that wind his mm con.-eicnce and iWds (in the form 
of) a uuman, loo'-c, dirty, polluted, Furious. with l*ent knees, luck- 
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hipped, so endlessly spotted tlmt one spot over-reached another spot 
as if she were a polluted, dirty, stinking, noxious animal.” 

The Minokherad also says that in the ease of a vicious man, his 
conscience appears before him in the form of an nnmaidenly maiden 

(II., 107 Foster Dsirfib’s Text p. II). 

This is what is termed a “noble allegory” by Dr. Cheyne, who 
thinks, that “at any rate, this Zoroastrian allegory suggested the 
Talmudic story of the three bards of ministering angels who meet the 
soul of the pious man, and the three bards of wounding angels who 
meet the bad man when he dies.” (The Bampton Lectures. — The 
Origin of the Psalter (1891), p. 437.) 

(6) Again, the belief of the Egyptians, about, this Ab (Heart), was, 
that “it is not the heart which sins, hut only its fleshly envelope. 
The heart was and still remained pure and in the Underworld 
accused its earthly covering of any impurities contracted. Only if the 
latter was pure did it return to its place ; otherwise it probably dwelt 
in a place set apart as the Abode of Hearts and so devoted its former 
possessor to destruction.” 

Well nigh similar is the case with the Daena, or conscicnce'of the 
Avcsta. When it appears before the deceased, in the form of a 
woman, on the third day after death, at the time of his being judged 
by Metier the Judge, sbe gives credit to tbe deceased for her being 
comely and handsome or accuses him for her being \igly and irksome, 
according as the man is virtuous or vicious. 

In tbe case of a virtuous man, his Daena (conscience), appearing 
in the form of a beautiful damsel, praises the good actions of the 
deceased, or, as the Egyptians said, gives evidence in favour of the 
deceased and gives to him all the credit for her being handsome. She 
says, “ I am thy good thoughts, good words and good deeds .... 
thou hast made me more lovely, more beautiful, more desirable, &c.” 
(Hadokt Nask II., 25-30). In the same way, in the case of a vicious 
man, his Daena or conscience, appearing before him in the form of an 
ugly woman, accuses him of having made her ugly and filthy. She 
says, “ Oh man of evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds 1 I am 
thy bad deeds. It is on account of thy desire and deeds that I am 
ugly and hideous, &c.” (Viraf-Hameh XVII., 14, 15). 


l Wiedemann, p. 287. 
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3. The third component immortal part of a man, was, according 
to the Egyptians, the Ba, which, Prof. Wiedemann says, “cor- 
responds to our idea of the soul. It was imagined as being in the 
form of a bird usually with human head.” This Ba of the Egyptians 
corresponds to the Urvfin, (ravan) or, * soul, of the Persians, but there 
is one important difference, vis., that when the Egyptians imagined 
the Ba, i. e., the Avesta Urvan, or soul, to be in the form of a bird, 
the ancient Persians imagined the Fravaslii (the Ka of the Egyptians) 
to be in the form of a bird. 

According to the Fravardin Yasht (Yt. XIII., 70), when a pions 
Icing invokes the Fravashis to his help, “they fly to his help in tho 
form of a bird-like mau with good wings.” 

-“*1 

4. The Sckhem was another important immortal component of 
the soul among the Egyptians. According to Wiedemann, it is “the 
personified power of strength of the deceased.” This seems to cor- 
respond with the “Anghu” of the Avesta, which is the life-giving 
faculty or the power of vitality. In chapter LY of the Y’a^na (s. 1), 
where the mortal and the immortal component parts of a man’s body 
and soul are spoken of, we have the word * Tovishi’ used in the place 
of * Anghu’, in the passage, we have quoted in the beginning. This 
shows that ‘Termin' was understood to be an equivalent of * Anghu.’ 

Xow the word ‘Tevishi* derived from \jj i. e., to be 

able, to be strong, means ‘ strength or power.’ This, then, corresponds 
exactly with the Sekliem of the Egyptians, as described by Wiedemann. 

5. Xow, there remains one word of the Avesta passage, which 
remains to be compared, and that is Bnodhangh. But, as we said 
above, the Ycndidnd uses the form as an equivalent of Daenn. In tho 
above passage of the Yacna (LY., 1) also, the word Daenn is altogether 
omitted, and tho word * Bnodhangh’ is used. This shews, that there 
was a very slight shade of difference between Daenn nml Baodhatigb 
ns two immortal component parts of the soul. 

II. 

• The next point, wherein the Avesta ancl Egyptian beliefs about tie' 
future of the soul agree, is that of tie' judgment nflm* death. 
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According to the Egyptians, the deceased went before Osiris to be 
judged for his past actions. 1 According to the Avesta, it is before 
Mithra or Meher, that the souls of the deceased appear to be judged. 

(a) It is said that an ancient name of Osiris was Hysiris, which 
meant * many-eyed.’ In the same way, according to the Avesta, Mithra 
was called Baevare-Chashmana, i. e., “a thousand-eyed.” 

( b ) Again, Osiris was considered to be a Divinity of the Sun ; 2 
so was Mithra acknowledged to be the angel presiding over Light, 
Mithra is always associated with Hvare-khshaeta or Khorshed, i. e., 
the Sun. 

(c) Osiris holds a sceptre and a flail which is a club-like instru- 
ment, as symbols of his power. 3 Mithra also has his * vazra,’ i, e., 
mace, or club, as a symbol of authority to be struck over “ the heads of 
vicious persons” (Kameredha paiti daevanam, Khorshed Nyaish, 15). 

(c l) As Osiris has a weighing scale before him to weigh the good 
and the bad actious of a person, 4 so has Mithra one (tar dzinit drift) 
before him (Minokherad II., 119). 

(e) Both, among the Egyptians and the ancient Persians, the souls 
of the deceased are led before the presiding judge by some god or 
angel. Among the Egyptians, it is Annubis, that leads them before 
Osiris, and among the ancient Persians, it is Sraosh, Ram and Beha- 
rara, that lead them before Mithra (Minokherad II., 115). 

(f) Osiris is helped in his work of Judgment by some other 
gods. So is Mithra helped by some other Yazatas, i. e., angels 
(Viraf, V., 5). 

It is Anubis that is in charge of the weighing scales among the, 
Egyptians. It is Rashne that holds this office among the Persians, 
Viraf, V., 5.) 

It is Horus among the Egyptians, that superintents the work of 
weighing. It is .Astad among the Persians, that does the similar work. 
As the Horus of the Egyptians is a god of truth, so the Astad, of 
the Persians, is an angel oE justice and truth. 

Among the Egyptians, Thotk acts as a scribe of the gods and sets 
down the result of the proceedings. Among the Persians, Mithra 5 

1 Wiedemann, p. 217. a Wiedemann, p. 215. 

3 Wiedemann, p. 217, 248. * P, 248. 

5 The names of the Zoroasirian angels taking a part in the work of 

judgment, suggest another of companion between the ancient Egyptians 
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himself is an account-taker. n yohhsh hamargar 

(Dadistan-i-Dini XIV., 3). 

2. In both the nations, the souls of the deceased go into the Higher 
world repeating some words expressive of their feeling. According 
to the Egyptians, the deceased, while entering the Judgment Hall 1 
said: 

“Hail to you, ye lords of the Two Truths ! Hail to the Great God 
Lord of the Two Truths .... I bring unto you Truth, I 
destroy the Evil for you.” 

Compare with these, the words of a pious soul among the Zoro- 
astrians. Ushta alimni yahmfii nshtfi-kahmai-cliit, i. e., “Hail to him 
who (brings) happiness to others.” (Yagna XLIIL, 1.) 

III. 

Both the nations believed in Resurrection. As Pettigrew says:. 
“ Believing in the immortality of the soul, the ancient Egyptians 
conceived that they were retaining the soul within the body as long 
as the form of the body could be preserved entire, or were facilitating 
the reunion of it with the body, at the day of resurrection, by preserv- 
ing the body from corruption.” 

Thus we see that one of the two objects, and the principal object, of 
the Egyptians, in preserving their bodies entire, ns mummies, was to 
provide for the resurrection. They embalmed and preserved not only 

and Zoroastrians. According to both, the days of the month and the months 
arc assigned to some gods or angels. 

According to Herodotus (IT., 82 Bary’s translation (l8Sfi) p. 125), “each 
month and day is aligned to some particular god ” among the Egyptians. Vo 
find the same among the Zoroastrians. All the fiOdaysofa I’nrseo month and ail 
tlio 12 months of a Parsce year arc named after particular * ynr.ntns ’ or angels. 

The Egyptian 1 - intercalated five whole days at the end of the three hundred 
and sixty days of the Egyptian year. As Dr. Wiedemann says, '* The old 
Egyptian year consisted of twelve months of thirty days each, and in order to 
bring this into closer conformity with the true year there were added to it the 
so-called Epagomcnal days, which even at nn early period were celebrated 
in certain temples as those on which the five gods of the Osirian cycle were 
born” (p. 21). 

The Zoroastrians havo a similar intercalation of the year, and even now the 
last five days of the yo ir so a ldc.l, known ns the ‘ gAthfv ' days, arc celebrated 
in the temples a- 1 the mod sacred of the Parsec holidays, They arc mnW 
after the five ' gtithJts’ or sacred hymns, in honour of God and His lb 'ha 
written by Zoroaster hin'oelf. 

* A History of Egyptian Mummies, by Thomas .Tor-qdi Pettigrew, p. !"• 
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fhe body, which they called Ivlm (or Xn), but also (lie intestines, the 
heart, lungs and liver . 1 These four internal organs were, ns it were, 
given at the time of burial in the charge of font* gods to be preserved 
entire, and to be reproduced at the time of resurrection. 

Now, the ancient Persians also believed in Resurrection, but 
they did not think it. necessary to preserve the dead bodies entire for 
that purpose. At first, they thought, that the preservation of the bones 
was sufficient for the purpose of resurrection. One Suoshyani, who 
will appear at the end of this cycle, will raise (he dead from their 
bones (Ast). He was called Aslvnf-eretn, ». e., one, who makes the 
possessors of bones rise up. lienee arose, at one time, in ancient Persia 
the custom of preserving (lie bones (Ast. os in 

Astoduns or Ossuaries. 2 ) 

Latterly, the necessity of preserving bones in separate A* toil this 
(receptacles of bones) or ossuaries was, gradually done away with, 
and we find that the Bnndehesh gives a more rational way of 
dealing with the ancient belief of raising the dead from the bones. It 
says, that when God will resnseitnte this world and raise the dead, he 
would do so from the material of this earth, to which the different 
material components of a man's body are entrusted. It says tlmt at 
the time of the resurrection, when the dead will be made to rise again, 
their hones will be claimed from the earth, where they have been reduc- 
ed to the. state of dust, their blood from water, their linir from trees 
and their life from fire (S. B. IS. V. West Gimp. XXX., G). 

IV. 

• Now rises the question, How shall wc account for the above points 
of marked similarity between the beliefs of these two ancient nations, 
the Egyptians and the Persians? 

The answer is, that both these nations had their homes in Central 
Asia. The ancient Egyptians were Asiatics by origin and not Africans. 

Wilkinson 3 says : — “ Every one who considers the features, 
the language and other peculiarities of the ancient Egyptians, 
will feel convinced that they are not of African extraction, but 

1 Wiedemann, p. 234-35. 

2 Vide my paper on “ A Persian Coffin said to bo 3,000 years old sent lo the 
Museum of the Society by Mr. Malcolm of Bushiio,” in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society, Vol. I., Eo. 7. 

3 Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptian*, by J. G. Wilkinson, 
Vol. I., p. 3. 
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that they bear the evident stamp of an Asiatic orign . . . . 

And if features and other external appearances are insufficient 

to establish this fact, the formation of the skull, which is deeidedlv of 

• #• 

the Caucasian variety, must remove all doubts of their valley having 
been peopled ‘from the East .... There has always been 
a striking resemblance between the Egyptians and Asiatics, both as io 
their manners, customs, language and religion ; and some authors have 
considered the valley they inhabited to belong to Asia rather than 
to Africa. ... In manner, language, and many other respects, 
Egypt was certainly more Asiatic than African. It is not improbable 
that those two nations (the Hindus and Egyptians) may have proceeded 
from the same original stock and have migrated southwards from their 
parent country in Central Asia.” 

Kot only were they foreigners to a certain extent in Africa, but in 
their adopted country of Egypt itself, they, as Hr. Wiedemann says, 
“did not exclude foreign deities from their pantheon. They never 
questioned the divinity of the gods of the races with which they came 
in contact, but accepted it in each case as an established fnct. To 
them, an exceptionally powerful nation was in itself a proof of that 
nation’s possession of an exceptionally mighty god, whom the dwellers 
in the Yalley of the Kile were, therefore, eager to receive into the 
ranks of Egyptian deities, that they might gain his protection for 
themselves bv means of prayers and offerings and at the same time 
alienate his affection from his native land .” 1 

Among the deities of the Asiatic origin, so adopted, was one Aft arte 
which was the ATdviyura Anfihita of the ancient Persians, the Anaitis 
of the Romans. 


1 Wiedemann, p. 1-18. 
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The Cities of Iraq as described 
iq tlje old J*ahlavi Treatise of 

Shatroiha-i- Airaq . 

♦ 

[Read '26th January 1898. T)r. Gerson Da Cunha in the Chair. 

I. 

“ Sliatroika-i-Airan, ” or The Cities of Iran,” is the name of an old 
Pahlavi treatise, lately published for the first time, with some other 
Palilavi treatises by the late lamented Dastur Dr. Jamaspji 
Miuochelierji. The book purports to give the names of the founders 
of some of the known cities of Western and Central Asia, that 
had, at one time or another, passed into the hands of the ancient 
Persians. It has not been hitherto translated in any language. 1 
The object of this paper is to identify these cities, and to give a few 
points of geographical and historical importance about them, as 
presented by this treatise. 

‘ This treatise seems to have been written a long time after the 
Maliomedan conquest of Persia. In the Pahlavi Bundehesh, 2 the 

country of Syria is spokfen of as Suristan i. e ., the 

country oE Suria or Syria, just as Cabulistan is the country of Cabul. 
It is spoken of, as the country, from which the Prat or the Euphrates 
runs. Sham is the name given to Syria by Mahomedan writers. Ac- 
cording to Maijoudi, 3 Syria was called Sham because it is situated 
on the left (chimal) of Kaabah; and Yemen was so called, because 
it is situated on the right (yemin) of Kaabah. The king of Yemen 


1 The late lamented Dr. Darme3teter has translated two passages in his 
“ Textes Pehlvis relatifs an Judaisme,” (Revue des Etudes Juives, T, XVIII.) 
Deuxieme Parlie, p. 41. 

* Justi, p. 81, 1. 12. S. B. E. V., Ch. XX., 10. Vide my Bundehesh, p. 93. 

3 Jla^oudi, traduit par B. De Jleynard, Yol. III., p. 139. 
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(Arabia Felix) is spoken of in the Pahlavi books ns tdzikun malcld 

P-po*? or “ tdsflcdn shah 1 ' -HW >“^0'^, i. e., the king of flic Arabs, 
Butin this treatise, these countries are known, not by their old names of 
Suristfm and “ the country of the Tdziks,” but by their later namc^ 
of Sham and Yemen. This fact then shews, that it was written after 
the time of Mahomed, when these new names came into use. In 
what is called, the Iranian or the grand Bundekesli, the name Sham does 
occur once (S. B. E., Yol. XLYII., p. 151, n. 3), but the word seems to 
have been miswritten for Ami, which is found in the later copies. That 
it is a mistake of the last revising Editor, appears from the fact, that, 
he says, that the land of Surak was called Sham. Now the land of 
Surak, from which the river Arag is represented as flowing, is 
evidently the country of Sogdiana and not Syria. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains, that, though there is a mistake in tho identification, yet 
the name “Sham” was known to the revising Editor of the Bundehesli. 
But, in that case, we must remember, that the revising Editor seems to 
have done his work, as late as the end of the ninth century. 2 So, it 
is possible, that the Pahlavi writer? began to use the name in the 
ninth entury. That probnbly i? the date of our treatise. 

Again, we find in no other Pahlavi work, the name of Africa, 
which is here called “ Farika.” Many Persian writers even, when 
they spoke of Africa, spoke of it, ns the country of tho Magreb, or the 
"NYct-t. Just as at present, the European nations speak of 
Turkey and the adjoining countries, as the East, and of China 
and Japan, as the Further East, so, the ancient Asiatic authors spoke 
of Africa— of course, by Africa, they understood only Egypt and 
the northern portion ot Africa, with winch they hail come into contact — 
as, the Magreb, or the country of the "West. Tbc country of Egypt is 
spoken of in some Pahlavi books as Mi c r, but the term Africa is 
not used at all. Therefore, the use of this name in our bonk, also 
points to its later origin, at a time when the name Africa b^gun to be 
used more commonly in Persia, after the Mnhomcilan conquest, li 
is noteworthy, that among the places mentioned in our books, the name 
of Egypt or Mi?r is conspicuous by its ab.-onee, though the country 

i I'inknrJ. Tchmutns’.*. MS. extra leave* after p. 308. S, H. !!., Vo!, XXXV If., 
p. 2". Bk. VIII., Clt. XIII., 0, Hina l-farvardin Yilm-i-Klni'dal— • I).v>u,r 
Jama>-p}r& Edition, p. 103, s. 11, 

3 S. H. K., Vol. V. Wot Biunlohc-h Introduction, {>. 1?. Ti'h say By rate, 
herb lntrolucti-m. pp 18-10. 
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Was, at one time, ruled over by the- ancient Persian?. So, it appears, 
that by the name Favika or Africa, which laterlv became common in 
Persia, our author meant the country of Egypt. According to- 
Mneoudi, the country had derived its nmne from one Afrike, Bon of 
Abrahah (r t yj 0> "h° bad founded it. 

There is one other city, an allusion to which in the hook, points to 
the fact, that the book could not have been written, or at least finished, 
earlier than the beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the eighth 
century. It is the town of Bagdad. Its foundation is attributed t o 
one Ahou d afar, who vva< also called Abou Havanik, This personage 
was the Khalif Abou duffer Mansour, who had, according to Kim 
Hankal, 1 built the celebrated city since the introduction of Islam. 
This is the only towa in the list of the cities of this hook, the foundation 
of which is attributed to a Mahomedan ruler. Our hook gives Ahou 
Jhivfmik, as the other name of this prince, and it is confirmed by Tabari 
(Zotenberg IV", p.32-1), according to whom, his whole name was Aboil 
Dja’far Manhour Abou’l Datvaniq. Xoiv this prince began to reign in 
Hijri IdG (A. D. 7 of), and built the town of Bagdad in Hijri 145 
(A. I). 763). This shows, then, that the book must have been 
written at the end of the eighth century or in the ninth century, 

IT. 

Altogether 111 cities are referred to in this treatise. Out of this 
number, 52 are enumerated with the names- of the founders oh most of 
them. With- few exceptions, these cities arc grouped in large divisions. 
The first three divisions arc separated by the common use of the words 
f ‘ In the direction of” (paean frosfc). 

The first group is that of the cities of Khorasiin, which is considered 
to be a very large province. As Kinneir says, “ The vast province of 
Kborassan has for its boundaries- the Oxus and country of Bullcb, to 
the FT, E. and E., Oabul and Seislun to- the S., and to the W. the 
provinces of Irak, Asterabad, and Dahesfcan.” 2 The- cities mentioned 
as those belonging to Khorasan are 17. They are the following : — 
Samarcand, a city in Ballcb, 3 Khvarzcm, Mnruv-rud, Mcruv (Mcrv), 
Hand (Herat), Pushen (Pusheng), Tus (Masliad) Nio-Sbapuliar (Nis- 
h:\pur), Kain, Dahistan, Komis, and five cities bearing the name of 
Khusrui. 

I Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. OC. 

- A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, by Ivinneir, p. 109. 

8 The Palilavi name can he Uhou as that of BokliArA also. . 
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(Arabia Felix) is spoken of in the Pahlavi books as tdzikan match 5 

Pyeyv’ or “ idzikdn shah ” *hio i. e., the king of the Arabs, 

But in this treatise, these countries are known, not by their old names of 
Suristan and “ the country of the Taziks,” but by their later names 
of Sham and Yemen. This fact then shews, that it was written after 
the time of Mahomed, when these new names came into use. In 
what is called, the Iranian or the grand Bundehesh, the name Sham does 
occur once (S, B. E., Vol. XLYIf., p. 151, n. 3), but the word seems to 
have been miswritten for Ami, which is found in the later copies. That 
it is a mistake of the last revising Editor, appears from the fact, that, 
he says, that the land of Surak was called Sham. Now the land of 
Surak, from which the river Arng is represented as flowing, is 
evidently the country of Sogdiana and not Syria. Nevertheless, Die 
fact remains, that, though there is a mistake in tlio identification, vet 
the name “Sham” was known to the revising Editor of the Bundehesh, 
But, in that ease, we must remember, that the revising Editor seems to 
have done his work, as late as the end of the ninth century. 2 So, it 
is possible, that the Pahlavi writers began to use the name in the 
ninth entury. That probably is the date of our treatise. 

Again, we find in no other Pahlavi work, the name of Africa, 
which is here called “ Farika.” Many Persian writers even, when 
they spoke of Africa, spoke of it, as the country of the Magreb, or the 
West. Just as at present, the European nations spen 1 ' 
Turkey and the adjoining couutries, as the East, and r f 
,and Japan, as the Further East, so, the ancient Asiatic au' 
of Africa — of course, by Africa, they understood only 
the northern portion ol Africa, with which they had come in 
as, thoMngrcb, or the country of the West. The count r, 
spoken of in some Pahlavi books as Misr, but the t< 
not. used at all. Therefore, the use of this name in •> 
points to its later origin, at a time when the name Afii • 
used more commonly in Persia, after the Mahonmhm 
is noteworthy, that among the plnces mentioned in our 1> 
of Egypt or Misr is conspicuous by its nln-om-e, thou 

i Plnkard, Tchimnn'.V MS. extra lea\<M after j». 30A. R. It. ! 

}>, 2<. Bk. VIII., Cli. XIII., 0. liina i-Fiu-vardm VAm-I-* 

J.ima'-pji’.'. Edition, p. lOd, 1 1. 

* S. B. E., Vul. V. Wi.'-t. Buudohcdi Introduction, p. 4? 
b.cdi Introduction, pp IS IP, 
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The fourth group is i Iiat of tin? towns of Kirmfm and P,»rs. It, 
contains tlic following towns : — 

Kerman, Yeh Art a shir, SBikhar (Tstnklmr or Persepolis), Pariil*- 
gird near Shiraz, Yish-Shapuhar, Artashir Gadman or 
Firouzabad, and Touj. 

The fifth group forms the towns of Klm/istan, which are the 

following ; — 

Oharmazd-Arloshir or AhwAz, Ram Olmrmozd, Situs, Shuster, 
Ynudu-i-Shapuhar, Airfm-kml-ShapuImr, Niihnr Tirak, 
Simian, Klmrfiyast, Askar (AsharMoukarratn), Yeh (Hey), 
Gat (Ispahan), IvhajrAn (Kazemnn), Ad jail, and Kard. 

The sixth and the last group contains towns, which cannot ho 
a scribed to any one province. They belong to different provinces in 
different directions. They arc the following : — 

Ashknr (2nd), Ataropfitnkan (Adnrbaijfm), Ninav (Nineveh), 
Gnnjrh, Airmi (Aimil), and Bagdad, 

III. 

AYc will now speak of tire cities in detail* 

Samarcand- — Our Pnhlavi book attributes the fonndntfon of 
Samarcand to Kims of IvoInVI of the Kyaninn dynasty of Persia, and its 
completion to his son, Siavnkhsh. Tabari says, that Smnarcand was 
founded in the reign of Kolnid, but he attributes its foundation to one 
Samar (Schamnr), a general of Tobba abou-Karib, a king of Yemen. 1 
Ma$oudi also attributes its foundation to Samar. 2 Tabari, later on, 
says, that Alexander the Great founded it. When oriental writers 
speak of the foundation of a city, we must not always understand by 
that term, its original foundation, but its being rebuilt- or decorated ox 
enlarged. Edrisi says this more clearly : “ Snmarcandc doit an 
fondation an Toba-cl-Akbar 3 (roi do 1’ Arabic Hcureuse), ct scs pro- 
gress a Dhoul-Carnein (Alexandra 1c Grand).”* 

The Shah-nAmch throws no further light on the question of the 
foundation of Samarcand. What we learn from this hook, is merely* 
this, that at one time, it belonged toihe Persians, that latterly Afrasiab, 
the Turanian, had taken it away from their hands, and that in accord- 

1 Tabari par Zotcnberg II., pp. 3], 32, 157. 

2 Ma<jood1 par Barbicr dc Meynard I., p. 352. 

! He is the same as the Tobba abou-Karib, of Tabari, the master of Samnr, 

* Geopraphie d’Edrisi, par Jnnbert, II,, p. 198, 
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ance with one of the terms of peace made with Si&vakhsh, the son of 
Kans, it went back into the hands of the Persians. 1 It appears then, 
that Kaus must 'have begun building it, when it was captured by 
Afrasiftb, and that Siavakhsh finished it, on regaining it r according to 
the terms of peace. Though Tabari, Macoudi, Edrisi, and Pirdousi 
do not directly support our Pahlavi hook in its statement, that Ivans 
founded it, other oriental writers do. “ Samarkand remonte a la plus 
haute antiquitc, Les annales de 1’Orient nmsulman en rapportent la 
fondation sous le nom de Sogdo (d' on Sogdtanc) a 1' cpocjue Iterolquo 
de l’histoire persanc, en Fattribuant au Kelanide Kei-Kaous fils de 
Kel-Koubad. 2 ' 

There is one statement about Samavcand in this now treatise, which 
throws some light upon the locality of one of the two celebrated 
libraries of ancient Persia. 

We find, what Dr. West calls, “The Traditional History of the 
Zoroastrian Scriptures ” in several Pahalavi books. 5 According to 
that history, when Zoroaster revealed' his new religion. Kni Vishtfisp, 
the then ruler of Persia, asked him to write down the scriptures. The 
king ordered, that the original be kept in the treasury of Slmpigun or 
Shaspigiin, and that nn authentic copy be deposited in Dazh-i-Napisht, 
ix., the castle of written documents. Thus, two great libraries were 
established, the one of Shapigan, and the other of Da/h-i-!Napisht. 
On the invasion of Persia by Alexander the Great, who, on account, of 
the devastations that he committed, is termed “ the evil-destined 
villain” {intir-i-dush-yadmun') and “the cursed (gazashto) Alcxicdar,” 
the latter was destroyed by fire by his troops. 

The hooks in the library, attached to the treasury of Shapigan, fell 
into the hands of the Arumnns, »>., the Greeks of those provinces, 
which latterly formed a part of the Eastern Empire of the Unmans, 
and they were translated into Greek. Our Pnhlnvi book also refers 

i Mold. 11., p. 272,11.0^3-21. The ruin* of Afrf-sifib are still pointed out 
to travellers at Snnvircaml. “Through the Heart of Asm, 1 ’ by Jltmvakt, 
(Vol.ll., pi>. 7, 31.) 

3 K on vc m Dictionnairc dc Geographic Untver-cUo (1 SOU). Yith the word 
Samarkand. 

! lMnknr.1 Rk. III.. Hang’s Introduction to the Zend Fahlavi Glossary of 
IkwUirOr. Hoslmugji, pp.xxxi.-xxxviia West's Dlnknrd, F. H 1 ol, ■'.ttvit., 
pp. xxx.-xxxi,, pp. 412 - 413 . Ardai Virif KAtnch, chap, I., 1 * 1 . •. 1 id? * 

letter to the King of TnbarKtati, Journal A'dsuitpie, K*uri nv F rie Tone- IlY 
(March, April, May, .Tuns, p. .110. 
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to this traditional history in a few words. It says that the foundation 
of the city of Samareand, which is situated in the province of Khomsan 
(or the Eastern districts), was laid by king Kaus of Kobad, and that 
the city was completed by his son Siavakhsh. Kaikhosru, the son of 
Siavakhsh, was born there, and he had built therein a glorious fire- 
temple. The book then proceeds to say: 

“ In the end, Zoroaster brought the religion and by the order of king 
Yishtusp wrote t, 200 4 pargards ’ (chapters) of religious writings oil 
golden tablets and deposited them in the treasury of that Fire-temple. 
At last, the accursed Sikandnr (Alexander) burnt and threw into the 
river the (collection of the) religious writings (Dinknrd) of seven 
kings.” (Fide my Aiy ad ga r-i-Zori ran , &c., p. 55.) 

This passage, not only repeats, what is already said in the above- 
named Pahlavi works about the early part of the traditional history 
of the Zoroastrian scriptures, but says something more. It says, that 
the writings burnt by Alexander were not only those oE Zoroaster 
alone, but also the religious literature collected by seven kings, 1 

Now, where were the two libraries of the Zoroastrian books situated ? 
The one of the Dnzh-i-Nnpisht, which was burnt by Alexander, 
was situated, according to the Dinknrd, in the country of Iran 
(Airtin Shatra. The Zend Pahlavi Glossary, XXXII.). It appears 
from the Ardai Viruf-Nameh (ch. I., 4), that the city of Iran, in 
which it was situated, was Stakhar-i-Papakfm, i. e., Istakhar or 
Persepolis of Ardesir Babegan. As to the second library, viz., that 
of Shaspigan, its situation lias not been as yet settled. Dr. Haug 2 

1 Though the number of kings mentioned here is seven, we find later on 
that the names o£ eight kings are enumerated. They are Jam (Jamshcd) 
Azidahaka (Zohak), Foridun, Minocheher, Kaus, IvaS Khosru, Lohrfisp, and 
YishtAsp. The reason, why, though eight kings are enumerated, tlio religious 
■writings (Dinkard) of only seven kings are said to have been collected, is, 
that the King AzidahAk or Zohak is not taken into consideration. The names 
of the prominent kings of Iran, commencing from Jamshed, are mentioned 
one by one, and AzidahAk’s name is also mentioned as that of a prominent 
king, but he was an irreligious monaroh, and so, as such, could not have written 
or collected any roligious works. The fact, that AzidahAk is not considered by 
the author to have been a monarch, who contributed anything to the collection 
of religious writings in the library attached to the fire-temple in Samareand, 
is clear from the fact, that, while we find in the text, the words 1 Zali-i’ (that 
of, i.e. } the khuddi or sovereignty of), repeated before all the monarchs, we do 
not find them repeated before the name of AzidahAka. 

2 Zand Pahlavi Glossary of Dastur Hoshangji, Introduction, p. XXXYJ. n.2. 
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thought, that ShaspigAn “ was, perhaps, the name of the fort at 
Pasargndte where Cyrus was buried.” But our book seems to settle 
the question, and says, that the other library was at Samarcand. It 
was attached to the great fire-temple of that city, founded originally In- 
king Kaikhosrn. Samarcand, though, now and then, under the terri- 
tories belonging to Iran, was not, strictly speaking, a city of Iran 
(Iran Shatra), as Istakhar was. It was, now and then, a Turanian 
city. Hence, it is, that the library of Dazh-i-Xapisbt is specially 
spoken of, as situated in the city of Iran, as distinguished from the 
library of ShaspigAn, situated in Samarcand, which was more a 
Turanian city than an Iranian one. 


But, there is one difficulty, presented by our text, which would 
prevent us from settling the question, that the ShaspigAn Library 
was situated in Samarcand. It is this, that our text says of the 
Samarcand Library also, that it was burnt by Alexander.^ and not only 
that, but that its contents were thrown into the river. ; As a matter 
of fact, we know that the ShaspigAn Library was no-.t immediately 
burnt by Alexander, but that most of its books were ^translated by 
the Greeks into their own language, aud that it was'qj llllic 0 f the.-o 
translations, that Tansar or Taosar made use of, in y p‘%inc the 
ancient literature of Iran in the reign of Ardesir BAbcgAnX.i \ think, 
that the writer of our Pahlavi treatise has committed a W^stakc in 
saying, that the library of Samarcand was burnt by Alexander, 

The mistake seems to me to have arisen from the fact of uvLisisking 

one place for another, their names being identical. Wy,» Pare 
seen, that the library burnt was that of Dazh-i-Xapisht, situated in 
Istakhar. Xow, it appears from Ebn Unukai’s Oriental Geography, 2 
that there is near Samarcand also, a district of the name of Istn'|ic}mr, 
and that there is also a river of that name passing from* (be 
district. This identity of the names of two places, scemBi to 
have led the author of the Pahlavi treatise, into the mistake \ of 

saving, that the library of Samarcand was burnt by Alexander, 

and not only that, but (bat its contents were thrown into the rher. 
The statement in the older lnujks of the Dinknrd and tin* \ iraf- 
Xameh, that the library (of Darh-i-Xnpi-Lt) at Istakhar \t.w burnt 


t Tiff tay piper on “ The Antiquity of the A vesta,"' in the Journal of ttie 
Povnkiy It ranch I5>yal Asiatic Forictr, Voi. XIX., No. 52. \ hit atovc 
pp. U I -I "0. 

* Fir U in. OusVy’j, Orjenia! Geography of Kbn liautat, pp- 
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by Alexander, seems to have led the author to the mistake of taking 
one Istakhar for another, the Istakhar of Pars for the Islakhar of 
Samarcand. Thus then, our treatise seems to settle the question of 
the locality of the library of Shaspigan, the second library of Iran. 

Balkll or Bokhara — The second city of Ixhoras&n, referred to 
in our treatise, is B akh ar-i-N ;i mik It is the beautiful 

BAkhdhi ( Bdkhdhim Srirtim ) of the Vendidad (I, 7), spoken of, as 
Bnkhar-i-Nyok (^yi ^-nyj) in the Pahlavi translation. This Bakhar or 

Biikhal of the Pahlavi VendiddcL, is identified by some with Balkh, and 
by others witli Bokhara. One manuscript of the Pahlavi Vendidad in 
my possession, identifies the Bakhdhi of the Avesta with both Balkh 

and Bokhara (^yi Balkh Bokhara nyok). Now, if we take- 

this city to be Balkh, Macoudi speaks o£ it, as Lwe^l t.e., the 

beautiful Balkh l , which epithet corresponds to the Sriram 
i. e., the beautiful) of the- Ave&ta, 

Coming to the name of its founder, we find, that our book attributes 
the fo ndation of a place called Novazak in this city to Asfandiar, the 
son of King Gushtasp. No- other, oriental work connects the name of 
Asfandiar with Balkh. Macoudi, Takout 2 and Mirkhond 3 attribute 
the foundation of Balkh to Lohrasp, the grandfather of Asfandiar. 
Lohrasp was therefore called Balkhi by some. According to the same 
historians, some attribute- its- foundation to. Kayomars, some to Kaus, 
and some to Alexander- the Great. According to Kinneir some 
oriental writers attribute it to Taimuras. 4 

According to Tabari 5 , Lohrasp built there a residence, which he 
called Housna (bwv). This is the Al Hasna of Magoudi, 

above referred to. Cazvini attributes its foundation, to Kaiomars. 6 


1 Msgoudi par B. de Meynard II., p. 121. 

8 Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. de Meynard, p. 112. 

3 Shea’s Mirkhond, p. 59. Munslii Naval Kishore's Lucknow Edition o£ 
1871, Vol. I., p. 150 

I y o ^ Gj uuu I I J f ij C Cy I J f {&J,* 

* Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 187. The NovAzak, referred to here, may be 
the NiiwAzi (Fire-temple) of the coins. (Numismatic Illustrations of the 6as- 
sanians, by E. Thomas, p. 1 7.) 

5 Tabari, par Zotenberg I., p. 491. 6 Owsley’s Travels II., p. 87?. 
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Asfandiar is callad Kizehvar (t. c., a good lancer) in the Afrins 

Out work explains, why this epithet 

■»vas applied to him. It says, that he pointed his lance to king Arjasp 
and his accomplices (Yasht,IX. 30,31). saying, that if they would not 
respect the new religion of Zoroaster, he would punish them with his 
lance. 

Khikrzem. — The foundation of Kharzemis attributed to the Itesh 
of the 1 alioudgan, i.e., to the chief of the Jews. The Pahlavi word 

is the Hebrew ^^*7 Arabic o-Jj i.e., the chief. \Yc find this 
word in many Hebrew words denoting the titles of Jewish chiefs, e.y., 
Itesh Mctibta, i.e., the chief of the Session, Resli Kalla (professor), 
Itesh Galutlia, i.e., the chief of the Exiles. 1 2 At times, it was also used 
with the proper names of Jewish dignitaries. For example, Simeon 
Ben Lakisli, a Jewish dignitary, was known as Itesh Lakish. Of all 
these Rcshes or chiefs, the rank of Itesh Galutlia i.e., 

the Exilarch, or the chief of the Exiles, was considered to be the 
highest. According to Albiruni, “the head of the exiles, who lmd been 
banished from their homes in Jerusalem, is the master of every Jew in 
the world ; the ruler whom they obey in all countries, whose order is 
carried out under most circumitances.” 3 .... Ke “must of neces- 
sity be one of the descenders of David ; an offspring of another family 
would not be fit for this office.” 4 In another part of our book, the 
chief (Resh Galutlia) is called Yahondgan Shall, i.e., the King of the 
Jews, because in the court of some of the Sassauian kings of Persia, lie 
enjoyed royal honours. Some of these chiefs were the favourites of 
Persian kings and had founded separate colonies of their co-religionists 
in Persia. 'NVlien our text speaks of the foundation of Klmrztini by 
the Chief of the Jews, we must understand by it, the foundation of n 
Jewish colony there, because, we know from the Aiestn, 5 that the town 
existed long before the Eossaniaii times. 


1 Tiie correct form is rirfr rcetion (7 of th f * text. Vote my AfyftrtgAr-t* 

sarir&n, t'hatroihnd- AirAn and Afdyn vn Fahtgttm-i-Si«tr.a, p. 101, 

* History of the Jcwh, by O met r, Vol. II., p. HAJ. 

9 The Ciirunolof} of Ancient Nation®, by Albiruni. Translated by Dr, F ac- 
ini:. p. lb. « JH'i, p. *'#. 

9 Tret IX. (Meier) 14. 
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Tlivee other Jewish colonies are referred to in this treatise, as found-, 
cd by the Jews, or more particularly by Shisliin-doldit, the daughter 
of one Rcsh Galutha, the king of the JeWsS, and the wife of Yezdagard 
of Shapuhar, ue., Yezdagard I., the son of Shapur III. 

According to Firdousi, Yezdagard I. was the son of Shapur III. 
Tabari says, that he was the son of Beharatn IV.., but adds that some 
consider him to be the son of Shapur and the brother of Beharam. 1 
Ma^oudi calls him to be the son of Shapur, 2 but on the authority of 
another writer, says later on, that he was the son of Beharam. 3 Mir- 
khond says, that, according to some, he was the son of Beharam, and 
according to others, the brother of Beharam. 4 Malcolm says, on the 
authority of several historians, that, according to some, Yezdagard was 
the brother of Beharam, and according to others, the son. Rawlinson 
calls him the son of Beharam. He takes some Greek writers to be 
his authorities, 6 Our Pahlavi treatise settles this question, by saying, 
that Yezdagard was the son of Shapur. 

Now, this Yezdagard is called dafr^Os (Arabic stinking). Most 

of the oriental historians call him a wicked king. Firdousi calls him 
Yezdagard-i-Bazeligar i.e., the wicked Yezdagard, 

As an instance of his wickedness, Firdousi gives the case of 
his son Beharam Gour’s imprisonment. He was sent to pri- 
■ son for nodding in the court, while standing in his presence. At the 
very time of his accession to the throne, he had given to his courtiers, 
a cause to be displeased with him. Mafoudi calls him A1 Athim 
( I ! ), i.e., the sinner. In some Oriental works, he is spoken of 
as Pejehkiar, 6 which word is evidently the corruption of Bazehgar 
of Firdousi. Mirkhond calls him Faru Bandeligar 7 
( t wherein the word (j $ ) is evidently the corruption 

of £ *_>• According to Tabari, some called him ( U ! ) and 
others Al Khaslian ), i.e., the wicked (Arabic hard, 

i Tabari, par Zotenberg, Yol. II., p. 103. 

a Maqoudi, B. De Meynard, Yol. II., p. 190. 3 Ibid, Vol. II., p. 238. 

*0.3 1 AR.t _} (Mirihond, 

Munshi Naval Kisliore’s Edition, p. 221. Memoires Eur la Perse par S. de 
Bacy, p. 321.) 

3 Eutychius (Vol. I., p. 548). Abu Obeidah (quoted by Macoudi, Yol. II., 
p. 238). Sepeos (p. 20.) (The Seventh Oriental Monarchy (1876), p. 269 n. 3.) 

® S. de Sacy. Memoires sur la Persei p. 321. 

1 Bombay Edition, p. 227. 
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-rude). According to all these Oriental writers, Yezdngard was called 
wicked for his personal wicked characteristics. But we learn from 
Greek and Roman writers, that there was another reason, why he was 
hated by his own countrymen. According to Procopius, Agatliias 
and Theophanes, Arcadius, the Roman Emperor, had, by his testa- 
ment, appointed Pezdagard the guardian of his young son, Theodosius 
the Younger. 1 x\ccording to Cedranus, Yezdagard was given a legacy 
of 1,000 pounds of gold in return for this duty entrusted to him. This 
circumstance, they say, made him inclined a little towards the Chris- 
tians. Again, Antioclms, his great favourite, whom lie had seat to 
the court of Rome, to help and advise young Theodosius, had, by his 
frequent letters in favour of Christianity, turned the mind of the 
Persian king to the religion of Christ, so much so, that according 
to some Roman writers, he began persecuting the Zoroastrinns of 
Persia for the sake of his Christian subjects. The influence of 
Antioclms had greatly led to the increase of the Christian population 
in Persia. According to Theophanes. Yezdagard himself lmd shown a 
little inclination to turn a Christian. Bishop Maruthn of Mesopota- 
mia, and Bishop Ahdaas of Ctcsiphon, had great influence over him. 
Prof. Darmesteter, while referring to these passages in our treatise, 
in his interesting article on this subject, says, on the authority of 
previous writers, that it was this monarch, who had allowed tlio tirst 
Christian synod to be held in Persia, in the town of Selcusin, under 
the leadership of the Bi«hop of Byzantium. 2 Again, lie had per- 
mitted the erection of a church at Ctesiphon. lie employed 
Christian bishops on diplomatic service. It is said, that Bishop 
Maruthn gained over the good-will of the Persian monarch, by once 
curing by Ids prayers, the headache from which the king mo sufTer'ng, 
and which the Persian Mobads and phyeieinuB could not cure. Again, 
they Bay, this very Bishop Maruthn and Bishop A Inin ft-, once, by Ihe.r 
prayers and Fasts, chased a demon, which had posses-ed the body r>[ the 
son of the king. 3 All these statements, however exaggerated, show, 
that Yezdagard was, at first, n little inclined towards Christianity. 
Latterly, he had turiud round a little. According to Theoplmties and 
Theodaret, Bishop Abdniis, once, depending too much upon his influ* 


* Rawlinson’a Seventh Oriental Monarchy, p 272. 

s Textc** P«h!'i* Kelattf* stt J«f! ifame, Sever' tk* K'tski Jams N., 
Vq. XV 11!., ]..41. 4 P=v. {,, ir.. 
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once with the king, set fire to the great Fire-temple of Ctesiphon, 
Yezdagard asked liitn to rebuild it at once. Abdaiis refused to do so'. 
This exasperated the Persian king, and he ordered a general persecu- 
tion of the Christians. Thus, it was the favour, that he had shown to a 
foreign religion, and his inconsistent and wicked conduct, that had 
made him unpopular with his people, and gained for him the epithet of 
dafr, referred to in our treatise, and the epithets of A1 Athim, A1 Kha- 
shan, Bazehgar, etc., referred to in other Oriental works. He met 
with an accidental death, being kicked by a ferocious horse, who 
appeared to be altogether quiet when he went before him to ride. 
Most of the oriental writers speak of this kind of death, as a punish- 
ment from God for his wicked conduct. 

How, our Pahlavi treatise goes one step further, and points out, that 
Yezdagard was not only favourably inclined towards the Christians, 
but also towards the Jews. We learn from other sources, that on great 
occasions he specially invited to his court the religious chiefs of the 
Jews. Huna, the son of Nathan, who was -a Jewish prince, was a 
special favourite of Yezdagard. We read the following on this point 
in the history of the Jews: — “ He (Yezdagard) was exceedingly well 
.'ffeoted towards the Jews, and at the same time favourably disposed 
towards the Christians. On the days of homage there were present 
at his court the three representatives of the Babylonian Jews : Ashi, 
of Sora ; Mar-Zutra, of Pumbeditha ; and Amevnav of Nahardea. 
Huua bar Nathan, who, if he was no Prince of the Captivity, must 
nevertheless have been possessed of considerable influence, held fre- 
quent intercourse with Jezdijird’s court. Such a mark of attention 

on the part of a Persian king may be regarded as a 

proof of high favour.” (History of the Jews by Graetz, Vol. II., 
page 617.) 

Now, there was one special reason, why YYzdagard was exceed- 
ingly well affected towards the Jews. We learn for the flrst time 
from our Pahalavi treatise, that Yezdagard was married to a Jewish 
princess. No other works, oriental or occidental, refer to this point. 
Shishin Dokht is the name of this Jewish princess. She was the 
daughter of the Resh Galutha, i.e., the Jewish Exilareb, who is 
spoken of here, as Yahoudgan Shah, i.e., the King of the Jews. 
She seems to have played, if not the same, as Darmesteter says, 
at least a similar part, as that placed by queen Esther of the Old 
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•ude). According to all these Oriental writers, Yezdsgard was called 
ricked for his personal wicked characteristics. But we learn from 
3reek and Roman writers, that there was another reason, why he was 
mted by his own countrymen. According to Procopius, Agathias 
uid Theophanes, Arcadius, the Roman Emperor, had, by his testa- 
ment, appointed Yczdagmd the guardian of his young son, Theodosius 
he Younger. 1 According to Cedranus, Yezdagnrd was given a legacy 
jf 1,000 pounds of gold in return for this duty entrusted to him. This 
•ircumstance, they say, made him inclined a little towards the Ghris- 
ians. Again, Antiochus, bis great favourite, whom lie had sent to 
Llic court of Rome, to help and advise young Theodosius, had, by his 
frequent letters in favour of Christianity, turned the mind of the 
Persian king to the religion of Christ, so much so, that according 
lo some Roman writers, he began persecuting the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the sake of his Christian subjects. The influence of 
Antiochus had greatly led to the increase of the Christian population 
in I ersia. According to Theophnucs, Yezdagnrd himself had shown a 
little inclination to turn a Christian. Bishop Maruthn of [Mesopota- 
mia, and Bishop Abdaiis of Ctcsiphon, had great influence over him 
Prof. Darmestcter, while referring to these passages in our treatise, 
in his interesting aitiele on this subject, says, on the authority <■ 
previous writers. Hint it was this monarch, who had allowed tho flr 
Christian synod to be held in Persia, in the town of Selensin, umb 
the leadership of the Bi-dtop of Byzantium. 2 Again, he had p> 
mittod the erection of a church at Ctcsiphon. He employ 
Christian bishops on diplomatic service. It is said, that Bis' 
Manulia gained over the good-will of the Persian monarch, by o 
curing by hi< prayers, tbe headache from which tin* king \\:m so 
and which the Persian MobatR and physicians conld not emv 
they eav, thb> very Bishop Marutha and Bi-Pop A kina-, mu 
prayers and fasts, chased a demon, which had posscs-cd tin l 
son of the king. 3 All tlun-e statement?, however oxnggt v 
that Yezdagnrd was, at first, n little inclined towards L 
Latterly, he had tuned round a little. According to Th<-<. 

TheoJarot. Bishop A Wan-, once, depending too much «r 


1 HnwliiiJonS Kovi.iOh Oriental Monarchy, j> £72, 

* IMiftir Itcl sitlf* au Pul tintne. lUvr* d 

Vop X V II I i>. 4 J, 1 Ps'k i*. S'. 
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waterworks of tin's town, that they were built by Beranous, a Roman 
engineer, at the orders of ShApnr I. 

The similarity of the names (Shns and Shuster) of these towns’ 
with that of their founder Sliishin-clokht is striking. The original 
nnmo of this queen may be Shush sin, which is a common Hebrew 
name of Jewish women, niul Skishin may be a corrupted form. The 
Hebrew name Shusan seems to be the same ns Arabic ^ j** susan 
meaning a “ lily.” The word doldd is the contracted form of dnkhiar 
y^t> i.e., daughter. It is used in the sense of “ maiden, girl or 
princess,” and is added to the names of several Persian queens, c.g., 
Pnran-dukht and Azermidokht, 

As to the town of Gnu, wherein Shishin-dokht had founded a colony 
of the Jews, the name Gnu is another form of Jne or Djoy, which 
was the ancient name of Ispahan. 1 A part of Ispahan, now in ruins, 
is still known by the name of Djey. It was al3o known ns Ynhoudeh, 
i.c., the quarters of the Yahoudis or Jews. “Ispahan etait 
ancicnnement la ville con nil sous le nom de Djey. Kilo sc nommnit, 
premitivemeut Djey, puis Yahoudieh.” 2 Our text attributes its 
original foundation to Alexander. 3 * 

1 Dictionnaire dc la Geographic, etc., par. B. do Moynnrd.p. 45. 

3 Ibid, p. 4JL 

3 The late Prof. Dnrmestetcr had a copy of the old text (MK) supplied to 
him, wherein, a part being eaten away by worms, two letters are wanting. The 
words in the old text, as given by Darmesteter in his “ Textes Peblvis Itelatifs, 
nu Judaisme (Revue des Etudes Juives, XV II I, p. 41) is •' Bhntrostftn-i-Gai 
gujastnk Alaksandaro pilp. . . . kart.” Dannostetcr, in his translation, takes 

the missing letters to be &G, rends the word pilpfiO and translates the sentence 
thus “ La ville de Gai fut foulde onx pieds des (ilcphants, par le mandit Alcxan- 
dre.,” But, it appears from the Teheran manuscript J., copied from the original, 

whon it was in a good condition, that the word was phtlphous 

Now Firdousi gives philhmt* J 5 as the name of Philip, the father of 

Alexander the Great (Molil. Y., p. 57). In Persian the word j)h ilkoits ^ clxi 
can easily bo read philphou* ^y Jxi by dropping a dot (nnkte) from 

It. So, it appears intelligible, how the copyist put in philjdious jojejljgj 

torpftilkous ^-*01 Anyhow Prof. Darmestoter’s readingjptZj7<ic cannot 

hold good, becauso, here, there is no question of the destruction of the city of 
Ispahan (fut foul<5e), but on the contrary that of its construction, That 
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Some Persian writers carry ilie foundation of Italian to a juried 
earlier limn that of Alexander. According to our text, the Jewish 
queen of Yezdagard had founded a Jewish colony at Ispahan, hut 
according to other authors, the Jews lived there, long before this 
time. It is possible, that this Jewish queen rebuilt their quarters or 
their part of the town. According to Yalcoui , 1 it was Bakht-en-Ensr 
(Yebuclmdnezzer) who, after taking Jerusalem, brought the Jews as 
prisoners to Ispahan, where they built quarters of their own and 
called them Yahotulieh . 2 Their population there, latterly increased to 
such an extent, that, according to Man sour hen Bad An, there was 
hardly a family in Ispahan, which could not trace its descent from a 
Jewish ancestor. Ebn Hnuknl 3 names a place called JehudistAn, just 
near Ispahan, That may possibly be the same as Yahoudieh, because 
it also means “ the place of the Jews.” 

Meruv-rud.— It is said to be founded by Behnrfim of Yezdngnrd. 
It is the Mnruv-al-rml tJljj*) of Elm Ilaukal/ It is the 
Marv-rml (*\j of the Shfihnfimeh/* The BelmrAm, referred to 
here, is Belmram V., known as BelmrAm Gour. From other oriental 
works, we know nothing of Meruvrud being founded by BelmrAm 
(»our. But what we know front Mirkhomi and Firdousi is only this, 
that BelmrAm Gour had won a great victory over the K hale An of Chin 
at a place known :ts MervC (j ,<). But this Merv seems to be quite 
a different place from Merv-nl-rud. It is possible that Mirkhomi and 
]'ird"nsi )mv<: mixed up t lio.se two places. After the victory at the 
ah ive place, BelmrAm Gour is said to have built a largo column 
(C'i' 3 ) to mark out the frontiers of Iran and TurAtt. 

Meruv and Harae- — Both of them arc said to he founded hv 
Alexander the Great. Mcruv is the well known c ity of Merv, known 


Alexander had d« -t roved the city of Tqvihfui, do te<t s.pjwnr from any author, 
hut th<* fuel, that he had fonti led it, upbear-! from Athnr "I-Hilro! (Dam le livr»« 
Athar el-Bil'id, c'e v t Ak-xandie torsi cj m ext nomtn«' romsnc feodatcar d’I-pnl.:»n. 
Diet, do K Geagr., Ac. B. <1- Moyntud, j». -11) Tnhiri ohm Mtjij'ort» thU 


‘•titcmvnt 11., p. "17). 

» Did. It. dc Maynarl, p, 1 j. 

•> Onsloy’fl Orion* a! Geography, j>. ICO. 

* (JuJov*. Osicnt.il Gcogrrphy, pp. 213. 

* p. 2-'H ; iv.. p. I*6f». 

' Mid- h'<>'. I, tradet*, par Rbc.tr’ d« 
li IMis i"t’., p. 2J\1, 13; Mold. \ . 


* ffil, 

r j j .,oy «•> 231, 

For. pp. Mltl 5 M tun'd .Vatil 

p . 07i'-7" > 
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also a& the Merv Sliahjan. Ebn Haukal 1 also attributes its founda* 
tion to Alexander the Great. Yakout and other oriental writers also 
say the same thing. 2 It is called Merv Shahjan (i.e., Merv the city of 
the king), because it was one of the four royal cities of Khorasan. 3 
According to Yakout, it was called Shfihjan (L’amedu roi) because it 
was one of the largest and greatest cities of Khorasan. 4 5 Antioclms 
Nicatore had rebuilt the city and called it Antiochia. Tabari also 
attributes its foundation to Alexander the Great. 6 

The city of Harae is the Haroyu of the Vendidad, Hariva 

of the cuneiform inscriptions and Aria of the Greeks. It is the 
modern Herat. Yakout also attributes its foundation to Alexander 
the Great. “ La ville d’ Herat, dit ed-Dehbi, a ete fonde'e par 
Alexandre, lorsque ce conquerant, ayant envahi FOrient, se preparait a 
attaquer la Chine. 6 ” Some writers attribute its foundation to 
.Lohrusp and its rebuilding to Gushtasp, Bahman and to Alexander. 7 * 

I 

& _J.G A fij y'j 

Silvestre de Sacy s says, on the authority of an oriental geographer, 
that Herat was first founded by an Emir oE that name, and rebuilt by 
Alexander. 

Pushen. — This name is variously written by eastern writers, 
as or or It is at the distance of 10 farsakhs 

from Herat. Some attribute its foundation and its name to Pasheng, 
the son of Afrasiab 9 , who was otherwise known as Shideh 1 , 0 


1 Ouslcy’s Oriental Geography, p. 215. 

* Dictionnaire do la Povse, B. de Meynard, p. 527, n. 2. 

5 Kinnoir’s Persian Empire, p. 179. 

1 Dictionnaire, B. de Meynard, p. 52G. 

5 Tabari par Zotenberg, Vol, I, p. 617, 

6 Dictionnaire, B. de Meynard, p. 593. 7 Ibid, p. 592. 

8 Memories sur la Perse, par S. de Sacy, p. 389. 

p Diet., B. de Meynard, p. 122, n, 1. 10 Livrc dea Hois. Mohl. lY.,p. 30, 1. 713, 
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According to Kinneir, 1 “Pushing is n considerable town, a little to the 
north of Herat, built on the banks of the Herirood.” The founda- 
tion of this city is attributed to Shapur of Artnshir, i. c., Shnpnr I. 
In our treatise, the foundation of seven cities is attributed to Shapur I, 
According to Firdonsi, Shapur had founded several cities with the 
help of an engineer or a geometrician named Bora nous (ride 

above p. 11) sent to him by Emperor Valerian of Rome. The seven 
cities, referred to in our book, as founded by Shapur, are the following : 
(1) Pushen. (2) Neo Shfipuhar. (3) Hairat. (4) Visit Shfipuhar, 
(5) Vandu-i-Shnpuliar. (6) Airankard-i-ShApuhar. (7) Khnruynst. 

Tus- — Tus of Xnodar is said to have founded it. It is the Tons of 
Ebn Hankal, according to whom, it is situated to the nortli of Nishu- 
pour. 2 According to Macondi, king Feridvtn had built a great firc- 
tomple here. The building of the city of Meschcd in its neighbour- 
hood eclipsed the city of Tus. The following story is related about its 
foundation : — Once upon a time, Kaikhosru sent Tus. the son of 
Ffabdar, to the frontiers of TurAn to light against AfrAsmh. He spe- 
cially directed Tus to avoid the route of Kchlt, lest Farad, the step- 
brother of Kaikhosru, who was living there, might create a qnarrel 
and fight with him. Tus, on his way to the frontiers of TurAn, passed 
by way of Kelnt, in spite of Kaikhosru’s directions to the contrary, 
I'arud thereupon sought a quarrel, fought with Tus, and was killed in 
the battle. On hearing of the death of his step-brother, Kaikhosru 
got enraged against Tus, who got afraid to return to the court of tlw 
Persian King. He, therefore, stayed in Khurasan, and founding a 
new city, named it Tus, after his name. 3 The Dnbisinn 4 nho attribute* 
its foundation to Tus. Tus is mentioned in our books as the seat of 
the <*> p«h-pni, i. c., the commander-in-chief. According to Tabari, 
the sovereigns of Taharistan and of Khurasan were called Ispeblmds, 
or Pcpahbads, t. r„ the commanders of armies. 

Noo ShftpuFar.— -The second city founded by Shapur I, is 
KiriuApur the well-known city of K Koras An, According 

to Kbn Ilnukal, one of the places outride its suburbs, j s known ft*; 
K chewier., and one of it? gates is known as Dcr-i-Kohcndez' ( 

5 Pcrrinn Umpire, p. IF". 5 Onri<'vV Oriental Orography, p. 2b'-. 

5 Mccan’s 5hnhnan*.elj. Pcronn IVcfftro, 32. Tabari, Vo!. I., p, t'JT. 

* Tie* l)& tan by Shea nad Trover, Vo). I, p. 52. 

* Ooaley’* Oriental Geography, p. 214. 
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The Kohemlez, referred to by Firdousi, 1 as founded in Nishapur by 
Shapur I., is the above Kohendez referred to by Ebn Haukal. 

jjj i&xi jC>x^ 

1 tJi J> 

Mold. V. : p. 392. 

Ma$oudi atiribnte3 its foundation to Shapur II 2 . On the authority 
of an oriental historian and geographer, Kinneir says : “ This city 

was founded by Taimuras, and destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
It was, after the lapse of many years, rebuilt by Sapor I.” 3 * * Hamd 
Allah Mustofi also attributes its original foundation to Taimuras, 
and its rebuilding to Shapur I. “ Le premier fondateur de cette 
ville est, dit-on, Thahomers. Quand elle fut ruinee, Ardeschir 
Babegan batifc une autre ville qu'il nomma Nih ( A ). Son fils 
Schapour, qui gonvernait le Khoraefm, le pria de lui donner cette 
ville ; pique du refns de son pere, il cleva sur les ruines de l’antique 
cite de Thahomers une ville nouvelle qui fut nominee Nih Schapour 
ou la ville de Shapour, dont les Arabes formerent plus tard le mot 
Nisabour.”- 1 This passage gives a derivation of the name Nishapur. 
It says, that it was so called, because it was a city (Neh ^3 city) 
founded by Shapur. 

According to our Palilavi treatise, Shapur I. founded the city of 
Nishapur, at a place, where he had killed an enemy, named Pahlizak 
Tur, a name, which can be variously read. Now, the question is, who 
was this enemy. From Tabari, we learn, that Shapur I. had killed a 
hostile monarch in Khurasan, who had invaded the country of Persia 

during Shapur’s absence at the siege of Nisib. “ Schapour 

fut iuforme qu’un ennemi, venant du Kliorasan, avait envahi la Perside. 
Schapour retourna dans la Perside, attaqua l’ennemi, le fit prisonnier 
et le tua ; puis il revint a Nisibe.” 6 Unfortunately, Tabari does not 
give the name of this enemy, whom Shapur had killed. So we are not 
in a position to ascertain, if he was the same person, referre d to in 

1 Mobl. Vol., p. 392. a Ma 90 ndi par B. de Meynard, Vol. II., p. 188. 

3 Persian Empire, p. 185. * Diet, par B. de Meynard, p. 578 n. 

5 Tabari par Zotenbnrg, Vol. II., p. 79. Valerian and Odenathus were also 

defeated by Shapur, but they were, in no way, connected with Khoras rn % 

Pahlizak can, with some transmutation of letters, be read Valerian. . 
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onr text. Mncoudi. Tabari ami Mirkhond speak of one other king. rD 
Wing killed by Slmpur I. , This king is variously known as Zi?,an, 
Dlmizan (Satiroun), or Manizen. Put lie was not a king of KhorAsan. 

K&in. — It is said to have been founded by king LohvAsp. It is the 
Kfiin ^15 of Ehn llaukal, 1 aceoiding to whom, it is about six days’ 
journey from Herat. According to Yakout, it is about eight days’ 
journey from Herat, and nine days' from Nishnjmr. It is, as it were, 
the gate of Khurasan. 

DaHistan in the territory of G organ. — It .V the DehcsfAn 
of Ebn Haukal. 2 Its foundation is attributed to Xarsi of tbe 
Ashkaninn dynasty, who, according to Mncoudi, was the fifth reigning 
monarch of the dynasty. 

Koumis. — It is the Koumis of Ebn Hankal, situated in 

Tnbaristan, within the territories of Mount Damavand. 3 It is said to 
have been inhabited by the Parsis in the reign of Slmpur of Yczdn- 
gard/ The word PArsiAn can be taken for the Partitions, 

because Dainghfm in the district of Koumis was the seat of tbe Pnr- 
thians. “ Damghnn ... is always supposed to mark the sight 
of the ancient Hekntompylos (or city of a hundred gates), the name 
given by the Greeks to the capital ol the Arsncid dynasty of Parthian 
kings” (Persia, by Cnrzon, Vol. I„ p. 2S7). 

KllUSrui. — AVc now come to a group of live cities, known by the 
jiame of Khusrui, and said to be founded by different kings of 
the name of Khusrui. It is very difficult tu identify the cities, ami 
the kings hearing the name of Khusrui referred to in our hook. 
There were several cities in KhonWtn, bearing the name of Khusrnt. 
Ofihc«e,ono i? Khusruv dird or Jvhnsruv Gird 

It is situated between Koumis and Xhhnpur. Accotdtng to some 
oriental writers, it was founded by Kaikbosrii. “ L*-s hMoriem* 
orientnnx patient d<» la eitadolle d<> Khosrewdiird comma d'une 
place tris-forliliee ilout l’origine remonterait a Kt-ikho-ron.”*' “ L' 
chateau tic Khosmndjird ^ — C elait mm place tr.N 

i On dey's Oriental Oeo^rsphy, p. 222, 223, ' 22 '. 

* 0»i<4evV Oriental Onn^rapliy, p. 17fi, 

* 0»*d«w's» Oiicutiil C5e groj.Uy, p. I7S, 212. 

* Vote ir.y Ai\.Vle.‘r-iZarifAn, p.O.s. J’ntiJ |v 20, ^ IS 

1 V.x o it Oks. M^rnar.l, p. 20% note. 
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forte, don’t’ on aUribunit la construction a Keikhosrou, lc vainqucur 
d’Afraciab.” 1 The city of Djescr Wacljord ( 1 ) mentioned by 

lidrisi as situated on the way from Rei to Nishapur, is this same city 
of Kbosrandjird 2 (<i J*. jj^). This city, then, is the second city in our 
group, said to have been founded by Kaikhusrui. Again, at the distance 
of 12 miles from the above city of Kbosrandjird, there is a city known 
as Jasrauabad (e Cj T which, I think, to be Khosrauabad 

(oIjT -jjmA), the points (Nuktoh) of ^ and £ liav.ng exchanged places. 

It is the Khosrabad (.yCf of Yakout, according to whom, it 

is two “ farsakhs ” distant from Merv. 3 This city then appears to be 
the third city in our list, founded by Schad Khosru Mustavad (abad). 

Again, Yakout speaks of another city Khosrew Schah (alw as 

being two “farsakhs” distant from Merv. 11 Thus, we find, that 
there were three cities of the name of Klmsrui near each other in 
Khorfisan. The next two cities also seem to he near these three 
cities. We know from the history of Persia, that there were five kings 
"of the name of Khosrui. — 

(1) Kai Khosru. (2) Khosru of the Parthian dynasty who reign- 
ed after Pecorns from A. D. 108 to 130. (3) Khosru 

who reigned for a short time after Yozdagavd of Shapur 
and before the accession to the throne of Behanim Gour. 
(4) Khosru Kobad (Kosbirvan), and (5) Khosru Parvis. 

Of these five, two can be identified with those in our list, viz.'-, 
Khosru Kobad and Kai Khosru. So the remaining three Khosrus of 
history seem to be the other three Khosrus referred to in our text. 

TV. 

We now come to the second group of cities, viz., the cities of 
IChavar, or of the West. 

Ctesiphon. — Ctesiphon, the first city mentioned in the second 
'group, is sa.d to have been founded by one Tus, who was the Ravali 
(the governor) of Sifkan. That Ctesiphon was founded by 6ne T'us, 
appears to be supported by the fact, that, according to Yakout, it's 
ancient name was Tousphon and not Ctesiphon 

“ Ilamzah dit que son nom primitif etait Thousfoun que les 

Arabes ont change en Thaisfoun.” 5 ' 

1 Journal Aeiatique, 1846, Tome \liJ«, p. 400. 

2 Edviei, Vol. II., p. 177, 8 Diet.,, par B. de Meynard, p, ZQ8i 

* Jbid, p, 209. 5 . Yakout Diet, par B. de Meynard, p. 400. 
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According to Ammimms Marcellinus, Vardanfe, a Parthian prince, 
the son of ArdvAn III., who reigned from A. D. 42 to 46, was the 
founder of this city. It appears then, that Tns was possibly a general 
of Vardnnis, of whom we know, that he had suppressed a rebellion in 
Seleucia, which was situated on one side of the Tigris, while Gtesiphon 
was situated on the other. It is possible, that when Yardauis con- 
quered Seleucia, he got Gtesiphon rebuilt by Tus. 

According to our Palmlvi treatise, Tus, the founder of Ctesiphon, 
belonged to a place called Sifkan. So I think Ctesiphon 
is the shortened form of Tons-i-Sifkan r^o* i -otT 

According to Ivinneir, “ The foundation of the city of Ctesiphon 
. . . . can hardly be ascribed to any particular person, as it 

would seem to have increased gradually, during a succession of many 
years, from a camp to a city. Pncoras, supposed to be Orodes, king 
of the Partbinns, and contemporary with Anthon}*, is thought to be 
the first who surrounded it with walls, and made it the capital of 
the Parthian Empire.” (Kiuneir’s Persian Empire, p. 253-54.) 

Rinueir is quite right in saying, that we cannot ascribe its founda- 
tion to any particular prince. According to Yukon t, it was at first 
founded by Alexander the Great. It was subsequently destroyed, 
Nosliirvan (Chosroes) had rebuilt it. Ardcshir BAbegfm had again 
rebuilt it. 1 

Sursar. — Sarsar isnnothercily attributed to the abovementioned 
ruler of Sifkan. It is the $arsar - r« - r 0 of Ebn Haukal. It is 
situated at a distance of three farsangs from Bagdad. 2 

Hirleh. — It is the modern Ililleh, situated on the Euphrates. It 
is 51 miles from Bagdad. “ It covers a very small portion of the 
space occupied by the ancient capital of Assyria (Babylon). . . . 

.... Wo learn from St. Jerome that the space within the walls 
was converted by the Parthian kings into a royal hunting park,*' 3 

Bawir- — It is the Bawri Vt. V. 20) of the Avcsin, and 

Baby rush of the Behistun Inscriptions. It is the modern Babylon. 


1 l*ict G'-oRmptc etc b, do Jlcyonnl, p. 518, rid' the w\>rd JJrdsia. 

* Oa«l,,y’tt Oriental Geography, p. CS. 

5 Klnu'ir*.-* Poro-Vi Empire, p. 2C0*'_*72. 
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Our treatise (text. s. 24.) says of this city, that it “was founded in 
the reign of Jamshed. He (the founder of the city) fixed there 
(the direction of) the planet Mercury. (By the situation of the 
city or its building) he pointed out magically the 7 planets, the 12 
constellations and signs of the zodiac and the eighth part (of the 
heavens) towards the sun and other planets.” 

This seems to be an allusion to the building of the temple of 
Babylon, which was said to be built on some principles of astro- 
nomical calculations. Zohiik is generally represented as the founder 
of Babylon. Zoliak’s connection with Babylon, and his character as 
a magician, are also referred to in the Dinkard, “ One marvel 
is several matters of evil deceit which Dabfik had done in Bapel 
through witchcraft.” 1 

Hirat. — It is the Heirah of Aboulfeda. 2 It is the Heirah 

of Ebn Haukal, who says that “Heirah is an ancient city, 
and large ; but when Gufa was built, Heirah was drained of its 
inhabitants. Heirah enjoys a pure air, and is one farsang distant 
from Gufa.” 3 Edrisi 4 and Macoudi 5 also support Ebn Haukal. 
According to Kinneir, “ the holy city of Nejiff, or Meshed Ali(the 
supposed burying-place of the Caliph Ali), is nine jursungs from 
Hilleh and four miles from Kufa, and situate on a hill, at the 
bottom of which is an artificial lake. This city was founded -by 
Alexander the Great, and for a long time bore the name of Alex- 
andria, which was afterwards changed into that of Hira, when it 
became the residence of a dynasty of Arabian princes, who fought 
under the Parthian banners against the Emperors of Kome. It is 
also known in history, under the general appellation of Almondari, 
after the name of Almondar (the Almondarus of Procopius), dis- 
tinguished in the wars of Nu shir wan and Justinian.” 6 

Our book attributes its foundation to Shapur I. According to 
Tabari, 7 Rabia, the son of Hacr., the king of Yemen, had once a 
dream in which he saw a piece of carbon falling from a cloud, taking 

1 B. B. E., Yol. XLVII., p. 66. West’s Dinkard, Bk. VII, Ch. IV. 72. 

2 Gfiographie d’ Aboulfeda. Text Arabe par Remand et Slane, p. 298. 

3 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p, 65-66. 

* Edrisi par Jaubert I., p. 366. 

8 Ma^oudl, par Barbier de. Meynard, III., p. 213. 

® Kinneir's Persian Empire, p, 282. , T Zotenberg 1I„ pp. 169-71. - 
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fire and burning all the'people of \emen. 1 1 is astrologers gave the' 
following interpretation of the dream : “There will come fi ora 
Abyssinia, a king, who will conquer the country of Yemen, take all 
its inhabitants prisoners, and abolish the Jewish religion. Yemen 
will be annexed to the country of Abyssinia.’* 1 The king thereupon, 
mider apprehensions, sent away his family out of Yemen to the 
country of Iraq, with a letter upon the Persian king Sliapnr, 
to take cave of his children. Sliapnr thereupon gave them 
shelter in the above town of Ileirah (llirn). Now, as to who this 
Shapur was, there is a difference of names in the different 
manuscripts of Tabari's text. But Zotenberg says, that in one of 
his manuscripts, the name is that of Shapur, the son of Ardeshir, 
i. c., Shapur I. 2 It appears, therefore, that Shapur I. must have 
rebuilt this town, at the time, when the Icing of Yemen sent his 
family to Iraq. If the allusion in our text does not refer to tlrs 
event in the history of the Arabs, there is another event also, t»» 
which it may allude. According to Percival’s History of the Arabs 
(II. pp. 11-12), the Iranian king, Slinpur-ol-Acbar. had attacked the 
Arabs in the city of Ileirah. Some of the Arabs thereupon went awuy 
to Mesopotamia and others remained in ITeirah. It was perhaps at 
this time, then, that Sliapnr I. rebuilt the town of Ileirah and 
appointed one MitrozAd to rule over the Arab colony. 

The Mitrozfid, referred to in our text, seems to he Mitrok-'- 
Anushe Patau (V'co’U * jur-C) of KAr Nmnch-i-Ardeshir 

Bfibegan (l)nstur Ivekobod’s text, s. 103*181, pp. fbi-37). It is the 
Meherak NushzAd (olj t_rji .Jj-g 0 ) of the Shah NanuOi. 3 Tic wn*< 
(be father-in-law of Shapur I. According to Percival, tlie Persian 
governors of Ileirah were, up to a later time, knmut a< MarzehAn* 
(perhaps i 

The town of Hcira b called I lira! vt)'** in our book. 

The reason is this Neman, a king of Ileirah, had enlarged this 
town. So it was called Ilimt AnnomAn, after lib name. This name 
Was subsequently abbreviated into Ilirat.' 

Hamdan- — Our lx> t .k attribute- its foundation t>* Yozdasrard 1. 
According to Mscotuli, it wa- built b\ Alexander the tlnai/ ft la 

1 Tfaudatcd front tin- French r.f TabvH par 2* terd/erp, del 1L. j>. 1<I. 

* //-»'/. p..V. 7. a ib-hl V., {-. 3J a , 

‘ IVrciVaf- Hl-tn'ro <b-« And’c*. Vol. II., |*. IS". * j>. .*-e. 

** >bv,noh% j tr II, <!<• Mcyntrd, IX, }>.2l. 
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ll\e Ecbetana of the ancients. Herodotus (I. 98) attributes its founda- 
tion to Deioccs, the first king of the Modes. According to some oriental 
writers, it was founded by Hamadan, son of Felewdj, son of Sera, son 
of Noah. 1 According to Mustofi, it was built by Jamsliid. Babman 
Asfandiar had re-fortified it, and "Dara of Darab had rebuilt it. No 
other writer supports our author, in his statement, that it was founded 
by Yezdagard I. We learn from our work, that Yezdagard had 
married a Jewish princess. So, possibly Yezdagard had repaired 
and rebuilt this city at the request of his Jewish queen, because, there 
were in that city, the tombs of a former Jewish queen and prince, viz., 
Esther and Mordecai. 2 

Mah. — Beharam of Yezdagard is said to have founded a city 
in the district of Yfilirum-fivand in the province of Mali, in the 
direction of Neliavand. The country of Mali referred to here, 

is that of Mah-el- Basrah and Mah-el-Kaufah. According to Tabari, 
these two towns were known under the joint name of Mahftln 3 . 
According to the same author, the city of Neliavand (a. 5 jt^j) was also 
known as Mah-el- Basrah. According to some writers, Neliavand 
was originally Nuli-avand, i.e., the city founded by Noah. Now it is 
difficult to identify the city of Yfihram-avnnd reEerred to here. 
Perhaps it is the city of Raman in the neighbourhood of 

Nehavand, situated about 21 miles from Hamdan ; or perhaps it is 
the city of Ravendali, (xa-ijlj) situated in the same district. 4 

MotlSlll— It is the Mousul [^j K ) of Ebn Haukal, which, he and 
Edrisi place in the country of Mesopotamia 5 J^^)' According 

to Kinneir, neither the time oE its foundation nor the name of its 
founder are known. 6 But our book attributes its foundation to one 
Piroz-i-Sbapuharan. Now, we know of no king known as Piroz of 
Shapur. We know of a hero of that name, whom, Rustam the 
general of Yezdagard Skeheriar sent as a messenger to Saad Wakhas, 
the chief of the Arabs. But he is not represented to have founded 
any city. We know of a city named Piroz-i-Shapour said to have been 
founded by Shapur Zul-aktaf. 


1 Diet, par B. de Meynard, p. 597. 

2 From the Indus to the Tigris, by Dr. Belle w, p. 429. 

3 Tabari, III., p. 480, * Edrisi par Jaubert, II., p. 165. 

5 Ousley’a Oriental Geography, p. 55. Edrisi par Jauberfc, II., p. 142-48. 

« Persian Empire, p. 257, Note. 
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tioncd in out treatise as tlie founder of these two cities and as llie 
king of Seistan, was the feudal lord of this region under the rulers, 
of Persia. ’ ' 

Zaranj • — According to Tabari, 1 Ebn Haukal 2 and Edrisi, 3 * * ?t 
was' tlie capital of Seistan. It istheZarangaor Zarangof Ptolemy and 
modern Dooshak* The'fire KarlcoS is referred to in the text as being 
deposited in this city. It is the sacred fire Karkoe of the Atash Nayfi- 
isli of the Avesta and the Fire-Temple of Kerakerkan iyl ijS I refer- 
red to by Macoudi 3 as being founded by Bahman oE Isfandiar. The 
allusion to king Minocheher and Frasiav in connection with this town 
is explained more fully by the Minokherad (S. B. E. XXIV., 
eh. XXVII., U) and Zad Sparam (S. B. E. XLVII., ch. XII., 3). 

VI. 

Now we come to the towns of the fourth group. 

Kerman. — It is said to be founded by Kcrmanshfih. How, who 
was this Kermanshah ? He was Varanes (Beharam) IV., the son of 
Sapor III. He is spoken of in our text, as Piroujan, i.e., victorious. 
The word Beharam (Varahana, or Varanes) also means victorious. 
There were several kings of the name of Varanes or Beharam in 
Persia, and oriental writers differ as to which of those several 
Beharams was the king Kermanshah. According to Firdousi 6 , it 
was Beharam or Varanes III. According to Mirkhond 7 it was 
Beharam IV. Tabari 8 agrees with Mirkhond. Malcolm, 9 on the 
authority of other oriental writers, agrees with Tabari and M.^oudi 
and differs from Firdousi. An inscription on a seal of king 
Beharam IV. settles this question and shows that Firdousi is wrong in 
calling Beharam III., Keramanshuh. According to that seal, it was 
Beharam, the son of Sapor, i.e,, Beharam IV,, who was known as 
Kermanshah. He was so called, because, in his young age, lie was 
entrusted with the governorship of Kerman by his father. 

How, as to the foundation of tho city of Kerman by Beharam IV., 
no other writer supports our text. According to Ilamdulla bin 

i Zotenberg III., p. 517. 2 Ousloy’s Oriental Geography, pp. 203-207. 

3 Jaubert, I., p. 442. * Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 192. 

3 B. do Meynard IV., p. 73. ' 6 Mold. V., p. 414, 1. 2, 

7 M<Smoires sur la Perse par Silvestro dc Sacy, p. 320. Mirkhond, Munshi 

Naval Kishore’s Edition, Part I., p. 227, 1.0. 

3 Tabari, Zotenberg, II., p. 103, 

e Ilisfory of Persia, 2nd Ed., ch, V., p. 89. 
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Abou Dakar quoted by Silvestrc de.Sncy, it was the town of 
Kcrmanshah, which is quite different from that of Kerman, that was 
founded by Beliarnm 1Y . Perhaps, it is the similarity of names, that has 
led our author to mistake the town Kerman for that of KermAnsliAh- 
Veh-Artashir.— -It is perhaps thcKew Ardeshir of Tabari, which, 
according to this author, was one of the six cities founded by Ardeshir 
Babegan. The Pnhlavi, 1 v ’ seems to have been read 1 n.’ It seems 
to be the same as Yazdshir, which, according to Edrisi, 1 is situated in 
the district of Kerman. 

Stakhar. — It is the Istakhar of later writers. Ardavan 

(Artabanes) is said to be its founder. According to the Karnameh 2 
of Ardeshir Babogan, Ardavan had his capital in that city. 
According to Tabari 3 , it was queen Homai who had built it. Accord- 
ing to Ma 90 udi 4 , this queen had also built there a large fire-temple. 
Mirkhoiul 5 attributes to this queen, the construction of the well 
known building known as HazAr-Setun (1,000 pillars) among the- 
ruins of Istakhar. According to Zinet-cl-Mcdjalis, c some attributed 
its foundation to Keiomurs and others to one of his sons named 
Isthakhar. Hoshang added to it, and Jamshed finished its con- 
struction. Yakout 7 attributes its foundation to Isthakhr, son of 
Tahmuras. Edrisi refers to this town in his geography at some 
length. 8 

Parabgird . — It is said to be founded by DArA, the son of Dara. 
Other oriental writers 9 differ from our text, in saying, that it was the 
first DArA (the son of Bahamnn AsfandyAr) himself who had founded 
it, and not his son Dara IL 

Vish. Shapuhar. — It seems to be the city of ShApur, situated 
on the road from Bushire to Shiraz next to Kazeroun . It is said to hav e 
been founded by Shnpuhar of Artasliir, i. e., by SApur I. According to 
Kazvini and other eastern writers 10 it was first built by Tahmuras, 
ruined by Alexander the Great, and re-built by SApur I., who named' 

1 Edrisi par Jaubert I., pp. 416, 426. 

2 Karnam&h. D, Darab's text, ch. I., 4, Noldeke, p. 36, 

8 Zotenberg, Yol. I., p . 510. * B. de Heynard, IV., p. 76. 

5 Munshi Naval Kishore’s Edition of 1874 , p. 190, 1. 12. ■ 

0 Dictionnaire de la Geographic B. de Meynard, p. 48, n. 2. 

1 Ibid. p. 49. 8 Jaubert I., p. 393. 

0 Mdmoires sur la Perse, par Silvesfcre de Saoy, p. 274, n. 4. Tabari par 
Zotenbergl., p, 610. Mudimel al Tavarikh and Hamdallah Cazvini quoted 
by Ousley. Travels II , p. 134. 

10 Ousley Travels I., p. 297; Edrisi I., p. 399; Yakout B. - de Mevnard, 
pp. 293-94. . - - ‘ ' 
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it BenS-Shapur (jj* I* Gj *. e.. founded by Shapur). Some 1 called 
it Nischavour or Niscliawer, which is another way of reading the 
Pallia vi name, Yish-Shapur, The name can also be read Veh-Sbapor. 
In that case, it is the Beh-Scliapour of Tabari 2 , who by some mistake 
attributes it to Sapor II. 

Gour Artashir Gadman.— It is the Kbarreh-i-Ardashir of 
Firdousi 1 , which, he says, was subsequently also called Gour. Our text 
gives both the names together. The word Kharreh of Firdousi 

seems to be the corruption of the Pahlavi word Khoureh . «yV 

So the correct form of Kharreh-i -Ardesliir is Khoureh-i-Ardcshir 
(i. e., the splendour of Ardesliir). The word Khoureh is the Iranian 
equivalent of the Semotic word “ gadman ” ^ whicli also means 

“ splendour.” Thus the Kharreh-i-Ardeshir of Firdousi is the same as 
Artashir Gadman of our text. 

It is the “ Ardesliir Khereli of Ebn Haukal . 4 Tabari 

attributes to Ardesliir Babegan, the foundation of a city called 
Djour. This Djour is the same as the Gour of our text, which 

can also be read Djour. The Kar-nameh 5 of Ardeshir Babegan also 
refers to the foundation of this city, which it calls Artashir Gadman. 
According to that work, Ardeshir founded it on his return to Pars, 
after his victory over the Parthian king Ardavan, and introduced 
thereiu water-works and irrigation. According to Isthakhri,® it was 
at the place of this very town that Ardeshir had gained one of his vic- 
tories over his enemy. According to Ibu-cl-Faqili 7 , it was the Arabs 
who changed its name Gour to Djour. The modern name of it is» 
Firouzabad. It was a governor of this city, who changed its ancient 
name Gour to that of Firouzabad. The reason was this. Whenever 
that governor went to the town of Gour, the people said 
t. e., “the king has gone to Gour.” Now, the word Gour also means 
in Persian a grave. So, the sentence also meant, “ the king has gone 
to his grave.” They say, that the governor did not like these unlucky 
words, and so changed the name Gour to Firouzabad. According io 


1 Dictionnairc de la Geographic, par B. de Meynard, pp. 293-94, 

2 Zotcnberg II., p. 95. 3 Molil. V., p. 302, 11. 43S, 4 It. 

* Ouslcy’s Oriental Geography, p. 88. 

5 Dastur Kaikobad’s Edition, p, 15. s. 70. 

0 Dictiommirc do la Geographic, B. do Meynard, p. 75, 
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Edrisi, (he area of this city is (he same ns Mint of each of the oilier 
three cities enumerated above, viz., Istaklmr, 8 A pur, and DArAhgnrd. 

Toujo — It is the town of situated in the district of Istn- 
khnr. 1 It is near Kar.erun. Some authors 2 include it in the district 
of Ardeshir Iviiarreh. The Pahlavi name of this town can nlso he 
read Tnnpnk. In that ease, it can he identified with Tcnhonk, 

which, according to Kdrisi, 3 * is situated in the territories of Slinpour. 
Our treatise attributes i*s foundation to Ilmniio Oln'herAzAdAn, who ia 
the queen HomAe of Firdousi. " OhclicrAzud,” (». c., of noble face) is 
the epithet applied to her, Firdousi calls her " OliohArzAd ” 
which is the corruption of the original “ ( 'belter A/ud." Mirkhond* 
gives the correct form. According to Mncmnli 5 * , she was so called 
from the name of her mother who was called Chohcrnzud. From all 
these oriental writers, we know nothing of her founding the town of 
Touie or Tenbcmk. The onlv town she is said lo have founded was 

• • t 

VII. 

2Sow wc come to the towns of the fifth group. 

Oliarmazd Arteslliran- — Our treatise attributes its founda- 
tion to Hormuz, the son of Shftpur and the grandson of Ardeshir 
Unbegun. But Firdousi, 7 Tabari, 5 and other authors 0 attribute it to 
Ardeshir Babcgan himself. It is the modern town of AhwAz. 10 The 
original name, Oliarmazd Artnshir, has been at times abridged and 
corrupted into Hormuz Shir, Iiornmz Seheher, Ilouzmsehir and 
Hormuz. Mirkhond, 11 like our author, attributes the foundation of 
this city of Hormuz, to king Oliarmazd. 

Ram Oharmazd- — Our treatise attributes its foundation to 
Oliarmazd, the grandson of Ardeshir Babcgan. Mirkhond 12 and 


1 Edrisi 1., pp. 301,405, Ooslcy’s Oriental Geography, pp, 10G, 112, 132. 

2 Diet, do la Gdogr., B. do Meynard, p. 143. 

* Jaubcrt I., p. 39G. * Naval Ivishorc’s Edition of 1874, p. 100, 

e 13. do Meynard, II., p. 120. c Mirkhond N. Ivishoro’s Edition of 1874, 

p. 190. Meynard, 2 Mobl. Y., p. 38G,l. G44. 8 * Zotcnhcrg II., p. 74. 

s Yakout Diet, do la Geogr.do la Perse, B. dcMoynard, p. 58. 

10 Ibid and Tabari (Zotcnborg) II., p. 74. Edrisi I., p. 3G1. 

11 Memoiros surla Terse. SilvcBtre doSacy, p. 293. 

12 Rduzat-us-Bafa, N. Kisliorc’s Ed., p. 223, 
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Ma^ondi i * 3 4 also do the same. It is the Ram Hormuz of later writers. 
It, is the contracted form of its original name Aiam-llormuz 
J K Ji r* *• c-j the place of rest of Uormazd. 2 

- * J 

Its founder Oharmazd is here called tag (brave). Mirkliond simi- 
larly calls him dalir jxS a (i. e., brave), and Mnijoudi batal, Jh j (t. e ., 
a brave man). 

Shus and Shuster. — We have already referred to these towns 
while speaking of Khvarzera. 

Vandu-i-Shdpuhar and Airangird Shapuhar.— 

These two cities are said to haye been founded by Shapur, the son 
of Artashir, i.e., Shapur I. According to Magoudi 3 , the Arabs 
knew this monarch as Sabour el Djunoud jy U*. So, the word 

“Vandu” in the name of the city, as given by our text, seems to 
resemble Hjunoud, the surname of Shapur. This Vandu-i-Shapu- 
liar seems to be the same, as the town of Clmnd-i-Shapur, whose 
foundation, Tabari 4 attributes to Shapur I. It is the Djound-i Sabour 
y L* of Yakout. 5 * According to Edrisi 0 , it is situated in the 

district of Alxwaz in the province of Kkuzistan, about one day’s march 
from Shuster. 

Airangird Shapuhar, the second city, here referred to as being 
founded by Shapur I„ is the Shapurgird of Firdousi. 7 It is situated 
in the district of Ahwaz. It is called Airangird Shapuhar, perhaps 
to distinguish it from other towns founded by Shapur I. in the west 
and which also bore his name. Our text says, that it was also called 
Farawad, We know nothing of this name from other oriental 
writers, 

N&har-Tira. — Our text does not mention who founded this city. 
It merely says, that it was founded in the reign of the wicked 
Azidahak (Zohak), and it served as a prison for the country of Iran. 
It is the Nahar-Tiri °f Ebn Haukal . 8 It is situated at 

the distance of one day’s "march from Ahwaz . 0 It is situated on a 


i B. do Meynnrd II., p- 10G- 

^ Malcolm’s History of Persia, I., p. 7L. 

3 B. de Meynnrd II., p. 1G4. 

* Zotcnberg 11., p. 84. 5 Diot. de lo Goog. B, de Mcynird, p, 1G9. 

« I., p. ?83, 

* Mohl. V., p. 392, 1. 58. 

% Oublcy’s Oriental Geography, pp. 71, 77, 80. 

8 Edrisi 1., pp. 379, 385. 
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ennui nehnr) of n river calUnt Tiri. Hence its name. According 
to Yakont 1 , i< was Ardcshir Unbegun wlm had got this canal dug. 

Si m ian. — U is the, town of >Semirnn'- 5 e)Lri+** in the province of 
Khaneh-i-Ardeshir, which nlpo contains the town of Deshl <^-£c>' x s 
referred to in our text, in connection with Simian, ns Desht-i-TAailc. 
It is said to have been founded by Icing Fcridun, who is said to have 
conquered the country of Simian, and to have given the town of 
Deshl, ns a marriage-gift to the Aral) Icing B:\t-KlnWb, whose three 
daughters lie hnd given in marriage to his three pons, This Arab 
king, B:\t-KinVrd, is the king Sarv jy* of 1’irdnmd,* according to 
whom, he was the king of Yemen in Arabia, He is the Pat Khusrub of 
Dinkard/’ according to which, lv* was the grandson of an Aral) king 
tunned Tar., He is also referred to in the Pahlnvi Ycndidad, 0 The 
marriage alluded to in onr text, is also referred to hy the Dinknrd* 
and hy the Pahlnvi treati-c of liina-i-Farvardm Yttm-i-KliordadA 

Kharayasllt. — This city, which is said to have been founded by 
Shapur I., sterns to he the town of Salmur Khvnsl 
Fonncled hy Sh»]>ur in the eountry hetue-m Khnuzistan and I*»phtihan. p 
It is nt the distance of 2*2 far^aklm from Xehavand. 10 

Asllkar and Veit* — Ashkar is the Asker or Asker Mokrem 
3 in Khon/dstnn, It is also calk'd j&J koshkar. 11 It is 
situated at some distance from Ahwar on the hanks of the river 
MnchircAn 12 ^1^.* 1^. y c h seems to he the town of Hey 12 also 
situated in Khouribtan, 

GaG. — It is the city of Ispahan said to have been founded hy 
Alexander the Great. 

Kliajran, Adjan and Kird.— -Thepo three cities are said to 
have been founded by Kobiid-i-Pirouzuii, who was the father of the 

1 Diet, ile la Geog., II. dc Moynnrd. p. f>7G. 

2 Edrisi I., p. 29S. Onslcy’s Oriental Geography, p. S8. 

5 Ouslcy's Oriental Geography, p. 83. 4 Mold. 1., p. 120, 11. G8-70, 

8 B. B. E. vol. XDVII. West Dlnkard, VIII., Oh. I., 31. 

0 Spiegel 1’iihnlavi Vcndidad, p, 221. Pnrmc8t'*<cr , 8 Eludes Irnnicnms 
Part. II., p, 210. 

7 S. B. E. XXXVII., West, Bk. VIII., Cb. XIII.. 9. 

s Dastur Jnmn<-pji’s text, p. 103, R. 11. 

Yakout B. dc Mcynard, Diet, do la Geographic de la Perse, p. 203 

10 Ousloy’s Geography, pp. 1G7-G8. 

u Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 20, 75. AskerATokarram of Edrisi 
I., p. 379. 

‘i Ibid, p. 381. is Eha llaukal, Ouslcy’n Oriental Geography, p, 77, 
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great Nosliirwan. Tabari attributes to Kobad the foundation of two 
cities Awdjan and Kazeroun.- Khajran of our text seems to be 
the Kazeroun of Tabari, and the Adjan of our text, the Awdjan of 
Tabari. According to Ebn Haukal, it was Kobad, who had augmented 
Kazeroun to a considerable size. 1 The city of Kird seems to be the 
Gird bjt of Ebn Haukal 2 and Kird of Edrisi. 3 It is about 21 
miles from Shiraz. 

VIII. 

How we come to the towns of the last i. e., the sixth group. 


Askar. — There were two towns of the name of Askar. Of one, we 
have already spoken. This second Askar seems to be the Askar 
Nisliapur of Ebn Haukal. 

Atropatak&n. — It is the Atropatcna of the Greek writers. 
According to Strabo 4 , it was a Persian General named Atropate, who 
had founded it. This Atropate is the Azerbad of Yakout 5 , who gme 
the city his name. This Atropate of Strabo and Azerbad of Yakout 
may be the same as Airdn Gushasp, whois spoken of in our text, as the 
founder of Atropatakan. 

Ninav. — It is said to be founded by Kinav of Yuras. It is the 
well-known town of Hineveli said to be founded by Hums. 

Ganje. — It is said to be founded by Afrasiab. It is the town of 
Ganje or Janze or in Azerbaijan. 

Amui. — There is one thing mentioned in our book, about dns 
town, which draws our special attention, because it is mentioned here 
for the first time and not mentioned in any other book. It is this, 
that “ Zoroaster was of this city” (Zartu$lit~i-8pitdm(ln mm "t/fc 
rnaclinu ychvunt ). Amui is nowhere else mentioned in connection 
with Zoroaster. Then the question is, in which part of Iran, are wc 


to look for this town as the city of Zoroaster 1 

The question, which was the native place of Zoroaster ? has been 
much discussed. Some said, and especially the classical writers, that 
be belonged to the East of Iran, to Bactria, and that he was 
a Bactrian sage. Others said, — and among them, there were almost all 
oriental writers and some classical writers also, — that he belonged to 
the West of Irfin, to Media. All the references to this much 
discussed question have been very fully given by Prof. Jackson of 
America, who himself has also ably discussed the question in bis 


4 Ousloy’s Travels I., ]>. 274. 2 Ouslcy’s Oriental Geography, p 80. 

3 I., pp. 402, 421. * XI., Cli. XVIII. 5 Piet, B. dc Meynanl, p. ir >- 
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recent’ y published work, “ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Iran.” The 
consensus of opinion is : Hint Zoroaster belonged both to the East 
and to the, West of Iran, to Bactrin and to Media; that Bnctrin, 
where the then king of Iran, King Gnshtasp, ruled, wns the place 
of his niinistiy, the place where lie promulgated his religion under 
the protection and with the help of the ruler; and that Media was tire 
place^of his birth, his childhood, his inspiration. Again, according 
to the Pahlnvi books, there were two places, in Western Iran or 
Media, each of which claimed him as its own. These were the province 
of AdnrbaijAn (Atropatene) in Media and the province of llnglm or 
Rac (Media Phngiua) or Media Proper. 

According to the Bundehosh , 1 Zoroaster wns horn on the banks of 
the river Idaraja The woids used in connection with this 

place, n'r., “ Zara/unht Icvvnav ztiil,” i.c., “ Zoroaster wns born there, ’> 
arc quite clear, and leave no doubt, that this place is referred to, ns his 
birth-place. This river "Daraja is the modern Daryfti, which flows 
from Mount Savalan in AdnrhaizAn and meets the river Arras. This 
mountain Savalan is known by Kazvini ns Sehilan, and is spoken of by 
him, as the sent of Zoroaster’s inspiration. I think, that Snvnlfm or 
Sebilfm is another form of Ushidarena, spoken of in the A vesta, as the 
mountain scat of Zoroaster’s inspiration. Thus we sec, Hint Atrojia- 
tene in Western Iran wns the birth-place of Zoroaster. 

Then, in the Pahlnvi Yendidfid 2 , Rngha or Rao is mentioned ns the 

place of Zoroaster. (Bak...mun line iniellunet Zartusht min 

Zak Zinak Yehvuni, i.c., Rngha, which wns called Rae Zoroaster 

was of that place.) Here, Zoroaster is not said to have been born at 
Rngha or Rae, but it is merely said, that lie belonged to that place. 
The above two statements, one according to the Bundehosh, and the 
other according to the Yendidad, vis., that Zoroaster was born in 
Atropatene. and that Zoroaster belonged to Rac, are easily explained 
by a passage in the Shuhavastani, that “ Zoroaster’s father was of the 
region of Adarbaijan ; his mother, whose name was Dughdo, came from 
the city of Rae .” 3 This fact, then explains, why two places in 
Western Iran claim Zoroaster as their own. 

This brings us to the question of localizing the town of Amui, 
mentioned in our text, as the city of Zoroaster. The words used in 


i S. B. IS. V. West, Ch. XXIV.. 15, Justi, p. 58, 1. 7. 2 Spiegel, p. (5. 

3 Quoted by Prof. Jacksou, in “ Zoroaster the Prophet of Iiau,” p. 102. 
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our book on this point ( Zartusht min Zalr madinA, Yehvunt) are 
similar to those used in the Pahalavi Vendidad about Rae (Zartusht 
min Zak Zinak Yelivunt), the only difference being, that our text uses 
the word “ madina, ” i. e., “ city,” instead of “ Zinak, ” i. e., “ place, ” 
in the Vendidad. This very fact of the similarity of the language 
induces us to look for Amui in the province of ancient Ragha or Rae. 
On looking thus, we find in Tabaristan, a place called Amouyeb, which 
according to B. de Meynard , 1 is the same as modern Amoul. Edrisi 
places it at the distance of five days’ journey from the town of Ra§. 

One may be tempted to identify this town of Amui with the Amui 
of Transoxonia (on the way from Samarcand to Balkh) 2 , which 
is the same as the Amui of Firdousi , 3 But the above consideration of 
the similarity of the statements of our text and of the Pahlavi 
Vendidad, and of the fact, that Zoroaster’s close connection with it is 
specially referred to, makes us look for it in the west in the province 
of Ragha. 

Again, there is one point which requires an explanation. It is 
that the foundation of this city is attributed to the “ Zendak-i-pur- 
marg ” (the sorcerer full of destruction). This may refer either to 
Ahriman himself 4 , or, to an evil-disposed person of Satanic character 
istics. Its foundation is attributed to Ahriman, because, this town, 
where Zoroaster’s mother lived, was inhabited by persons, who, accord- 
ing to the Dinkard , 5 were hostile to her. On account of the divine 
plendourand glory that appeared on her countenance, they suspected 
her of witchcraft, and persecuted her and her family, to such an extent, 
that her father was compelled to send her away to another district 
(Atropatene) , where Pourushasp, the father of Zoroaster, lived. There 
sshe was married to Pourushasp, and became the mother of the prophet, 

Bagdad , — We have already spoken of this town in the beginning, 
of this paper . 0 

1 Diet, de la G(iographie, de la Perse, &c., Table, p. 615. 

e Ebu Hnukal. Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 230, 242, 275. 

a Mold IV., pp. 29, 75. 

♦In tho Pahalavi '• Gajnstak-i-AbSlis, ” Ahriman is callel a Zondic 
Bartliolomcy’s Ed., p. 1. 

® S. II. E. XL VII., West’s Diukard, p. 20. 


Supra, p. 149. 
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Tije Etymology of a Few Towijs of 
' Central ai]d Westerij /sia, as givei] 
by Easteri] Writers. 

— 4 . 

[Head 24 (h March 1899. Mr. K. G. Desai in the Chair,"] 

* 

txi my Iasi paper Wore the Society* I gave' a short account of a few 
cities of ancient Iran, as presented by the recently published Pahlavi 
treatise of Shatroiba-i-Irnn. In this paper, I propose giving the 
etymology of the names of some of these cities. I will divide the 
subject of my paper into two parts. I. Firstly, I will take up those 
cities, the etymology of whose names has not been given up to now. 
II. Secondly, I will take up those cities, the etymology of whose names 
has been given by oriental writers, and will examine how far that 
etymology is correct. 

I; 

Ctesiphon- No oriental writer gives the derivation of its name. 
I think the Pahlavi treatise of Sh atroiha-i-Irfm helps us to 
derive its name. It Says, 1 that it was founded by “ Ttte-i-Ravak~i- 
Sifkan,” i.e., by Tus* the ruler of Sifkan. I think* then, that 
its name is derived from the name of its founder Tus-i-SifkSn, 
z\e., Tus of Sifkan. Ctesiphon is another form of Tus-i-Sifkan. 
The fact, that this- city must have received its name from one Tns, is 
supported by the statement of Hamzah, 2 that the original name of 
this city was Tusfoun 

Babylon* — It is the Bawri of the Avesta, 3 Babyrush of the 
cuneiform inscriptions 4 and Babel ri of the Persian writers. 
The Avesta connects Azidahaka (Zohak) with this town. The grand 

1 Vide my AiySdg3i-i-Zariran, Shatroihd-i-IrSn, etc., p. 73. 

2 Dictionnaire de la Perse par B. Be Meynard, p. 400. s Yt. V,, 29. 

4 Beltisfcun Inscription,- I., 6. Rawlinson, Jonrnal, Royal Asiatic Podefy- 

Vol, X, part 1IT. p, 197, 
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Bmidehesh 1 says, that Azi Dahak had built a palace in Babylon, which 
was known as Kullng Dushit, which is the “Kvirinta dnzhita” of 
the Avesta, 2 Kulang Dis of Hamz Isphahani, and Gang Dizh-huklit of 
Firdousi. 3 * * These references and other references by oriental writers 
lead to show, that Babylon (Bawri), Was founded by Azi-Dahak. 
Ma^oudi* attributes its foundation to Nimrod'. But according to 
Malcolm, 6 oriental writers identify Nimrod with Zohak. Ebn Haulral, 6 
and Edrisi 7 also attribute the foundation of Babylon (B&bel) to Zohak. 

Now, according to the Bundehesh, 8 * and the Shfihnameh 8 Azi-Dahak 
or Zohak was also known as Bivarasp, because, as Firdousi says, he 
was the master of 10,000 (biyar Av. baeware) horses (asp). I think, 
then, that Bawri, the original form of the later name Babel, derived its 
name from the name of its founder Baevare or Bivar-asp, The second 
part (asp) of the compound word is dropped. We find another instance 
of this kind of the dropping of the latter part in the name of Tnhmurns. 
The original name is Takhma-urupa, hut, in the Farvardin Yasht, we 
find the name in its simpler form Takhma, the latter part, urupa being 
dropped. In the same way, we find the name YimaKhsbaSta (Jarmshed) 
Shortened into Yirna (Jam, according to the AFrin-i-Haft Ameshaspand). 
At times, instead of the second part of a- compound name, the first is 
dropped. We find an instance of this kind in the name of this very 
Azi-Dahaka, which we find in some places simply Dahak, the first part 
“ Azi” being dropped. 

Bost- — It is the Abeste of the ancients. 10 It is in the country of 
Arachosia referred to- by Pliny. (Bk. Yl. ch. 23). 11 It is one of the 
principal cities of the province of Scistan. Oriental writers neither 
give the derivation of its name nor give the name of its founder. But 


1 Darmesteter. Lo Zend Avesta, II., p. 581 n. 16. Etudes Ir.micnncs, H. r 
210—213. 

2 Yt. XV. (R5m), 19. 

c Mohl., I., p. 96, 1. 342. Firfe my Dictionary of Avcstic proper names, p. 63. 

* Ma<jondi par B. DeMoynard 1., p. 78. 

* The History of Persia (1829) Vol. I., p. 12. 

8 Onslfey’s Oriental Geography, p. 70. 

7 Geographic D'j&drisi par .Taubert, II., pp, 160-161. 

* 8. B. E. V. West, XXIX-., 9; Jnsti, p. 69, 1. 19. Vide my Bundehesh, p. 149. 

* Mohl., I, p. 56, 1. $9. 

18 D’Anville’s Ancient Geography II., p. 64, English Translation of 1791, 
Vol. II., p. 498 ; Kinncir’s Persian Empire, p. 190, note. 

Bostock and Riley’s Translation (1866), Vol. II, p. 60. : 
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we learn from the Pahlavi Bhatroihn-i-Irnn , 1 that it was founded by 
Bastur, the son of Zarir, who was the brother of king Vishtasp. It 
appears then, that the city has deiived its name from its founder 
Bastur, the Bastavairi of the Avesta . 2 

Zareilj. — It as the Zaranga or Zarang of Ptolemy. The word 

Zeranj can also be read “ Zarang,” the name which Ptolemy gives- 
It is the Zarinje of Ebn Baulral 3 and Edrisi 4 , according to whom 

it was the largest city in Seistan. According to Tabari, G it was the 
capital of Seistan. According to Kinneir, Zarenj is the same place as 
Dooshak, the modern capital of Seistan. He says “ the situation and 
description of Dooshak led me to suspect that it can be no other 
than Zarang, the old name having been lost in the constant revolutions 
to which this unhappy province has been subject for more than a 
century.”® Kinneir seems to think, that Dooshak is the modern 
name, and Zarang, the older name of the city. But the fact is, that 
Dooshak is the older name, which seems to have been forgotten for 
some time. Zarang was a later name, which again was replaced by 
the older name Dooshak. What seems to have happened in the 
case of Syria, appears to have happened in the case of this city- 
Syria is the old name of the country. Then, after the Mahomedanl 
conquest, it began to be known by the name of Sham among orienta 
writers, and now again, it is generally known by its old name of Syria 

We learn from the Avesta 7 that the old name of the capital of 
Seistan (Vaekereta) was Duzaka c^*o 

Kinneir does not say, what led him to suspect, that the modern 
Dooshak was the same as Zarenj. But the following facts lead to 
identify the two places Dooshak and Zarenj. 

Firstly, as said above, according to the Vendidad, Duzaka was the 
capital of Vaekereta, and according to Tabari, Edrisi, and Ebn Hankal, 
Zarenj is the capital of Seistan, and we know that V aekereta is identified 
with Seistan. (a) The very fact, that the meaning of their names is 
the same, supports their identification, “ Vaekereta ” means “divided 
or cut into two halves.” How, another common name of Seistan 

1 JDastur Jamaspji’s Edition, p. 22, b. 36. My translation, p. 91. 

8 Yt. XIII., 103. 8 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 203, 207. 

* Edrisi par Jaubert, I., p. 442. 6 Tabari par Zotenberg, III,, p. 517. 

6 Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 192. 7 Vendid&d, cb, I., 10, 
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is Nimruz, 1 which means half a day. According to Kinneir 2 “ tradition 
reports, that this province was once entirely under water ; but haying 
been drained, in the short space of half a day by the Genii, it hence 
received the name of Primrose.” (6) Again tradition also supports 
the identification of Seistan with Vagkerata, As this tradition invests 
Seistan with the presence of genii, so the Yendidad invested Va&keretji 
with the presence of a fairy known as Khnathaiti. (c) Again, the 
geographical fact, that just as the Vcndidnd speaks of Dnzaka as the 
capital of Yaekereta, the modern maps point a town named Dooahaka 
in Seistan, further supports the identification of Vaekereta and 
Seistan, 

Secondly, the Pahlavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran 3 says of Zarenj, 
that King Manushcheher (Minocheher) took it from Frasiav and 
included it in the county of Patashkhvargar. The Minokherad says 
the same thing about Duzaka. “Prom the land of Padashkhvfirgar 
unto the beginning of Dujako, such a6 Fra sly ak had taken, by treaty 
he seized back from Frasiyak, and brought it into the possession 
•jof the countries of Iran.” 4 

Thirdly, the Shatroiha-i-Ir&n® speaks of the foundation, in Zarenj, 
of a fire-temple named Karkol. This temple is the same, as that 
pamed Kerakerkan by Magoudi, 0 and said to be founded in Seistan, 

Having stated these facts which lead to the identification of Duzaka 
apd Zarenj, we now come to the main question of deriving the 
name Zarenj. 1 think the word Zarenj is derived from the 
very word Duzaka. In fact, it is another form of Duzaka. The 
word Duzaka may be written thus ^®.y. It is so written in the 

Minokherad. 7 It can be read Zarzak. The final ^ in the word, 
if written in Zend characters, and if written with a longer stroke 
towards the left, can be road “d,” The word can be then read 

ZArzad. The final “d,” ^ when written thus in Pahlavi, can be 


i Kinneir’s Persian Empiro, p. 189. Shatrdih.Vi-IrSn, DaBtur Jnirmspji's 
Edition, p. 21, s. 31. Sty translation, p, 88. ? I bid note. 

8 Dastnr Jamaspji’s Edition, p. 22, b. 38. My translation, p. 93. 

* B. B. E. XXIV., Woet. Minokherad, oh. XXVIl 44. 

6 Dastur JatnaBpji's Edition, p. 22, s. 38. My translation, p. 93. 

* Traduction, de B. Be Maynard Vol. IV, p. 73. 
i Dastur Dnr alt’s Edition, ch. XXVIl, 41. 
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read either as g or j. So, the word in that case can be road Zarzaj. 
f Ihe word, when written in Persian characters in the Mahomedan 
times, would be written gjjj. In the Shekaste style, the letter j 7. 
in Zarzaj is likely to be mistaken for & n, and so the word would 
subsequently be written ^ j) and read Zarenj. Thus we see, that 
the name Zarenj cap bo derived from the old name of the city, viz., 
Duzaka. 

Now, there remains the question to consider, why was the place 
called Duzaka. 

The word Duzaka means ‘ bad or evil,’ and the place seems to have 
been so called, because, according to the Shatroihn-i-Iran, 1 it was 
founded by Afrasi&b, who was a wicked Turanian monarch, and who 
was, therefore, cursed in the Pahlavi books. He is said to have 
afterwards destroyed the city and to have also extinguished the sacred 
fire-temple there. 

Again, as said above, the place was infested with fairies and 
genii. That faet also may have gained for the city tho appellation of 
Duzaka. 

K©rmaD- — Y&kout says, on the authority of another author, that 
the city was so called, from the name of its founder, Kerman, who was 
the son of Felewdj, son of Lobtlii, son of Yafet, son of Noah. 2 

According to Tarikhe Guzideh, 3 the city was so called, from 
the name of one of its rulers, named Bakhte-Kerm p j? c-aH who ruled 
there during the time of Ardeshir Babegan who conquered the city. 
This derivation is more probable than that, which derives the name 
from the name of the great great-grandson of Noah. Bakhte- 
Kerm f*y of the Tariklie-Guzideh, is the Haflan Bohht-i- 

Kerm Khodae *“?(“ j of the Karnameh 4 * of Ardeshir Babe- 
gan. He is often spoken of simply as Kerm This Haftan 

Bokht-i-Kerm is the Kerm Haftwad o of Firdousi. 6 

1 Dasfcur Jamaspji’s Ed., p. 22, b. 38. My translation, p. 93. 

2 Diotionnaire de la Perse, par B. DeMeynard, p. 483, 8 Ibid note. 

* Noldeke. Ge3cliiohte des Artachslr PApakkn, p. 49 ; K&rnamS-i-Artakh* 

shir-i-Pkpak&n, by Dastur Darkb, ob, Yl. 1. p. 27, 1.- 3. 

8 Ibid, ch. Yl 1,8, 10. • Mohl, Y, p. 308, 1. 509. 
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His proper original name was Haftan Boklit in the KArnameh anti 
Haftwad in the Sbahnameh. According to Firdousi , 1 he was 
called Haftwad, because be had seven (baft) sons. The Pablavi 
name Haftan Boklit 2 may also mean seven sons. Kerm or Kerm- 
khodae (lit., the lord or master of the worm) was the designation, by 
which he was subsequently known. The following story from 
Firdousi’s Sbahnameh explains why be was called Kerm or Kerm- 
Khodae, a name from which the city of Kerman is said to have 
derived its name 

There lived in the city of Kajaran 3 in Pars a poor man 

named Haftwad. He had a young daughter, who, with other girls of 
the city, daily went to an adjoining hill. They all passed their time 
there in good company and in spinning their cotton. One day, when 
they laid aside their spinning distaffs to have their dinner, the 
daughter of Heftwad found an apple dropped from an adjoining tree. 
While eating it, she found a worm (py Kerm) in it. She carefully 
removed it with her finger and placed it in her distaff and went for'her 
meals. On her return, she found, that the worm had moved round about 
in her cotton, and spun a good deal of it. So, her task, that day, 
-was made very easy, and she was able to spin that day twice as 
much cotton as she -was able to do before. She was much pleased 
with it and said to her friends, “ Thanks to God, by the good for- 
tune of the worm , 4 I have been able to spin twice the usual quan- 
tity this day.” The next day, she carried double the quantity of 
cotton, and placed the -worm in it. The spinning work was again 
finished very quickly. Every morning, she gave a piece of apple 
to the worm, which increased daily in size and strength, and the 
quantity of cotton spun increased in proportion. The increase in 
the daily production of yarn made the family comparatively richer 

1 Mohl, V., p. 308, 1. 510. 

2 P, son. The word ilaftwAd seems to be a contracted form of 

Hnftftn Bokht. PYO 1 can bo read Haftao-bavad, which Bccms to have 

been contracted into HaftavAd. 

8 piaSy i n th e KArnAmeh, Dastur Darfib’s edition ch. YJ., 1. p. 27, 1. 5. 

* py Bo akhfcar-i -Iterm. Possibly tbo name Bokht-i -Korin is a 

corruption of this phrase, which oocurB sovoral times in the episode. The poor 
man had become rich by the good fortuno of the worm. So, possibly, he was 
named Ba-akhtnr-i-Kerm. Or, his name con be directly derived from Bakht-i- 
Kcrm, j. 0 ., the fortune of the worm. 
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ami more prosperous. Ilnflwnd took the worm to he a possession 
of good omen. He gradually became richer nud richer. The ruler 
of the city, growing jealous of him, tried to extort, money from 
him, but, lie opposed, find, collecting some force, killed the ruler 
ntid captured the city, lie subsequently built n large fort on an 
adjoining hill, where he kept the worm, which, according to the 
story, had grown to an enormous size. Owing to the good luck 
and prosperity brought about by the worm, Hnftwnd and all bis 
followers began to worship the worm ns a god. It, was against this 
Hnftwnd or Bakht-i-Korm that Ardeshir had waged his war. 

This story then relates how Hnftwnd Imd received the appella- 
tion of Kerm, an appellation from which the city founded by him 
had received the name of Kerman. 

Gour, or Jour.- — It is the old nnmo of the modern town of 
FirouzfibAd. Its original name was Khorreh-i-Ardeshir according 
to Firdousi, 1 or Ardeshir Gndmnn according to the Kiirnamch 2 and 
the Shat roihu-M ran. 3 The word Khorreli in the name Khorreh- 

i-Ardeshir is a coiruption of Khorreli (A v. Pah trV P. 

or i/A) meaning 'splendour.’ Gndmnn is the Semitic equi- 
valent of Khorch. Hence the Pnhlavi name Ardeshir Gadnian 
is an equivalent. of the Persian Khorrch-i-Avdeshiv. Kow, the 
city was so called, from the name of Ardeshir, Ireoause this monarch 
was, according to the Kurnnmeli, invested with a certain halo, 
splendour or glory, which was supposed to have accompanied 
him in liis war with ArdwAn or Artnbanes. The name Jour, 
which, according to Firdousi, was another name of Ardeshir 
Khorreli, seems to be another form of Khorch (splendour). Khorch 
ljs>. or nn d IChur j.yA arc one and the same. The word 

Khur has subsequently become jjf Kur.* The word kur jj? was 
Bubsequenlly read Gour, and so the name of the town of Ardeshir 
KliorSh has subsequently become Gour. Perhaps the word ^A Klmv 
may have, by a mere change of points (nu7;(6) become Jour. It 

1 Mohl. Y., p. 302, 1. 440. 

9 Tcxtof Dnstur D.irab, ch. IV, 17. Vi-hs Nbldekc Geschichte dcs Artaehslr 
Pfipakan, p, 47 n. 4. 

s Dastur Jamaspji’s Text, p. 22, 6. 44. My translation, p. 09. 

4 Just ae Khosrohas become Knisar and Chosroc. We fiiid from Ebn Haukal, 
that the name Kor'rch Ardeshir has latterly become Kiiroh Ardeshir (Ousley’s 
Oriental Geography, pp. 87, 89). 
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is said, that it was a governor, named Adhed ed Dooleh, who had 
changed the name of the town into FironBabad. This town had 
a bracing climate* and so he often went there for a change. The 
people then said jj£j cALe malik ha Goar raft * i. e., the King 
has gone to Gonr. Bat, the word Gour also means a grave, and so 
the words could, at times, be misunderstood for “ thelting has gone 
to his grave.” 1 So taking the name to be inauspicious, this ruler, 
Adhed changed it for that of Fii’ouzabad. 

AllWtlZ- — We learn from Yakont, that it was formerly known as 
Hormuz. He says “ El-Ahwaz, dit Abou-Zeid,-6tait autre fois nomine 

Hormuz-scbehr Les Arabes l’appelerOnt Souq-el 

Ahwaz/' 3 Ebn Haukal also says, “ Koureh Ahwaz is also called 
Hormuz Shehr.” 3 According to Mirkhond, it was called 
Hormuz, because it was founded by king Hormuz. “ On dit que la ville 
d’flormuz fat fondee par ce prince et qu’il lui donna son 4 It 

appears then, that the above-named city of Hox-mus or Hormuz 
Schehr is the Hormuz-Artashirof the Pahlavi treatise of Shatroibil* 
i-Irfin. 5 It was so called, because,- as said there, it was founded by 
king Hormuz. He probably named it after his own and his illustrious 
grandfather's joint names. Hormuz Schehr was probably a contracted 
form of Hormuzd Artashir, or probably it retained only the first part 
of the name (Hormuz) and the word Schehr \vfts joined to it to signify 
city. Thus, we see, that Ahwaz is the later name of the city of 
Hormuz-Artashir or Hormuz Schehr or Hormuz. Edrisi also saj r 6, 
that Ahwfiz carried the nafne of Hormuz. (“Hormuz qui porte aussi 
Id Horn d’Ahwrtz.” 6 ) It appears, that Ahwaz is not only the lalcr 
haind of the city of Hormuz, but that th<? name itself is derived 
from that of Hormuz. In the Shatroiha-i-Iran if is written thus 
Auharmnzd. That name can also be read Auhumnzd. The letter 
e in Pahlavi is at times substituted or transmuted for the Avcsta 

letter v. («• ff- in Avestn and vftS Zaman in Pahlavi 

vide old Pahlavi Pazand Glossary of Hoshangji and Hang, p. 239). 
So, the last- read form Anhumnzd may have become or may have 

1 Dictionneiro de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 174. 

a DictionnairCjB. deMeynard,p. 58. 

8 On Bley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 73, 

* Hdmoircs snr laperse, S. de Sacy, p. 293. 

8 Dr. Jatnnspji’B Ed., p.22, s. 46. My translation, p. 109. 

* Edrisi par Jnubert 1., p. 364. 
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boon written Auhuvazd. Tin* la.-t <? was th*m dropped, and (hr name 
then became Auburn;* nml then Ahwa?.. 

Simian or Semiran— The Pnhluvi t rentier of Flint rdihA-i- 
3 ran* gives the name of the city ns Simian, which can he rend Siinrfm 
also. It is the same as FcmirAn ji*-« of Khn Hauknl 2 and Kdrisi.* 
It is situated in the province of Ardcshir Khorroh. Now, according 
to the Shntrdiha-i-IrAn, it was founded by Feridun, who conquered it 
from the hands of its former king, and piescntcd it, or a pnrt of it 
named De'-hi , as a marriage-gift to the Arab hint' BAt-Khusrob, 
whose three daughters' he had taken in marriage for his thrco sons. 
This Bat-KJtnsroh is the king Sarv of (lie ShfdmaniehA Tin; natno 
Sarv is derived from the latter part (Srob) of the name BAt-Khusrob. 
It appears then, that the city was named after (his Arab king Sarv, 
It must have Wen originally named Saryatt, just as we have Tunin 

from the name of Tur. This word SarvAn would he written 
SarvAn. By an interchange of letters SarvAn would he written 
SnvrAn The *» c in this word would he changed into m f 

in Persian (*.^., into \rt-5 or '»V/ ( p. 1110) and the letter 

1 when pasting into Persian may he read I ^ (r. g. t and aTE). 

So would he written Samian. Thus we see, that the 

name of the town Simian or Sitnrfm (Semirnn) is derived from the 
name of the Arab king Sarv, to whom it was presented as a marriage 
gift by king Feridun, who had conquered it from its former rulers. 

Askar. — It is the Askar of 151m IJnuknl 0 and 

Edrisi. 0 It is a large beautiful city situated at some distance from 
Ah wax in Khozistun. According to the Shalrdihu-i-Iran, f it was 
founded by Ardeahir of AsfnndiAr (i.c„ Bahnian Asfandiar), and 

one Kharnshk of Akar, Ija * j-Hjr who belonged to this city, was 
appointed the governor (nmrzpan) of Jcrusal (_Jerusalem). I think, 

1 Dr. Jamaspji's Edition, p. 23, s. fiO. My translation, p. 10S. 
a Oualcy’s Oriental Geography, p. 88. 8 Edrisi par Jaubcrt, I., pp. 898, -ill. 
•1 Mohl, I., p. 120, 11. G8— 70. 

B Ousley’s Oriental Geography I., p. 20, n. 2, 73. 
fi Edrisi pur Jaubort, I, p. 379. 

7 Dastur Jamaspji’s Edition, p. 23, s, 52. My translation, p. Ill, 
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that this Khafashk-I-Akar is the Kirouscb (Cyrus) son of Aikoun 
of Tabari , 1 who represents him as going with the Persian King to 
take Jerusalem. The final r of the Palilavi word Akar being 

written ^ thus, as it is at times written, it can be read as n. So the 

Pahlayi name Akar can be read and identified with Aikoun of 
Tabari. Again, the Pahlayi name Kliarashk may be the same as 
Kirouscb of Tabari. 

Again, the allusion to the Kharashk of Akar in the Pahlayi 
Shairoiba-i-Iran is similar to the allusion to Kirouscb in Maeoudi . 2 
According to that author, in the reign of Bahmnn of Asian diar, the 
Israelites returned to Jerusalem, and Korech, the Persian, governed 
Irak on behalf of Bahrran. Thus, we see, both from the Pahlayi 
treatise and from Matjoudi, that it was one Kliarashk, who had ruled 
iu Jerusalem on behalf of Bahman, who is said to have founded fhe 
town of Askar. Now, it seems, that a3 this Kharashk had done him 
some service, Bahman may have named the new town, that he founded, 
after his name. In that case, we can attribute the difference in the 
forms of the two names — Askar and Kharashk — to a change of 
letters ; the letter “ r,” which is second in the latter name, having 
changed place, occurs last in the former name. By a re-arrangement 

of letters Kharashk would become Khashkar, and tbo 

word then can also be read Ashkar, 

Nineveh. — This city has received its name from its founder. 
According to the Palilavi treatise of SliatroiliA-i-Iriin , 3 its original 
name is Ninav, and it was founded "by one Ninav. This Ninav is 
the Ninus, to whom, according to Kinneir , 1 other writers ascribe its 
foundation. The Palilavi book calls the founder Ninav-i-Juriishiin 
(or Yurashan). Though, according to the Palilavi book, the name 
of the town and its founder is Ninav, other writers have changed 
the name into Nineveh. I think, that the reason of this change 


Tabari par Zotcnborg. (Chap. CVII.) I., p. 500, 

3 Magoudi, par B. do Moynnrd, II., pp. 127-128. Mn^ondi gives the name 
Ivorech, which rosemblcs more the Kliarashk ^A)f" of tlio Pa Id a vi 

booh. 

- Ur. Jatna s pji‘s Edition, p. 21, s. 57. My Translation, p. 115. 

* Kiuucii’s Persian Empire, p. 250, 
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is this. Iti tlie abovementioncd name of the founder (Ninav-i- Jura- 
sliAn, i.c., Ninav of Jurash) they liave taken the “ i, ” expressing 
the meaning “of, ” to be a part of the original name, because the 
genitive is again expressed by the last termination “ an.” So they 
have taken Ninav-i (Nineveh) to be the proper noun. 

The Pahlavi book calls tliis founder Jurashan, i. e., <t of Jurash.” 
This name Jurashan can be read Ju'nrtshan, if we take the “r” to have 
been written 1, as it can be written in that way also. This Jnnash, 
then, is the Hebrew prophet Jonas, who had been ordered to go to 
Nineveh, 1 2 and whose sepulchre is said to have been in the city of 
Nineveh. The Pahlavi writer seems to have thought, that the 
founder Ninav belonged to the family of Jonas, whose tomb was 
in the town. Ma9oudi also says, that Jonas was of this city : “ C'est 
a cettc cite que Dieu envoya autrefois Jonas, fils de Mati. ,r2 The 
Mati of Magoudi is the Amittai of the Scriptures (Jonah I, 1). 

II, 

Samarcand. — According to Tabari, Samarcand derived its 
name from Schamr, a general of an Arab king, Tobba tAbou-Karib, 
who conquered it: “ Le general arriva a Samarcand . . , .11 

se rendit xnaitre de la villc, la detruisit et tua un grand nombre 
d’ habitants, Eusuite il la recoustruisit et la nomma, d’apvcs lui, Sam- 
arcand, car auparavant elle avait porte un autre nom. Samarcand 
vent dire *"la ville de Schamar f car en langue pehlvie qand signifie 
* une grande ville ;’les Arabes en traduisant ce nom dans leur 
langue en out fait Samarqand.” 3 

We do not find in the Pahlavi language, the word “ qand” in the 
sense of a great city as mentioned by Tabari. Perhaps, the word is 

^ kant, from nvti (traditionally read Kantan, now read Kardan, 

j-0 dr., to do. Then, the name Samarcand may mean “founded 
by Samar.” We find instances of names similarly formed, in Darab- 
gird (i e., the city founded by Darab). and Shapui’gird. On tlie 
analogy of these names the proper form of the name should be 
Samarkird or Samargird. Or, possibly, the word qand is from 

1 Old Testament, Jonah, I, 1, 2 ; III, 2. Magoadi, par B. Da Meynard, 
Vol. I.,p. HI. 

2 Magoudi, par B. Fe Meynarl, Vol. II., p. 93. 

E Tabari, par Zotenbcrg, 1 1., p. 32, l’artie il, Ch, V. 
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Pahlavi’fy (Jcandan, to dig, to root out). In that case Samarcand 
may mean ' (the city) dng ont or excavated by Samar” In this 
sense, it may rather refer to the ' fact of the old town being 
destroyed by Samar, than to the fact of the new town being founded 
by him. It is possible that the inhabitants of the town, instead of 
commemorating and connecting the name of the conqueror with its 
construction, connected it with its destruction. 

That it was so derived, and not as Tabari nientions.it, appears 
from other authors,' on whose authority Percival writes his history 
of the Arabs. He says, 1 u Cbammir-Yerach .... detruisit 
les mnrs et nne partie des edifices de la eapitale do la Soghdinne. 
Les gens du pays appelerent alors cette ville ruineo Chammir-cnnd, 
e’est-a-dire, Chammir 1’ a detruite. Ce no m, nn peu alicre par; 
les Arabes, devint Samarcand. Chammir lui-meme la restanra 
ensnite.” Under any circumstances, the city derives its name 
from Samar. Magoudi 2 also derives its name from Samar. 

Tabari 3 gives the following story about its conquest by Samar. 
Samar had besieged the town for one year without snccess. One 
night, taking a quiet walk round the city, he took prisoner one of 
the guards on duty at one of the gates of the city. He asked him 
how it was that the city was so well defended. The guard said that 
the king himself was addicted to drinking and pleasures, but that he 
had a daughter who was veiy intelligent, and that it was she who so 
well defended the city. On further inquiry, Samar learnt that she 
•was not married. Ho tlicr-eupon sent her, as a present, a golden 
ox full of pearls, rubies, and emeralds with the following message : 
“ I have come from Yemen in your search. I want your hand in 
marriage. I have 4,000 golden boxes of the kind I send yon. I ami 
not anxious about the capture of this city. I will leave it to your 
father to rule. If a son will be born of our marriage, I will make 
him the king of Persia and China*. If you will like, 1 will send the 
4,000 boxes at night to your city.” The guard carried that private 
message to the young princess, who was soon duped. She accepted tin? 
offer, and, according to a previous arrangement, opened one of the four 

1 Essai snr E’ Historic dos Arabes, par Perceval, Livre II. Yninan, T., X’- 

5 Mnyoudi trnduil par E. do Meynard et F. de Courlcillo, 111., 221, 

Ob. XLY1. 

* Tabari par Zolcnberp, II jip. 157-1B9, Partio II. Ohnp, XXXI. 

Pondered into English from the French of Zotcnberg. Ibid, p. lt<» 
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£ates of the city for the admission of the promised boxes, each of which, 
instead of the treasure, contained two armed men. The boxes were 
placed on 4,000 asses, each of which was conducted by an armed man. 
By this piece of treachery 12,000 armed men were admitted into the 
city at night. At a given signal, they all rushed out of the boxes, 
opened the gates of the city, and Samar entered with all his troops. 
He killed the king and took his daughter a prisoner. 

According to Tabari, 1 this event had happened in the reign of Kobad, 
the father of Noshirwan (A. D. 490 — 532). Perceval places this 
Chammir or Samar in the middle of the first century 2 Hamza 
and Nowayri 3 make him a contemporary of Gushtasp, who had reign- 
ed a long time before Alexander the Great. If we at all attribute the 
name Samarcand to Samar, we must place his time long before 
that of Alexander, because, according to the Greek writers, who have 
written about Alexander, this city was taken by him, and it was 
then known as Maracanda, a name which is the same as Samarcand. 
That Samarcand was taken by Alexander the Great, appears from the 
Pahlavi book Shatroiha-i- Iran, 4 from Tabari, 5 and from Greek 
writers. The name Samarcand occurs only once in other Pahlavi 
works, and that in the Bundehcsh. 6 We do not find the name in the 
Avesta, though we find there the name of Sugdha 7 (Sogdiana), 
of which it is the capital. This shows, that possibly the name came 
into use later, when it derived its name from Samar. 

Balkh. — According to Ahmed Ttazi 8 Kazvini, 9 and Mirkhond, 10 
this city was originally founded by king Kaiomars. Mirkhond 
gives the following story, which gives the etymology of the name : — 
* Kaiomars had a brother in the regions of the west, who occasionally 
came to visit him: who, at this time having undertaken the journey to 
converse with his revered brother, found, on his arrival at Hamavend, 


1 Ibid, p. 156. 

2 L’Histoire des Arabes, I., p 82. This follows from the fact that he places 
his grandson Tobba El-Acrab in 90 to 143 A. D. 

3 im. 

1 Dastnr Jamaspji’s Text. p. 18 s. 4. My Translation, p. 55. 

6 Tabari par Zotenberg, I., p. 517. 

0 S. B. E., Vol. Y., West, Cb. X.X., 20. Vide my Bundehcsh, p. 95. 

T Vendidad, I., 5. 

8 Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. do Meynard, p. 112, n. 

9 Ousley’s Travels of Persia, II., p« 372. 

10 Shea’s Translation, p. 58. Munshi Naval Kishore’s Edition, p. 150. 
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that Kaiomars was absent. On inquiring into his affairs, and 
learning, that he \tas then engaged in founding a city in the east, 
this affectionate brother immediately directed his course thither, and 
completed the long journey. At the moment of his ariival, Kaiomars, 
who was seated on an eminence, having beheld his brother, exclaimed : 
‘.Ho! who 13 this who directs his course towards ns?’ One of his 
sons answered : Perhaps a spy, sent by the enemy to find out .Mir 
situation.’ On which, Kaiomars armed himself, and, accompanied by 
the same son, went out to meet him : but when they drew near each 
other, Kaiomars recognised his brother, and said, to Lis son, Pal 
Alch ! (Arabic Uj assuredly, and brother) (?’. c., this is 

surely my brother) from which circumstance the city was called 
Balkh.” 1 

How, the Avesta name of Balkh is supposed to be BukhdYii »C^“**.j 

(Bactria). 2 The Pahlavi rendering of this name is which can 

be read either Bakhar or Bakhal, 3 and which can be identified with 
Bokhara or Balkh. 

We do not know why Bfikhdhi is so called in the Avesta, and whaf 
its meaning is. Put, if we try to trace its origin to a compound of 
words, meaning “brother assuredly,” as Mirkhond has laken its later 
form Balkh to mean, one can form a compound Bfulha-akh 

which will bo a compound of an Avesta word Bfidha meaning 

assuredly, and a Paldavi word Akli My meaning brother. This 

word Badlia-akh or Badhakli can easily become Dalakb, as the word 
marlJia-lcha has become malaltli. Thus, the old name Bfikhdhi may 
have been formed from the above name Bddha-akh or Ba Ibakb by 
the interchange of “dli” and ‘‘kb,” such interchanges of letters 
being common. 

But, the objection to this may be, that the compound so formed is 
1 Ibid. 

5 Ycudidad, I,, 

E The word Fhilkli can be thus derived from the Avesta B.ll.hdhl. The Avesta 
dhi " is changed into “ 1 " as iu the case of tnadhaUia "hich 

luu- subsequently become vialalh (^Sk). Tims Bnkhdhi becomes BAkhal, 

and then “ 1” and “ lth " interchange places. (DarinosUlerV Be Zend AvcsM, 
Yol. 11., p. 8,n. 14). 
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of ah Avesta word and a Palilavi word. So one must look into the 
A vesta language itself for both the words. We find them in Bratar 

brother, and *5 Zi, assuredly. This word Bratarzi, then, 
may, by some corruption, become Bakhdhi. 

Herat. — According to an oriental writer, this city owns its 
name to its founder Herat, an emir of Nariman. “H4rat, dit Ie 

geograph e Persan a ete fondee par un des Smirs du celebi’e 

Neriman le heros du monde, qui portait le nom de Herat, et apres 
avoir ete ruinee, elle a ete retablie par Alexandre.” (Memoires sur 
la Perse, par S. de Sacy, p. 389, n. 84.) 

This etymology seems to be imaginary. Firstty, we do not find 
from the Buudehesh or from the Sliahnameh, that Nariman had an 
emir named Herat. Again, Herat is Haroyu of the Avesta, Hariva 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, Hari of the Palilavi Yendidad, 
Harae of the SkatrdihiVi-Iran, and Haroi of the Bundehesli. 1 
According to William Onsley, Herat was formerly known as Hari, 
a name by which the river Harirud, which flows -by its side, is still 
known. The word Hari or Haroyu is derived from liar to flow, 
because the country is watered by a lai’ge river. In the Vendidad 
(Oh. I. 9), the city is said to be Visli-harezanem, i.e,, well-watered, 
because it was watered by the ifiver. 

PusBeng. — This town, also spoken of by some, as Bouschendj 
(gA&.H) is situated at the distance of about ten farsakhs from 
Herat. It was so called, because it was originally founded by 
Pashang, the son of the Turanian king Afrasiabn. 2 The other 
name of this place was Shideh, 3 

TuS> — This city is the modern Meshed. According to some 
authors, it was situated a little near the modern Meshed. It was 
so called, because it was founded by Tfis, the soil of the Iranian 
king Naodar. 4 * The Pahalavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran 6 and the 
Dabistan 6 also attribute the foundation of this city to general Tus. 


1 Justi, p. 50, 1. 17. Chap. XX. Vide my Bandehesh, p. 92. 

2 Dietionnaire de la Perse, par B. De Heynard, p. 122. 

s Shahn&meh, Mohl, ,1V., p. 30, 1. 313. 

* Mccan’s Calcutta Edition of tlie Bh&hn&meb, Persian Introduction, p. 32, 
11. 7-9. Mohl, 11., pp. 595—031. 

o Dastur Jamaspji’e Edition, p. 19, s. 14. My Translation, p. 65. 

6 Shea and Troyer’s Translation, Yol I„ p. 52. 
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Nishapotir* — This city was founded by Shapour I., from whom 
it derives its name. Various stories arc given about the event, which 
led Shapour to build it. Hamd Allab Mustofi 1 gives the following 
story : — 

“Ardesliir Babegan built a city which he named Neb (P. A). 
( i.e ., the city). His son Shapour, who was the Governor of 
Khorasan, requested his father to give that town to him, but his 
request was refused. Piqaedat this refusal, he built in its vicinity, 
on the ruins of the ancient town founded by Tehmuras, another 
city, and, to distinguish it from the Neh founded by his father, 
called it Neh-Sliapour, which the Arabs afterwards changed into 
Nicabour.” 

Others give another story and etymology. They say, that 
Shapour, once passing the locality of this town, had remarked, that 
it was full of Nae (P. cr*) i.e., reeds. So, the city, built afterwards 
on that locality, was known as Nae Shapour ( i.e. t the reeds of 
Shapour ). 2 Edrisi 3 also refers to this story, but he attributes it 
to Shapour II. 

Others 4 give the following story to derive its name. The astro- 
logers had predicted, that Shapour would one day lose his throne, 
and be reduced to poverty, and that he would suffer great misfor- 
tunes, till the time of his restoration to the throne. Shapour asked 
the astrologers, how ho was to know, that the time of his restora- 
tion had come. They said, “you may expect restoration to the 
throne when you eat golden bread on an iron table.” The prediction 
turned out to be true. lie lost his throne, and wandered in deserts 
and mountains, till he came to the city of Esfadjan. There ho 
served as a labourer at the house of a cultivator, who, pleased with 
his work and energy, gave him his daughter in marriage. This 
wife of Shapour carried his meals every day to the fields. One day, 
being invited at a marriage in the village, she forgot to prepare 
the meals for Shapour. Being reminded late of this fact, she 
hastened to her house from the marriage party, took with her a 
few cakes prepared with honey, which were ready in the house, 


1 Dictionnairo do la Perse, B. dc Meynard, p. 578. n. Bcudered into 

English from B. do Meynard’s French. 

3 Ibid. p. y 76. 

s Edriai, par Jaubert, XI., p. 182. n. 

4 Dictionnairo dc la Perse, pur B. do Meynnrd, p, IC8. 
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nml which presented n yellow colour like that of gold, and ran to 
the field. wheiv Shnpottr was working. A small trench separat'd 
Shnpottr from the ptrvoo* when' she stood. So, she could not hand 
over the cakes to Shnpottr. lie oonseiptently extended towards 
her. his Spade, over which she placed tiro golden coloured cakes. 
The sight of the pddcn-c'doinvd bread, pi m red over the iron 
fjnde, ivininded Sh.t|*mr of the astrologer’s prediction, that, 
the eating of a golden bread over an iron fahle would bring' 
about his restoration to the throm*. Hr rt-connted the story of 
the prediction to hit wife, declared to her, who he was, and hast- 
ened home to he ready to go »o Ids native country. He put on 
his royal im1>c and dress, which he had r<»nrrahd in a hag. He 
wrote (o his ministers and informed them of his when almuts. He 
get his rsint of mail-. su^jn'tidtsl at th<* gate of his liotr-e, The 
ministers, on hearing from Shajwmr. '< i)l courtier' to bring hack 
? ha pour to the royal city. They came to a place and imputed 
about ShnpourV whojv.dowus. They were odd "Nisi Saponr” 
gjh* f t Slmpour is not here. Hence it is, they say, that 

the place wan calk'd " N*i-t Jsnpour” and then Nislm- 

pnnr The courtier'-, not finding Slmpour at that place, 

proceeded further, and came to a place, where the {-copl* 1 * tedud 
them, wlml they had come there for. They jeplied “ Sahour Khfet.’ 

jj)L« (from to uhh, to took for), i. r., we look for 

Shaponr, Hence the place was railed Sahour Kliahl. This mMD- to 
he the city, known as Rnlxnir lvhawst. The courtiers, mi pr.vxeding 
further, came to dm village where Slmpour lived. Hi * 1 homm {>■ ii.g 
discovered hy menus of tin* coat of inutN, hung at th*' g,>t*s they paid, 
Jnndiin 1 Sahour i.r., we have found Sh«p"Of, H< '*>*>' 

the place was called Jonndi Sahour. This? is lh<' «tty, h.vrnn M 
Vnnilu-i-Shnjmhnr in the Pnhlnvi treatN** of ShofroihA'Mr.ui. 

Nehavend- — According to Yakout , 3 ?««:*• v- r ?*«?• thnt it- 
originnl name was Nouh-awend. They turn d«m«‘ |V, t-ut.e (t >> to 
Koah, and say tlmt the city was originally hail* hv Km. 

Sham- — Sham is the modern name of Syria. A*'-" 1 " ' >'*■ ■' * e 
Bnld-el-Shnm, i. e., the city on the left (Aral'. A’ •: h* g * i 


1 This word Bccms to bo the «an;.' a» «-w- : ' f. 1, t 

obtain). 

3 Dictionmure do la J’cn-e, II. dr ifiyiw ! j. ? <- > 
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Ma<joudi, Yemen is so called, because it is situated on tbe right hand 
side of Kaabah, and Syria is called Sham, because it is situated on the 
left of Kaabali. 1 

- Others derive the name Sham from Arabic ffA or (*.?•«• “unlucky’’ 
and the name Yemen from Arabic “ lucky.” They say, that 
Yemen (Arabia Felix) is so called, because it is very fertile. 

Farika- — It is the Afrikie A&yl of Edrisi, 2 Afrinkeieh^fijyl of 
Ebn Haukal 3 and modern Africa. Macoudi calls it Afrikiyah sihjK 
According to this author, the country received its name from one 
Africas, the son of Abrahali, A t 1 ^ I who founded it. 4 The 

Romans had first introduced this name into Europe. At first, they 
knew the country round Carthage by the name of Africa. 

Nahartirak- — It was so called, because it is situated on the canal 
(nehar j$) of the river Tira. 6 According to Yalcout,® the river was so 
called from the name of Tira, a son of Goudaraz, the Yazir of 
Kaildiosru. 

Atarop&takan. — According to Strabo 7 the city had derived its 
name from one AtropAte who had saved it from passing into the hands 
of tbe Macedonians. Yalcout 8 says, that, according to Ibn el-Moquan- 
na, it received its name from its founder Azerblid This word 

Azerbad is the same as AtropAte. But this oriental writer places this 
personaee, in times much anterior to that of the Macedonian conquest 
The Pahalvi Shatroitra-i-Iran 5 attributes its foundation to one Airan 
Gousha«p, a name which can also be read Adarfm Gousliasp. In that 
onse, the first part of the name Adar, is the same as the Atro in Strabo’s 

A A A 

name AtropAte and is the same as Azer in Ynkout’s name Azerbad. 

i Maijoudi. III., p. 139. ® Edrisi par Jubert II., p. 73. 

3 Onsley’s Oriental Geography, p. 15. 

4 Mncjoudi, III., p. 224. 

6 Dictionnaire de la rcrse, B. de Meynnrd, p. 57C. 8 Ibid, 

i Bk. XI., ch. XIII., Strobo 6ays : “It bad its name from Atropatus, a chief 
who prevented this country, which i6 a part of Greater Media, from being 
subjected to the dominion of the Macedonians.” (Hamilton and Folconcr'n 
Translation [1850] Vol. II,, p. 202.) 

3 Dictionnaire de la Perse. B. De Moynard, p. 15. 

* Dastur Jamnspji’B Text. p. 24, s. 50. My Translation, p. 115. 
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The Aqcieqt I^anje of Saijjai], 

o 

[Head 33rd Aaijust 1900. — Mr. James MacDonald in t he Chair.] 

«►. 

Sanjan is a small town on the B. B. and C. I. Railway, 'JO miles 
from Bombay. The object of this paper is to ascertain, whether it is 
the Simian of the Arab geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries, as 
stated by the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. XIV Thann), and, whether it is 
the town of llanjamnna (fr^THR"), referred to in the three SilhAra 
grants 1 * of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

Sanjan is a town well-known in the history of the Parsecs. As the 
Bombay Gazetteer 2 says, “ it was here that, about the year 720, a band 
of Persian refugees settled.” Kisseh-i-Saujun, e. e., the episode or 
story of Sanjan, is the name of a small Persian poem written, not in 
very elegant versos, by one Bahman KckobAd Hormazdyar Sanjan, a 
in tlic 3 ear 969 Yazdazardi (1000 A. I).). 3 Therein are described 
the events that bi ought the Parsee emigrants to the town of Sanjan, 
and then led them to settle in the different parts of Gujarat. 

I. 

The Gazetteer says of this town : — 

“ By the Arab geographers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies, Sanjan, under the name Simian, is repeatedly mentioned as one 
of the chief ports of Western India. In the l( th century (915) it is 
described as famous for the export of an emerald equal to the best in 
brightness and colour, but harder and heavier, known as the Mecca 
emerald, because it passed through Arabia. It is also described as a 
great, strong city with a Jama mosque. In the twelfth century it is 

i (o) Asiatic Researches I, p. 357. Paper by General Camac. (!>) Indian 
Antiquary V, p. 276. Paper by Dr. Biihk-r. (c) Indian Antiquary IX, p. 33, 
Paper by Mr. K. T. Telang. 

* Vol. XIV (1 Inna), p. 301. 

s It is translated into English verse by leeut, K.istwiek. Jour n il, B. B. R. 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 367, 
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mentioned as populous, the people noted for industry and intelligence, 
ricli and warlike, tlie town large, and with a great export and import 
trade.’’ 

Let us examine how far this statement of the Gazetteer is correct. 
The writer of the above passage bases his description on the authority 
of the well-known Arab writers, Ebn Haukal (950 A. D.), Edrisi 
(1130 A. D.), Ma^oudi (943 A. D.), Istakhri (950 A.L.) and others. 
As the writer has not given direct references to the works of these 
authors, except in the case of Macoudi, it appears that he has taken 
for his authority the extracts of their works in Elliot’s History of 
India. 1 

Firstly, let us examine the references to Ebn Haukal. According 
to Elliot’s manuscript Ebn Haukal gives the name of the following 
towns in Hind 2 : — Famlial, Kambaya, Surbarah, Sindsin, Saimur, 
Multan, Hadrawnr, and Basmat. According to Gildemeister’s. manu- 
script, 3 the names of the towns are Kamuhul, K' “ '.ambap, Subara, 
Asavil, Hanavil, Sindsin, Saimur, BAni.Battan^ Ja/had'idaruz, Smidaniz, 
According to Onslcy’s manuscript,- 4 the names ofg ; n (}] jC t om) s in Ilind 
arc Seidan (u^k-'), Meimoun, Multan and Heidouybn s T< 

Thus, we see, that one manuscript of Ebn Haukal giw -• „ s _ a s principal 
towns in Ilind, the names of 8 towns, another manusc P^ript, those of 
10 towns, and a third, of 4 towns. Again, we find a difi 1 - ^erence in flic 
names of one and the same town in different. manuscrip\ on 'ts. This is 
due to the carelessness, at first, of the writer, and then of ti Mie copvi'K 
in not putting carefully the diacritical points over the ler^ttcrs, iVc 
find, even the celebrated geographer Aboulfide (A. D. 127 j to 1331) 
complaining about it. lie says, “The book of Ebn Haukal JK j s „ work 
of considerable length, in which the different countries are Absented 
with sufficient exactness. But neither are the names of places ni w rkcd 
by the proper points, nor are their longitudes or latitudes expressed 1 ; 
this frequently occasions an uncertainty respecting the places, proper 
names, &c.” 5 


1 History of India, Vol. I, pp. 26-130. 

2 History of India, Vol. I., p. 34. 3 Ibid, note I. 

* The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal by Sir William Ouslcy, p. 147, 

5 Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. XVI11. " II y manque la manierc dont 
doivent sc prononccr les noms de lieux.” Geographic D'Aboulftain par M. 

Rciuaud, Tome I, p. 1. 
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Leaving aside the names of the other cities of Hind, we find, that- 
„»e town, spoken of as Sindan in the manuscripts of Elliot and Gilde- 
meister, is Seidan in Ousley’s manuscript. But later on (p. 154), where 
the “ distances of place ” in Sind and part of Hind are spoken of, we 
find the name as Sindan even in Ousley’s manuscript. Thus, 

though there is a little uncertainty about the correct name of the 
place, we would proceed with our examination of the name, taking it to 
be Sindan. 


According to Ebn Haukal, “ Kambaya is one parasang distant from 
the sea,' and about four from Subara, which is about half a parasang 
from the sea. From Subara to Sindan, which is the same distance 
from the sea, is about five 1 days’ journey; from Sindan to Saimur, 
about five; from Saimur to Sarnndip, about fifteen.” 2 This is 
according to the manuscript of Elliot. Ousley gives these distances 
according to his manuscript as lollows : — “ Sourbak is near the sea : 
rn Sindan to Sourbali is five mertleh.” 3 


IV - ; 

n if fy 
n d nv 


-find from these two passages of the two different manuscripts 
. Haukal,' that, what is spoken of as Subara in one, is Sourbali 
in the other. Subara is probably a more correct reading. It is 


6 *’ led with the Sarpnraka of the copper-plate inscriptions, with the 
. hrpArnka of the Mababharata, and with the modern Sopara, near 
‘ r 2 iassein. 4 Thus, according to Ebn Haukal, Sindan rs five days’ 
jurney from modern Sopara. So, if the town of Sanjan in Konkan is 
j’’ he Sindan of Ebn Haukal, it is five days’ journey from Sopara. 
‘,f. A day’B journey, or merileb as it is called, is, according 

!, Jfco Ediisi’s Geography, 30 miles. 6 So the distance by miles, between 
Sanjan and Sopara, would be about 150 miles. But we know, as a 
L matter of fact, that it is not more than 52 miles, or more than two 
r- days’ journey. 


1 As corrected by Elliot (Vol. I. p. 39 note). According to Gildemeister’s 
manuscript it is 10 (ibid). Ousley’s text gives 5. Ousley’s text differs a good 
deal from Elliot’s. 

3 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. I. p. 39. 

3 Ousley’s Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 15 4. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 4.4, 

o “ liivaluant la journ4e a 30 milles” (Geogiapliie dTMrisi par Jaubert, 
Tome II., p. 231, cinquibme climat, premiere section). “ GO milles ou 2 
journees ” (Hid. p. 232). Ousley’s Oriental Geography, Preface, p. XXII note. 
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- Again, according to the above passage, Kambava, which the Gazetteer 
indentifies with Cambay, is one parasang, i.e., about 3f- miles froih 
the sea, and four parasang, i.e,, about 15 nnles from Snbara, which the 
Gazetteer identifies with the modern SopAra near Bassein. We know, 
as a matter of fact, that the distance between Cambay and Sop ft A is 
not so short as 15 miles. It is nearly 270 miles. 

These calculations of distances tend to show, that the Simian, refer- 
red to above by lllbu Haukal, is not the Sanjan of the Ivonkan, but some 
other toWn near Cambay. It is another Sindftn, spoken of ns Knclili 
Simian in Elliot’s H istory 1 , and as the Cutch Sindftn (Sandban) by the 
Gazetteer itself. 2 

We will now examine the reference to the Arab Geographer Edrhi. 
lie says, “ From Sahara to Sindftn is considered five days. Sindftn is 

a mile and a half from the sea East of Sindftn there is att 

island bearing the same name and dependent on India. It is large 
and well cultivated, and the coeoaimt palm, kanft and rattan grow 
there.’' 3 4 

We have seen in the case of the reference in Elm Haukal. that if the 
Soubarft referred to, is the modern SopAra, the Sindftn, referred to as 
being five days' journey from it, is not the Konknn Sanjan. In the 
same way, the reference in this passage clearly shows, that the Simian 
of Edrisi cannot be the Konkan Sanjan. Here it is said, that there is 
an island of the same name on the east of Sindftn, but we know, as a 
matter of fact, that there is no sea at all on the enst of modern Sanjan. 
The sea is on the west of it. Suppose, for argument’s sake, that the 
writer meant to say the “ west” instead of the “ east.” Such slips of 
words may occur. * But then, even on the west of the Konknn Sanjan, 


1 I, p. j50 f u. 2. 5 Vo!. XIV. p. 302. note 4, 

3 Elliot’s History of India, Yol. 1.. p. SI*. Jonbcrt abo gives a similar version. 
“ De Soubarn a Sendan, on comptc egalement r> jonrnt'os. Fcndnn lU ' 0- 1 *» 

a nn mille et darn de la mer 1 o-t bien pniptfc, et. so? habitants se font renmr- 
ciuer par leur Industrie tt lour intelligence ; ilb font riches et d’hmncnr )<olli- 
guensr*. La villc Cbf granio ; clle fuit nn grand commerce d’cxportnlhm 
d’ importation. 1 A Vest dc Sendan est nne 31c du memo now, grande, l>ien 
eultivce, on croisfscot le eocofier, lo pnhnier. le enna et 3e retting, et 'I* 1 ' 1 
depend de VIndc.” Geographic IV Edrisi par .louberl, Tome I, p 172. 

4 Ibi/u Italian Antiquary, Vul. IX, j». 14, eol. 1, 1. 1, for one Mich Sn-t.iuce. 
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we have no island. So, it seems to ho clear, that the Sindan of Edrisi 
is not the Sanjan of Konkan. 

We now come to the direct references or the Guzettetr to the Arab 
writer Macoudi. This writer, as it appears from his writings, had 
come personally to India, and so his references to Simian and Soufareh 
are not made with any second-hand knowledge. While speaking on 
the subject of the flux and reflux of waters, t. e., on ebb and tide, he 
says : — < 


Yoiei qce ue j’ai vu dans l’lnde, snr le tevritoire de la ville de Cam- 
baye celebrepar ses sandales, nomme'es sandales de Catnbaye, 

qui y sontd’usage, ainsi que dans les villes voisines, tellcs qne Sendan 
et Soufareh (Soufaloli) ). J’etais a Catnhayc dans 

I’ annee 303.” i 

) 

In this passage, Macoudi speaks of Sindan and Sonffireli, as towns in 
the neighbourhood of Cambay. In his quotation from Macoudi, the 
writer of the Gazetteer 1 2 makes Macoudi say, that the town of Sindan 
was “near Sufareh and south of Cambay.” But we find from the 
above quotation, that Macoudi, at least the manuscript of Barbier de 
Meynard, says nothing about Sindan being south of Cambay. How- 
ever, that is not an important point. This reference, then, shows, 
that we must look for the town of Sindan somewhere near Cambay, and 
not at Sanjan in the Konkan There is another reference to Sindan 3 
in Maxgmdi in Chap. XVI, where he speaks about an Indian Gulf, 
That reference also shows, that we must look for this Sindan near a 
gulf, somewhere near Cambay and not in the Konkan. A third refer- 
ence, 4 wherein Macoudi says, that the best emeralds came from 


1 Macoudi par B. de. Meynard, Yol. I., pp. 253-54. 

^ Yol. XIY, p. 302, note 4. 

2 Magoudi per B. de Meynard, Yol. I., p. 330, Chap. XVI. “ Puis vient la 
mer Larewi, qui baigne les territoires de Seimour, Soubareh, Tabeh, Sindan, 
Kambaye et autres, faiaant partie de l’lnde et du Sind.” 

1 Ibid, Yol. Ill, p, 47, “ TJne province de ITnde, le Sind&n et les environs 

de Katnbayc dans les etats du Balhara roi de Mankir fournissent une espbee 
d’emeraudo. . 
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Sindan, also points to the neighbourhood of Cambay for the 
situation of Sindan. 

Now, we come to the references in Istakhri. Among the cities of Hind, 
lie enumerates “ Amlial, Kambaya, Subara, Sindan, Saimur, Multan, 
Jandrnd, and Basmand.” 1 Then speaking about the distances 
between the different places, he says : “ From Kambaya to Surabaya 2 
about four days, and Surabaya is about half a parasang from the sea. 
Between Surabaya and Sindan about five days.” 3 These distances 
given by Istakhri, which are the same as those given by the Arab 
geographers, Ebn Haukal and Edrisi, also tend to show, that the Sura- 
baya and Sindan, referred to by him, are not the Sopara and Sanjan 
of Konkan, because the actual distance between them is not five days’ 
journey, as stated by him. Istakhri 4 further says, that there are Jama 
masjids in all the above towns of Hind enumerated by him. This 
reference to the Jama Masjid also shows, that it is not the Konkan 
Sindan or Sanjan that Istakhri refers to, but it is the Cutch Sindan. 
We will touch upon this point later on. 

I think, therefore, that the town of Sindan, referred to by the above 
Arab geographers, is not the Konkan Sanjan, but the town of Sindan 
in Cut-cli. It is the same, as the Sindan, referred to by Ibn Ivlmrdadba, 
in his Kitnbu-l-Masalik wa-l-Manialik 5 , as being situated in the 
countries of Sind. It is the same as the Sindan referred to by A1 
Biladuri in his Fntuhu-l-Buldfin, as the town, where a large Jfuni 
maBjid was built by Fazl, son of Mahan. 6 

This reference to the Jami Masjid tends to show, that the Sindan 
referred to by the Arab geographers was not the Sindan of Konkan, ns 
supposed by the Gazetteer, but the Sindan of Cutch. About this Sin- 
dan, where Fazl had built a large Jami Masjid, as referred to by llm 
Khurdadba, Elliot says, that “ the town here spoken of, is moro 


1 Elliot’s History of India I., p. 27. 

2 According to Abu-l*Fod;\, Sufarn, Bfifftla, SfibAra arc variant*. Elliot, 
Ibid I., p. 102. 

3 Elliot, Ibid I., p. 30, 

‘ Elliot, Ibid I., p. 27. 

6 Elliot, Ibid I., p. 14. 

« Elliot, I lid p. 120, p, 450. 
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probably the Sindan. or Snndan in Abrasa, the southern district of 
Kachli.” 1 Giving a reference to the statement of the above Arab 
author, Al Biladuri, and to the above statement of Elliot, the Gazetteer 
on their authority says: “Besides the Konkan Sindan the Arab 
geographers of that time mention the Cutch Smulhun.” 2 

Thus we see, that it is to the Cutch Sindan, that the Arab geogra- 
phers refer to, when they speak of the .Jfimi mnsjid as being in ihe town 
of Sindan and not the Konkan Sindan. So also the Arab geographers, 
Ebn Haukal 3 and Istakliri, 4 when they speak of mosques in the town 
of Sindan, refer to the Cutch Sindan and not the Konkan Sindan. 

Thus, all the Arab authors, referred to by the Gazetteer, viz , Ebn 
Haukal, Edrisi, Mayoudi, and Istakliri, do not Tefer at all to the Kon- 
kan Sindan or modern Sanjan. I also think, that the Sufara, Sufala, 
Subara, &c., referred to by them, is not the modern Sopara of Konkan 
near Bassein. 

II. 

Now, before coming to the second part of our paper, we will pause a 
little, and inquire, who it was that, according to the Parsec tradition, as 
noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, first called the place (Konkan Sind An) 
Sanjan. 

In the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, 5 referred to above, it is said, that Sanjan was 
so named by the leaders of the Parsee emigrants who settled there. 
The poem says, that, after their final defeat at the hands of the Arabs 
in the battle of Nehavand (in 641 A. D.), and after the death of 
their king Yozdajisd (in 651 A. D), the Parsees wandered for 100 
years in the mountainous district ( Kohistan ) of Khorassan, and then 
settled for fifteen years in the island of Hormaz. They then betook 
themselves to the shores of India, where they landed in Div in Kathia- 
war, and stopped there for nineteen years. Thence, they sailed to 
Gujarat, and landed at a place which they latterly named Sanjan. 
Thus, it was in the year 785 that the place was named Sanjan. 

1 Elliot, Hid I., p. 450, n. 2. 2 Gazetteer, Yol X1Y, p. 302, n, 4, 

3 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 147. * Elliot, 1., p. 27, 

s The Revayet of Donlb Hormazdyar, that is being published, by Mr. Manock- 
ji Rustomji Unwftla, pp. ?,44 — '254. Journal of tbe B. B.R. A. S., Yol. I., pp. 
1(17—191. 
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The poem says that the leader, a Dastur, of the emigrants weal to 
the ruler of that place, who was named Jsuli Band, and’ explained to 
him the circumstances, under which they had left their country, and 
had come to India, and solicited the favour of the allotment of a place 
where they could make their abode. The Baja, after making certain 
inquiries from the new-comers, and after making certain conditions, 
welcomed them to his shores and allotted them a piece of ground , where 
they could settle themselves. It was at first a desert-like place, hut 
they soon turned it into a habitable place. 
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Translation . — A place in the desert was accepted. The ground was 
excellent, and they made it their place of abode. The place was accept- 
able to all persons. A city was created, where there was formerly a 
desert. It was an uncultivated and an unpopulated desert. All the 
young and the old landed there. "When the Dastur saw this good 
place, he found it to be a proper place for abode. The Dastur gave it the. 
name of Sanjan, and it was made prosperous like the country of linn. 

According to this passage, then, it was the Parsecs who had first 
named it Sanjan. Now the question is, why was it named Sanjan by 
the Parsecs. One may say, that it was so named after a town of that 
name in Persia, As modern colonists name the new towns in their 


1 Hr. Mnnoekji KuMomii Unwal-Vs printed Rcvfiyef. of PS rah lloranr tear 

p. 34s, couplet 2. Journal of the li. 15. Koval Asiatic Sooicty, Yob I., p. 
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adopted country after the names of the t owns of tlieir mother-country, 
o.y., New England, New York, so the ancient Ihusees perhaps named 
(heir new place of abode. Sanjan, nfter a town of the same name in 
their mother-country of Persia. We find, that there were several towns 
in Persia of the name of Sanjan. In Parkier do Moymml’s Dictionary 
of the geography of Persia, under the head Sanjan (Sendjdn), 

we find four towns of the name of Sanjan : — (1) A town near the gales 
of Merw ; (2) a locality in the country of Bnb-el-Abwnb (l)erbcnd) ; 
(3) a locality situated near Ni^abour (Xishnpour) ; and (-1) n town in 
the district of Khawaf (Korn^nn). 

Now, ns according to the Kisseh-i-Sanjati, after the fall of their 
empire at the hands of the Arabs, the Parsecs had wandered for nbout 
1U0 years in the mountainous country of Khornssan, before leaving the 
shoies of Persia, one may say, that it is very likely, that they named 
their new place of abode, after the town of Sanjan in Khornssan, whose 
memory was Fresh in their mind. The last line of the above passage 
from Kisseh-i-Snnjaii is jj**--* i.c., it became pros- 

perous like the country of Iran. Ibis leads us to Bay, that it is proha* 
ble, that the now town derived its name at the hand of the Parsecs. 1 2 

HI. 

Now, we come to the second part or our paper. The Bombay Gazet- 
teer says: “ In three Silhara grants of the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries Sanjan is probably referred to under the name of Unnjnmnn.” 3 * * * * 
The writer of the Gazetteer does not say, on what grounds, lie bases his 
statement. He does not suggest the grounds of probability, I beg to 
state here some facts which supply the grounds for that probability. 

The three Silhara grants, referred to by the Gazetteer , are the fol- 
lowing : — 


1 Dictiounairo Gt-ograpLique, Historique efc Litterairc do la Perse, par 0. 
Barbier dc Mcynard, p. 323. 

- We have n similar instance in the case of the name of the town of Nowsa- 
rec. According to the Parsec tradition, tho Par6cc emigrants there named the 

townNno-sari, t.e., New Bari, because the climnto tliero resembled that of the 

town of Sari in Persia. Tho Gazetteer says that the story that “ Nnvnsari gob its 
name from the I’arsis is incorrect, os Navsavi is shown in Ptolemy's map.” * 

But it is probable, that, the Parsooa, finding the name of the place similar to 

that of a town in Persia, persi uiizcd it a little. 

* Nusaripa. Ptoleimei Geographic Libri octo Grroco-Latini, a Potro Mon- 

tano rccogiiiti. (Fol Amsterdam, 1G05), p. 168, 8 XlY,,p. 302* 
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The first grant, found in Thann, is that of the King Avicesari Devft-. 
raja of the Silhara dynasty in Saka 939 (t.e., A. D. 1018). 1 

The words of the grant, referring to the city of Hanyamaua as 
translated by Pandit Ramalochan and communicated by General 
Carnac, are as follow : — 

“ The fortunate Aricesari Devaraja, Sovereign of the great circle, 
thus addresses even all who inhabit the city Sri Sthanaca, his own 
kinsmen and others there assembled, princes, counsellors, priests, mini- 
sters, superiors, inferiors, subject to his commands, also the lords of 
districts, the Governors of towns, chiefs of villages, the masters of fami- 
lies, employed or unemployed servants of the King, and liis country- 
men. ' Thus he greets all the holy men and others inhabiting the city 
of Hanyamana.” 2 

The second grant referred to by the Gazetteer , is that of Chhittnrnia- 
deva, Mahainaudnlcsvara of Konkau in Saka 948 (i.e., 1020 A. D.) 3 . 
The plate of the grant belonged* to Mr. Hormusji Cursetji Ashburner, 
and was found on liis family property near IJhandup in about 1830. 
The donor of the grant is^Clufittavajndcva of the Silahara or Silara 
dynasty, and the donee is one Aihadevniya. The field granted “was 
situated in the village of Noura, now ^Nowohor, belonging to the i:ishvja 
or taluka of Shatshaslithi, the modern'. Salsette, and included in Shris- 
thannka or Thana.” 4 The words of 'the grant, where the town of 
llaujaman is referred to, are as follow' :-v 

“ The great provincial chief, the illustrious Cliittarajadcva addres- 
ses with salutations, worship, and respect all the assembled men of royal 
Caste, ministers, Purohitas, councillors, chief and minor officials, whe- 
ther connected with himself or strangers, as welKas the lords of rfishtrtts 
(zillfis), the lords of ritlmyas (taluk as), the lords of towns, the lords 
of villages, officials, and non-official persons, servants of the king, and 
royals, likewise the citizens or the town of Haihyamnna, c belonging 
to the three (twice-born) castes and others as follows . . . ,” c 

1 Asiatic ltmarclica, Vol.l., p. t357, 

2 Ibid, p. 861. 

s Indian Antiquary, Yol, V., p. £7G, Sept. 187G — Article by Pr. Biihlcr. 

‘ Ibid, p,277. 

5 The words in the Sanskrit text are Hid, 

p. ’276, l l.ite II. A., 1. 11. .« Hi i, p. 280, col. 1. 
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The third' grant 1 is that of the illustrious Mahsimandalesvara, King 
Anantadevn, the emperor of Konknn in Saha lol(i ( i.e 109-1 A. D.). 
The donees are “ two persons, — the great Minister Sri Bhabhana 
Sreslnhi... and his brother.” 2 The subject of the grant is the release 
Of the toll duties. The words of the grant arc as follow : — 

“ Illustrious Mahaniandlcsvara king Anantadevn, announces with 
salutations, honour, respect, and directions, 1o all princes, councillors, 
priests, ministers, principal and subordinate officers, — both those con- 
nected with himself and others, ns also all heads of tfishtras, heads of 
n'shayas, heads of towns, heads of villages, royal officials specially 
appointed or not, country people, as well as townspeople of the town 
Hanjaraana of the three classes and so forth . . . 3 

The translators of these three grants have thrown no light upon the 
word Hanyaumna or Hanjamana. The translators of the first two 
grants, Pandit Rutnalochan and Ur. Buhlcr, have said nothing about it. 
The translator of the third grant.,, Mr. Justice Tclang, says about this 
word: “ I do not understand this.” 4 Further on lie says: ‘‘I can 
say nothing about Hanjamana,” 5 

• It is probable, that Hmijaman was another name, by which the Parsec 
town of Sanjfrn was known by the Hindu rulers and by the people. 
Two Tacts are disclosed by the Silhura grants. 

Firstly, the donors address the tenor of their grants in general terms 
to all the people of the country, to members of the royal family, to their 
high and low officials, to officials and non-officials, to all their rayat, and 
then make a special reference to the people of the town of Hanjamana. 
Why were these people not included in the general tenns of the address 
in the general term ‘ rayat ' ? What was the reason of separately address- 
ing the people of the town of Hanjamana.? Did not the people of that 
town form a part and parcel of the rayat of the donor-princes? The 


1 Indian Antiquary, Yol. IX., p, 33, February 1880 — Article by the late 
Mr. Justice Teiang. 

2 Ibid, p. 38, col. 2. 

3 Ibid, p. 38, col. 1. The words in the text about the town of Hanj m’ana are 

tsHFFHR (Hi) Ibid-, P- 35, Plate III., 1. 10, (1. 72 of 

the grant). 

4 Indian Antiquary, Yol. IX„ p. 38, n, 45 


D Ibid, p, 44, col. 1. 
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reason seems to be, that the Pnvsec emigrants, thongh they were the 
subjects of the ruling princes, formed a separate community of them- 
selves. They founded and formed, as it were, n separate colony of 
their people. They were alien foreigners, not only in the matter of 
their origin and descent, but in their religion. Hence the necessity 
of addressing them separately as a foreign community. 

Secondly, the inhabitants of this town of Hanjamann, which is 
named separately in the grants, are spoken of in the first grant as 
“ the holy men and others inhabiting the town of Hanjamana.” In 
the second grant, they are spoken of, ns “ the citizens of the town 
of Hanjamana belonging to the three (twice-born) castes.” In tho 
third grant also, they are spoken of, as “ the townspeople of tho 
town Hanjamana of the three classes.” 

These special terms of reference, and especially the words “ the 
holy men ” in the first grant, tend to show that the people of the 
town belonged to the priestly class. In the second and third 
grants, the town is spoken of as belonging to “ JWH *•£•> the 
three classes.” Dr. Biihler, while translating the second grant, 
ti'anslates the word by three castes,and adds tho word “twico 
born ” in brackets after the word “ three.” We arc not in a posi- 
tion to know, why he adds this word, but, possibly 7 , he thinks that 
the reference is to the three castes of Brahmins, Khshatryas, and 
the Vaishyas, who, arc generally called Dvijas,?. e.,the twice-born 
But wo must bear in mind, that the w 7 ord used in the grants is 
gH not *•£•» class, not caste. Mr. Justice Telang has correctly 
translated it by the word 1 classes’. Again, if the donors meant to 
refer to the three Hindu castes, there was no special necessity, as 
we said above, of separating the threo Hindu enstes of the town 
of Hanjamana, from tlic similar three castes in the other parts of 
the country or from tho whole rcnjat. 

I think, that the reference here is to the three classes of the 
priestly class of the Parsecs. 

In the Avestn, we find the Athravans (the priestly class corres- 
ponding to the Biahmins) called Thrfiyavan . 1 This word is 

1 Vnsht KltordAd 10 ; Ynsht Belicrnm -SO ; Yasht 

AMn 80, 
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variously translated by different translators. Dnstnr Edalji 
Sanjana, Spiegel, Hnrlcz, Darmsteter, Kanga and Tchmuras have 
translated it in various ways. Anquctil has translated it “Chef 
pur des trois Ordi’es,” ?.e,, the “ holy chief of three orders.” Kanga 
has translated it i. e., of three religions orders. 

These three classes referred to, are the three grades of the priestly 
class — (1) the Dasturs, (2) the Mobads, and (3) the Herbads. 
These are the three grades of the priestly class referred to 
by the Saddar. 1 

This word “ thrayavan ” of the Avesta, then, corresponds to tlxo 
(trivagarg) of the Silhara copper-plate grants. 

Thus, then, the town of Uanjamana seems to have been called tlio 
town of three classes, because, perhaps, the Parsee emigrants 
mostly consisted of the priestly class. We find from the Kisseh- 
i-Sanjan, that the leader of the emigrants, who went before the 
ruling prince (Jlidi Ranfi), was a Dastnr. We also learn from it, 
that the prince, before allotting any land to them, liked to know 
something about their religion, manners, and customs. The Das- 
tur explained these to the prince in Sanskrit. A description of this 
explanation is preserved among the Parsees, in the form of Sanskrit 
shlojcas. From this, and from the description, given by the Dastnr, 
as noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, it appears, that the Dastur’s narr» 
ative of some of their beliefs and observances may have led the 
king to think, that they all belonged to the sacerdotal class. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the king and his successors 
took all the Parsee colonists to be of the priestly class. Hence, 
their town is referred to, as the town of the three grades (classes), 
in which the priestly class of the Parsees is divided. Again, the 
final reply of the Hindoo prince shows, that lie was pleased with 
the new-comers as belonging to a holy class of foreigners. He tlins 
blesses them according to the shlokas ; — 

“ O Parsees ! May God grant you a progeny of children. May 
He grant you success and victory. May the immortal Fire grant 
you victory. May you be free from sins. May you always be holy. 
May the Sun be auspicious to you for ever. Always revere the 


1 S. B. E. XXIV., West, Ch. XCIX, 3. 
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Sun. May your desires be fulfilled. Take whatever laud you 
desire in my country; May yonr respect and honour increase. 
O Pavsees! if any ignoi'ant people will look at you (with an idea 
to injure you), I will smite them. May you be successful over 
them. May riches be your lot .” 1 

According to the Kisseh-i~Sanjan, the prince took great interest . 
in their spiritual welfare and even helped them to erect 
a fire- temple, wherein he also gave some offering. 


Now, the question ai’ises, if, by the word Hanjamana, the Silhara 
grants, referred to the new Parsee town of Sanjan, as pointed out by 
the Gazetteer, why was the town so called? What does it signify? 


Hanjamana 


is an Avcstaic word, 


meaning “ an 


assembly.” It comes from A vesta han” Sanskrit JfPT or 


^TsF, Pat. con, Gr. syn, meaning together, and Sanskrit 

*FT to go. The literal meaning would be, “ a place where people 
go together, i.e., meet ” If the word could be rendered into Sans- 
krit, its equivalent would be tin or ^TfE', i.e., a place of junction 
or meeting. It is now used in the sense of “ assembly.” How aro 
Nve then to accouut for the two names, Hanjamana and Sanjan ? 
We can account for it in two ways. 


Firstly, the early Parsecs may have named their new town 
Sanjan, and possibly knew it also by the name of Hanjamana, i. a., 
au assembly, because all tlic emigrants met there together. Tho 
Hindu rulers, instead of calling the new town by its name Sanjan, 
which was, as it were, an alien name to them, being originally the 
name of a town in Persia, chose to know it by its second name, 
which pointed out its purpose, and the meaning of which they 
could easily understand, tho word being similar to a correspond- 
ing Sanskrit word. 


1 Translated from a Gujarati version of flie Plokas Vlpnitfng to Mr. Ma- 
nock joe Hustomjee Umvala, For all the 10 alohas, riifc Pa-tar A^paiuly.lr;' 
Kanidiu's y3>i w*W M-dtl^H) 4>U (1820), pp. 121 * — 110. 
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Secondly, tlic similarity of tbe two names, Hanjamana and Sam*, 
an, suggests the idea, that possibly Hanjamana and Sanjan may be 
me and the same name. Hanjamana was the original name, given 
o the new town by the Parsees, and Sanjan was its later corrupted 
)r Sanskritised form. The Avesta 1 V becomes ‘s’ in Sanskrit, 
is in the case of the Avesta Hapta Hindu, which has become Sapta 
sindhu in Sanskrit. So Sanjan may be the later Sanskritised form 
>f Hanjamana, which would be at first Sangama in Sanskrit. But 
.hen, one would point to the Kisseh-i-SanjAn, saying, that accord- 
ng to that book, it was the early Parsees, who themselves gave the 
name of Sanjan to that town. But, we can explain that fact by say- 
ing, that the book, though written on the authority of oral tradi- 
tions, w r as written as late as 1600 A. I)., i.e., about 900 years 
rfter the event. So the writer, instead of giving the original name 
of the town, as given by the early Parsees, gave the name, by 
which the town was known in his time. 

- 5 

Appendix. 

There is one other Arab Geographer who also refers to one Sindan. 
It is Albiruni. 1 The passage referring to this town, as translated 
by Elliot, runs thus: 

“ After traversing tbe gulf you come to the small and big 
mouths of tbe Indus ;then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, aud are 
so called because they commit their depredations in boats called 
Baira. Their cities are Kach and Somnat. Prom Debal to Tuli- 
shar is fifty parasangs; to Loharani, twelve ; to Baka, twelve; to 
Kach, the country producing gum, and bardrud (river Bhader), 
six ; to Somnat, fourteen ; to Kambaya, thirty ; to Asawal, two 
days’ journey ; to Baliruj, thirty ; to Sindan, fifty ; to SufarA, six ; 
to Tana, five.” 

Pi’of. Dowson, the editor of Elliot’s History, identifies the Bahruj 
of Albiruni with Broach, and says 2 “ Albiruni makes the distance 
from Broach to Sindan fifty parasangs 3 and from Sindan to SufAra 

1 Elliot’s History of India, I., pp. 65 — 66, Albiiuni’s Text by Sachau, p. 102, 

1 . 12 . 

2 Elliot, I., pp. 402-3. 

s A parasang (or farsang) varies from miles to 4 miles in different coun- 
tries. Ousley and Kinncir take it to be 3 J miles. Elliot, Ilid I., p. 400, n. 1. 
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six parasangs. Abu-l Fid a says that Sindan was ihe last city of 
Guzerat, aud the first, of Manibur (Malabar), three days’ journey 
from Tana, lb is hai-dly possible to reconcile all these statements, 
but there seems to be sufficient evidence for making Simian the 
most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and a half from 
the sea, and the modern Daman is probably its present represent- 
ative. Sahara was similarly situated at the same distance from 
the sea and finds a likely successor in Surat.” 

We see here, that Prof. Dowson tries to identify Sindan with 
Daman and Subaru with Surat. The great dissimilarity in names 
suggests, that this identification is not correct. The distance of 
Sindan from Broach as given here is [50 (Sindan) — 30 (Bahrnj) = 
20 days’ journey, i. c.] about GOO miles. Again Prof. Dowson is 
wrong in inferring, that Albirnni makes the distance from Broach 
to Sindfui fifty parasangs. Albiruni speaks of the distance of 
Sindan from Dobal (aud not from Broach) as fifty days’ journey. 
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An Untranslated Chapter 
' : of the ' ■ 

Bundphesh. 

— ♦ — . 

[Read 1st August 1901. Mr. James MacDonald in the Chair.'] 

— — ♦ 

• With reference to a man’s actions in this ■world and his rewards 
and punishments in the other, tiiere is in Parsee Books, what the 
-Rev. Dr. Cheyne calls in his Bampton Lectures of 1889, “ a very noble 
allegory.” He says “ There.can be but one opinion, among those 
who have thus perused the Gathas, that, in the midst of a world, almost 
wholly given up to a gross material eschatology, this ancient Iranian 
prophet declared the true rewards and punishments to be spiritual. 
His teaching is based on a distinction, which to the Jews came much 
later, between the material or bodily life and the mental or spiritual, 
the latter of which connects us with ‘those veritably real (eternal) 
worlds where dwells Ahura.’ (Yasna XLIII. 3.) This distinction 
did not pass away with Zarathustra ; it pervades the Avesta . . . 

In short, heaven and hell are not primarily the localities appointed for 
souls after death ; the one is * life,’ ‘ the best mental state,’ the other is 
‘ life’s absence,’ ‘ the worst life ’ — a high doctrine which is embodied in 
a very noble allegory in the Yendidad .... Conscience, in fact, 
according to the fine allegory, appears to the soul of the deceased 
man, and conducts it to its place.” 1 

What is this noble allegory ? According to the Parsee Books, at the 
dawn of the third night after death, the soul of a deceased person 
sees- before him, a picture of his own deeds and actions in this world. 
If he is a religious man, he sees a picture of his deeds in the form 
of a handsome, well-formed, strong damsel. t If he is .a sinful man, 
he sees before him, a picture of his deeds in the form of an ugly, ill- 
formed, weak woman. The. former, i.e., the handsome damsel, speaks 


i The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, by Rev. Dr. Cheyne, 
1891, pp. 398, 399. (The Bampton Lectures, 1889.) • . 
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words of praise, welcomes the soul and presents itself as his own 
picture. The latter, i.e., the ugly woman, taunts the soul for not hav- 
ing done his duly while in the world. 

For a poetic description of- this beautiful allegory, I would refer 
toy readers to a short paper, entitled “ Outre-Torabe — A Zoroastrinn 
Idyll,” by Rev. Dr. Casartelli of 'St. Bede’s College, Manchester, in 
the K. R. Cama Memorial •’Volume; 1 

Some think, that this allegory had “ suggested to Mohammed the 
idea of the celestial Hurts (Haug), M ' “But at any rate,” says Dr. 
Cheyne, “ this Zoroastrinn allegory suggested the Talmudic story of 
the three bands of ministering angels who meet the soul of the pious 
man, and the three bands of wounding angels who moot the bad man 
when he dies.” 2 Several Parsee writings refer to this allegory. 
They are the Vendidnd *(XIX., 27-32), the Vislitasp Yasht (VIII , 
53-64), the HadokhtXask (chaps. II. and III.), the Vi raf-nameh (chaps. 
IV.and XVII.), the Minokherad (chaps. II., 123-184), and the Badistan- 
i-Dini (chaps. XX. and XXI.). I beg to -draw attention to-day, to 
another writing, wherein the subject of the allegory Is described, and 
that, in a rather different and amplified way. The book I '•propose 
referring to is the Bundehesh. 

Of all the Pallia vi books, there is no book so often referred to, and 
so oftcu translated, as the Bundehesh. It was first translated by 
Anquctil du Pcrron-in French in 1771. Dr. 'Windischtnaon translated 
it into Gennan in 1803. In 1868 Dr. Ferdinand Justi translated 
it for a second time into German. Dr- West, the best Pablavi scholar 
now known, translated it'in 1880 into English in the fifth volatile of 
Max Muller's Sacred Books of the East. In 1818 it was translated 
into Gujarati by Dastur Edaljee Durubjec Jntnasp-Asuim ; hut as 
Dr. “West says, that translation was uiore-a paraphrase t linn a translation. 
I beg to tnke this opportunity to present to the library of our 
Society, a -copy of my Gujarati transliteration and translation with 
notes, just published. It is the first complete translation of the 
Bundehesh in Gujarati. 


* The K. It. Cninn Memorial Volume, Essays In Iranian literature written 
by various scholars and edited by J i van j Jntmhcdji Modi, B.A., IPOO, 
pp. 74-78. 

s The origin of the Psalter, p. 437. 
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The . texts, . which all these translators have- followed, and which 
Dn; West has described at some length, do not contain the chapter 
which refers to the above allegory about the future of the' souk So, 
through the medium of the Journal of our Society, I beg to place, for 
the first time,- before Iranian scholars, the text.and translation of this 
chapter. Dr. West, though he has not translated the chapter, has 
drawn the attention of students to a copy of u the more extensive text” 1 
of the Bundehesh which contains this and several, other chapters. He 
has named this text TD,. as it bt longs to Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw 
Anklesai'ia of Bombay. At the time when Dr. West, wrote, that 
was the. only “move extensive text” known. But in. 1899, Dastur 
Kaikobad Adarbad of Poona,, in the. preface to.. his “Text of the 
Pahlavi Zand-i-Vohumnn_ Yasht” drew attention to another “ extensive 
text” of the Bundehesh in the library of his uncle Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur Dr.. Hoshang Jamasp of Poona. This text,, which I have 
named DH, from the name of its owner Dastur Hoshang,. is not as 
complete as TD, some of. its folios, in the middle of the book, being 
missing, but it is older, than TD. The Trustees of the Parsee Pun- 
chayet, on the recommendation of the Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text 
Committee, at one time thought of printing this older text DH, by 
the photo-zinco process, at Poona,, but gave up the idea, as some 
of its folios are wanting. They Have now begun printing the later but 
more complete text TD. I would refer my readers to my introduction 
(p. LXXIII.) to the K. It. Cama Memorial Volume, for a genealogy 
of the writers of these two old manuscripts. 

For the text of my translation, of the hitherto untranslated chapter 
referred to above, I follow the text of DH. I have given collations, 
here and there, from a copy of the TD, kindly lent to me by its 
owner. I take this opportunity of offering my best thanks to 
Dastur Hoshangji and to Mr, Tehmuras for kindly allowing me the 
use of their valuable manuscripts. 

On the subject of “the much more extensive text” of TD — 
and what applies to TD applies to DH also — Dr. West says, 
“ Whether TD may be considered as a copy of the text as it stood 
.originally, or merely of an after-recension of the work, can hardly 
be determined with certainty until the whole contents of the manu- 
script have been carefully examined,” 2 

1 S. B, E., Vol. V., Introduction p. XXXII. 

a J3, B. E., Vi, Introduction XXXYII1. 
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■' From tlie contents of this new chapter, which I have translated, I 
am inclined to believe, that the much more extensive texts of TD and 
Dff, are not copies of the text as it originally stood, but are copies of 
“ an after-recension of the work.” 

I have two reasons to believe so. Firstly, take the case of the 
allegory above referred to, as presented in this new chapter. "While 
in all the other Avcsta and Pahlavi books, a man’s conscience, or 
his actions, are represented, as appearing before his soul, after death, 
in the form of a damsel, in this new chapter, in addition to their being 
so represented, they are represented — (1) in the form of a cow (torft- 
karp), and (2) in the form of a garden (bostan-karp). This is 
foreign to the old idea of the allegory, as presented by the older 
Avesta books and other Pahlavi books. So, this is an interpolation 
by the writers of a later recension of the original Bnndchcsh. These 
three different allegories, of the maiden, the cow, and the garden, 
remind us of “the three bands of the ministering angles” in the 
Talmudic story above referred to, but they are foreign to the original 
source of the ancient Avesta book of the Yendidtld. 1 

The second fact which induces me to believe, that these “much 
more extensive texts” are copies of a later recension of the work, and 
not of the text of the Bundehesh as it originally stood, is the com- 
parison of the number of the chapters of the Bundehesh with the 
number of the chapters of the Avesta Damdad Nash, of which it seems 
to be a Pahlavi rendering. 

Dastur Eduljee Jfunfisp-fisfma says, that the Bundehesh was a Pahlavi 
rendering of an Avesta Nash. 2 Dr. West adduces two proofs to 
show, that the Damdfid Nask is probably the origin of the Bundehesh. 
Firstly, the similarity between the contents of the Damdad Nash, ns 
given in («) the Dinkard, (£) Din Yajarknrd, and (c) the Itevnyots, 3 
and those of the Bundehesh. 


i The Inter writer, finding, tlmt In tho Talmudic story, the soul of the 
pious man was met, one after another, by three hands of ministering angels, 
perhaps, thought it advisable to improve upon tho one old allegory of the 
datmcl and added, one aftor another, two more, — one, that of a handsome cmv, 
and the other, that of a beautiful garden. 

s Preface to his Bundehesh, pp. 4-5. 

3 For the originals of the Pahlavi and Persian passages, title my Gujarati 
transliteration, translation and notes of the Bundehesh (1001), Introduction, 
pp. ii- m. 
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- Secondly, the reference to the Damdad Nask in the Zadsparam, the 
contents of -which, and in some parts, even the language of -which, 
are similar to those of the Bundehesh. 1 

. It seems to me, that the very names of the two hooks addnce a 
third proof. The word Bundehesh signifies “ origin of the creation,” 
The word Damdad signifies something similar. It means “ the 
giving (dad) of the creation (dilm).” In the passage 2 of the Din- 
kard, which gives the contents of the Damdad Nask, we find in the 
very beginning Yehabuntan-i-Dam,” as another word for 
“ Damdad.” In this other word, we find for the Pahlavi word dud, 
its Semitic equivalent Yehafomtan. In the description of the 
division of the 21 nasks into three classes, given in the 8th book of 
the Dinkard, occur the words Deheshne-i-geti dad (Dahisno-i-steh- 
dado, i.e., production of the wordly creation) which, Dr. West 
thinks, refer to the Damdad Nask, and are “ evidently another name 
for the Damdad.” 3 All these similarities of names point to the 
fact, that the Damdad Nask was the origin of the Bundehesh. 

Now we know from the Revayets and from Din Vajarkard, that 
the Damdad Nask had 32 chapters. 4 So the Bundehesh, which 
had Damdad Nask for its origin, must also have 32 chapters. But 
“ the much more extensive text ” presents abont 42 subjects or 


1 Dr. West says on this point : — “ZAd-sparam uses, in many places, precisely 
the same words as those employed in the Bundahis, interspersed with much 
matter written in a. more declamatory style ; it is, therefore, evident that he 
had the Bundahis before him to quote from.” (S. B. E. V. Introd., p. XL VII.) 
I beg to differ from Dr. West. Had the Bundehesh been before ZAd-sparam, 
he would have named that book as hiB authority, instead of maning the 
DamdAd Nask. But, as he has named the latter book, I think, that the writers 
of the Bundehesh and ZAdsparam both had a common boob, perhaps a summary 
of the DamdAd Nask, before them. 

2 Vide the Introduction to my Bundehesh, p. 11, for the passage. 

3 - S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII., p. 8, Dinkard, Bk. VIII , ch. I. 16, note 3. 

4 I y wliS" tyJ I Manuscript RevAyet, of the Bombay 

University Library, Vol. I., Folio 109 A., 1. 16. Vide also Frogmens relatifs a 
la Religion de Zoroaster par Mohl eb Olshausen, 1829. La second morceau, 

p. 12., 1. 10. 

iff _j j-5 Din-i-Vajarbard (from an extract kindly 

supplied by Dastur KaikobAd AderbAd). For the originals of the Persian and 
Pahlavi passages, vide the Introduction to my Bundehesh, pp. 12-13, • 
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chapters. This shows, then, that these more extensive texts' are 
^copies of a later recension,, and not of the original texts of the 
Bundehesh, which, following .its source, the Damdad Nash, must 
contain about 32 chapters. As a matter, of fact, we know that tho 
shorter texts, hitherto translated by various translators, only contain 
about 32 or 33- subjects or chapters. So, I am of opinion,, that tho 
texts hitherto known and translated before the discovery of TD, 
and the later discovery of DH, are copies — with the exception of 
a few interpolated references to the Arabs and to subsequent historic 
events — of the Bundebesh originally known, and that the much 
more extensive texts TD,. DH. and others,, are copies of a later 
recension,, in which many chapters were subsequently added. 

T would like to say here a few words on the subject of the name 
of the original writer and the date of tlie Bundehosh. In reference 
to these subjects, I lay stress, on the- following passage 1 of tho 
Bundebesh (West, cli.XSXIIL).. 

wty £ 

wf $ £ W J WW-C I 

Translation, 

All other priests, who are spoken of in the Kfiodut-immch, ns 
belonging to the same family, are of this family of ManOsh-chCher. 
Also these Mobads, who are of the present times, call themselves 


1 Taken from DH. folio 22i> a., line 1G, 

3 DH hn« cy which Is evidently miswritten for ami which TD lint 

written correctly, 

* Dll in 1 ? which 1* miswritten for *3jj nn«l which TD Ins written 

correctly. 
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bf the same family, and I also (atn of the same family), I (youv) 
servant, -wliom the people call Datakiya (the son) of Asha-Yahislltaj 
{the son) of Goshan Jam, (the son) of Vahram Shad, (the son) of 
Zarthusht, which Zarthusht is (the son) of Adarbad Marespand . 

I conclude from this passage, that the Dafcaktya, referred to here; 
was the author of the original 'Bundehesli, and he was the' 5th in 
descent from Adarbad Marespand, who was the chief Dastur of 
the Court of Shapur II., who reigned from 309 to 379 A. I). 
Supposing that Adarbad Marespand flonrished in the latter half 
of the period of Shapur’s reign, — say, at about 350 A D. — and 
calculating 25 years for each generation, we can say, that this 
Datakiya lived at the end of the 5th century (350 + 125 = 475). ; 

Dr. West translates the words * Datakiya-i-Ashavahishta ’ in the* 
above passage.as “-the administrator of perfect rectitude.” He then 
begins a new sentence with the next word “ Y uddn-Yim.” But, Oh 
referring to the older manuscripts D.H. and T.D., we find that the 

words Asha- Yahishta -and Yudan-Yiin (Goshana Jam) have an “i ” 

* 

(J) between them. This shows that Asha-Vahishta also is 

a proper name and the (V) i between that word and the next word 

shows the line of descent. In the same way, the J i between 
A'sba-Vahishta and Datakiya shows the line of descent. 

So, I think that the Bundehesh was written, at first, at the end 
of the fifth cfentury. Later on, additions have been made to it from 
time to time. So, we find allusions to the Arab conquest and even 
to some subsequent events. Dr. West has referred to these 
allusions at some length. Dr. Darmesteter, in a paper read before 
the Jarthoshti-Din-ni-khol-k&rnuri Mandli 1 in Bombay in 1887; 
deferred to the words Zing-i^Siak posht (i.e,, the black-skinned 
hfegroes) in chapter -23, arid said, that the words alluded to the 
Zangis or the people of Zanzibar. He thought, that it was a reference 
jbo an event which- occurred in 868 A.D. The people of Zanzibar 
had settled in the Eastern countries of Iran at the end of the seventh 
century. In 868 A.D. a chief, named All ebn Abdul Rehman said, 
that be bad descended from Ali, and that the Khalifate was due 
to him. He raised an army of Zanzibar slaves and conquered the 

1 yide the Society’s Gujarati Report published in 1891, pp. 248-51, • - / 
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Persian territories in the east of Iran. ' It was' in 81*2 A.D. that 
the Persians finally drove away the Zangbaris from Persia. So, 
Dr. Darmesteter' thought; that the above was an allusion to the 
Zanzibar people of that time, and placed the latest date of the 
additions to the Bundehesh, as late as, from 868 to 892 A.D. 

At the T end of chapter 34, we find the following words in all 
manuscripts: “ Akliar val Tazikun vazlunt,” i.e., “at last (the 
sovereignty) went to the Arabs.” The older manuscripts D. II. 
and T. D. give the following words instead of the above: — 

(t Vad zinfikih aiyaft anshakni Tazikfm vad sbantichelmr sad 
chahal-6-haft-i-Parsikan. Knn panj bist-o-haft shant-i-Parsik.” 

I translate this passage as follows : — 

“ Up to the time the wretched Arabs got the place (of. Inin); 
4.47 years of the Parsis. Now 5 times 27 years of the Parsis.” 

I understand the passage to mean as follows : — In the paragraph 
preceding the one, where this sentence occurs, it is said of 
Ardeshir BAbakan and the Sassanians, that they reigned for 460 
years. Now the writer means to say, that all these 460 years were 
not of the rule of the Sassanians. 447 years were of the Sassanian 
rule and the remaining (4G0-447) 13 were of the period when 
Yazdagird was flying here and there after his first defeat. 

But the most important part about the latest date of the 
Bundehesh is the last part, wherein the writer says : — “ Now 5 
times 27 years of the Parsis,” i e., 135 of the Parsis. We know 
that evon after the death of Yazdagird, the Par-sis ruled for some 
time here and there, in the mountainous tracts of KhorAssAn ami 
adjoining districts. So the writer means to say that the Parsis 
niled here and there for 135 years after Yazdagird. And ns he 
uses the word fcnn, i.<\, now, it appcai-s that the date when this 
part was added to the Bundehesh was 786 A.D. (651 the date of 
the death of Yczdazard + 135). 

With these prefatory rcriiarks, I give the text and translation of 
the chapter. 1 


1 Tht 1 ? chapter is the 37lh in order in T, I). pointed out by hr. We-l" 
under the bending of “ On the Cbinvnd bridge and the t-otil" of the departed.’ 
(S.U.K., V.lntrducUon, p. XXXYll.) 
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Madam Cliinvaliar va On Chinvahar (bridge) 
robiin i-vadardagan and the souls of the 
(D H f. 217 a. 1. 3). departed. 

1 . Ycinnlc) fined pa van din, 1 . It says in religion, that 
nigh Oliuknti i yak sad gnbm (tlicmonntain) Cliekati, which is 
balai, mhfm-i-gelum, mun as liigh ns one hundred persons, 
ChekiU-i-Daiti karifcnud, gok l -i- (and) is in the middle of the 
tavax.uk Rnshna yezalo. Tahi 2 world, (and) which is called 
pavan bfin-i-kof-i-Alburz pavan Oheknt.-i-Da.ili, (is) the place oE 
kost-i-npakhfar, va tahi pavan the balance of the angel Hash iuk 
roeshmau . kof-i-Alburz pavan One end (of the bridge) is at the 
kost-i-nhnroj, miyan madam foot of the mountain of A Iburz 
zak Chekat-i-Daiti yekavimunet. on the northern side, and one end 

on the top of the mountain of 
A Iburz on the southern side, and 
its middle part on that Oln-kiit- 
i-Paiti. 

Pavan zak mtyfmG zvnnk 3 In that middle part, (there is) 
talnM-tiz-i-shupshir n human fik a place with a sharp edge, which 

1 -jy j). <jj} plain, ground- T. D. gives ^y. It you read it god, 

it is p. AjS low-lying ground. Perhaps it is a dome, cupola. It 

$y i read jard it is miswritten tor yellow, ef. VirAf V., 5 .pol 

^ j 510’^ r£ 

2 Same as__x5t ,> tih p. ** single, bottom or single, a unit ; end, point, 
ef. Pahlavi VcndidAd XIX., 30. Spiegel, p. 217, I. 21. 

r j oe> 5 5© v 'b) (jw) J 

\ c ., It has two end 8, one is in the Chckat-i-DAiii and ouo on the Alburz. ct. 
Y, )eJ •> DA dist A n-i-BinSk, question XIX., S. B. E. West Pahl. texts, 

II., chap, XX., 4. The word can also be read tAb. p. ytJ 

to tharpen, to give an edge. In the IladistAn the word is written tig P. £xj 
point of a speir. 

a T. D. Zinfikl. - 1 T. D. omits. 

6 -*001*0 T, D. has ^-* 0^0 arb - ‘-Ai-** Cl’ 1, a sword, scimitar. 

The writer of D. H. seems to be doubtful about this word ShOpsliir, because he 
writes in Persian, below the word, j* b CbA mim), e., he asks the reader to> 
read the word with “ m ” instead of p ” sbdmshir instcad.of Bhftpslnr, 
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yekavitnunef, 1 tvriinash nnbru/X* 
dnrnne va pchnae. Va titmman 
yekaviiuunet 2 minoyan vnzad- 
dan 3 inun minoviikba- robau-i- 

v 

almluban yoshdasarend va kalba 4 - 
i-mindyi pavnn rteshman-i-znk 
pCihav va dii&hnkhu azn- i zak 
ptthar. 

2. Amat tnavdura ba'ra vadir- 
eml sell lclrnrobnn pa van nav-dik- 
i-tan tnmman aighasb roeshroan 
yolievunt. yetibuneh : va znk lelyn 
vnuu Y w.nvtsh shCahi va bam kav;«\ 
kabad an sbap G avslinn kliadi- 
inner, va hamtie pusht lakhvar 
val atash vadunefc i tam man 
afrukbt yekavimunet. Hum vac 


is liken sword, whose length and 
breadth (are) nine spears: and 
there are spiritual Ynzataa there, 
who pnrify pions souls ; and 
spiritual dogs (are) at tbo head 
of the bridge : and hell is below 
that bridge. 

2. When men die, for three 
nights, the soul rests near tbo 
body, at that place, where there 
was the head •, and on these 
nights, (he) who (is) the demon 
Yiznrish, with (his) co-workers, 
looks much at them during the 
night, and always tnrns his back 
towards the lire*’ which is 


1 In 1>. II. and T. 1). we have “ yckavlmOnftt yekavimunet,'’ but the word 
>eenis to be written twice. T. D. has simply “ vekavlniiii.ot,’’ 

Dadistfin qnes. XX., S. It. E., XVIII., IVest. ch. XXL, fi. 

wr to r t jT£f 


•> of. Pahla vi Yendidftd XIX., 30. Fp. p. 21 G >HX3 iWJIV^ IfCUl ftXJ'f 
i.t., "Which (bridge has) spiritual angels of its own. 

* Compare this idea of tho dogs watching at the gate* of Heaven with 
a fixnilar Ycdic thought. “Fear not to pass tlio guards. Tho four-eyed 
bundled dogs — thnt watch for the departed.” {Yitfc my Funeral Ceremonies 
of the Parsecs, pj>. i'-lO). 

r ' It is n Parsec custom to keep the fire burning for three tifg!itt>,m the 
loom, whore a dead body is placed before its removal to the Tower. — 1 uh' my 
paper tin “The Funeral Ceremonies of the Par-res, ” p. 10. AemHLnl 
YI11., 


e ocr P. 


This is a repetition, “ink I'-Itu” having iy'tu 


already mentioned a little ahorc. The word can be lord “ and 
purpose, intenthin or measure. Then the phrase "tabad aw]r 
“ with treat IidenFon” or “ ic'cral times, repeatedly.’* 


r. 

\t ” may menu 
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r.nk soli Hilya vad yum fammaU 
niglmsh rodshmwm ycheviint nlnsh 
pnvnn afrujnshna vnkhswnd. Va 
nmutxak Ktash loitpushtlakhv&r 
val£tashd’A\$haidmayfipataRh&ir- 
i-ham-ufrawk' libmnud v&dfm&t. 
Den rule sell ]&ly& anml knil- 
nnskna va vashupushua Val (aw 
vamtuifSt ndlnash aOhm vU'isliklr- 
Vi\r mcYarmm'mVt ehigim gabrM 
amntash nkm- khefcuud. 

•>. ’/ak soli yum ruban pa van 
bfilln i tan paVan r.nk nhniid-* 
yettbunSl nigh yehevunet amut 
kliuu la pet va vat val tan 
vazluuet' 1 va li lakhvar vuzluntan 
lobuti ychcviinat. Va akbar ifclyfc 
i soli yom den band at ?.ak ruban 
aliloban denman yemallun&t 
avglu “neyuk val man mun min 
7,ak i valinau ncyokih katarchae, 
nigh li ncyuk ncam bar bus 
noyulc, avam Aiiliamsa^d paVan 
knjne shartliuh 6 yeliabunt.”® 
Va at Eak roban daivand yemal- 
Inii'ct denman “Zafctanj&u va 
kurp munasli lcvatman pavau 


kindled t be res For that reason, 
d Wring- thothm)«ighls,up fo(tho 
dawn of) the day, the lire is kept 
bn ruing there, where his head 
(is lying). Anti when the fire is 
net there, ho turns lus back to 
the jUnsh.Vnlu&m, i.c., to the all 
glorious flies. During the three 
nights, when pain and misery 
come to the body, then ns much 
uneasiness appears to him, as to 
a man when his house is being 
dug up. 

3. For those three days, the 
soul sits before the head of the 
body, in the hope, that it may so 
happen, that the blood (of the 
dead body) may he heated and 
the wind may enter the body 5 
and “ V. may bo able to go again 
(into the body). ’’And afterwards, 
on the tliii-d night at the dawn, if 
the soul be pious, it says thus : 
“He is good from whom goodness 
(proceeds) to any body else, i.c., 
(if) I am good every body else 
will bo good through mo, 
Aiiharmafcd has created mo with 
a free will. 0 And if the soul be 


i P, vidjil dignity, gi-AUdeUa 

■c 53)11 1ms mfini. MAn of TD is better ; f\ ti)^ 8 Av. •*}**£!' It can also 
tc taken in the sense of “ family.” 
s For tecP T* Aftxi. i i. c-, the body may ho resuscitated. 

6 Lit-, foyal will. V/. Hadokht 2s Ask 11., 5. 


« JjH yelialUnoU 
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diibarishna, dubaret. Iloman- 
fim 1 akbar min latamman val 
aigh dubaram.” 2 

4. Ya at abloban iiz pavan 
zalc gobaslma vati padire yatuufit 
i shnpir neyoklav v huboitav 
pirojgavtar min liamak vat an i 
pavan getiba miin roban bairn 
buravakbminefc. Yaat darvand 
vati padire yatunet gandetar va 
putetar a-pirojgnrtar min liamak 
vat an pavan getiba irnin roban 
dushinarilm 3 pitn 4 * yumtunet. 


5. Ya akbar yedrfind at zak 
roban val liamak imm ahloban 
nninaeh darvand. At ahloban 
den rsis adinasb toru-karp val 
padire yamtunet farpth pur pim 
muu roban nzasli patikhuili 6 va 


sinful. it says ibtis : “ Tlmt 
pei'son, vrliosc life and body were 
together in a state of loitering, 
loiters. Then, to which place 
shall I run from here? ” 

4. And if (the soul be) pions, 
immediatelv with those words, 
there comes before him a wind, 
which is better, more excellent, 
more fragrant, more auspicious 
than all the winds that are in 
the world, and which pleases the 
soul. And if (the son! be) sinful, 
there comes before him a wind, 
more stinking and more putrid 
(and) more inauspicious than all 
the winds of the world, which 
brings to the soul a fear of evil 
recollections. 

5. Then they carry that soul 
whether (it belongs) to all who 
(are) pious or who (are) even 
sinful. If pious, there comes 
before liinv in the way, the figure 
of a fat and milky cow, from 


1 In the ronse of 

9 Of. Yirftf XV1L, 7. 0^1 

s Perhaps miswritten for unpleasantness. It will thou he 

the opposite of the aboro huruvuklunintli. 

« P. f*X cL Viraf 1. 20. ^0 ho 

s This word oceours In Mitiekhfrad II., 2., where its Paiclid 

equivalent is ?t^yu NcryiYnng gives its Sanscrit wtfk samriddhl 
(prosperity, oppalenco). It b there ured in the penr.fi of pro purity, 

<tl or >>'0 to nourish, nourishment. 
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charpih ynmtunet. Dad 1 knnik- 
harp padir& yiimtunefc lm-knrp i 
sapid vnsturgi panzdah sale mun 
min lmm ak kfstl neyok mun 
lulian patnsli shad shnyet. 2 
Dud bostsiu karp yamtunet pnr- 
bar put- may a pur-mive pur- 
pa tikhit mun roban lm-rnvakh- 
minili Va patikhn-mtnnshnih 
yamtunet. Ait bum 3 vnhishtik 
dommnn pish min haniur dakhshe 
pavau golmn khuditCu.et. 


G. Alt mun zak roban ay Ok 
ayok pursotaniatnsh padirc yoke- 
vimet. PursOt aigb “ lak mun 
liunmm mun li aitftn mnyatn- 
munOtr ? aiglmt barvesp khvarih 
va asanih.” Patash r.efun va- 
lmanshun ayok ayok pasakhun 
yemnllund. “ Li bumanam flhlo- 
ban Din i lak kunashna 4 ziyat 
vavzit. Amat lak neyokih kard 
li lak ri io latamaman yehevunt 
hamanam. 

1 Lit. another. Here used, in the 
3 DH VO-KX) but TD hs 


whom como to the soul, happi- 
ness and sweetness. Again, there 
comes before him the figure of a 
damsel, who is well-formed, of 
white clothes, of fifteen years of 
age, who is good from all sides, 
(and) with whom the soul is 
pleased. Again, there comes the 
figure of a garden, full of leaves, 
full of water, full of fruits, full 
of fertility, from whom blissful- 
ness and fertile thoughts come to 
the soul. It is a pnradise-like 
place, incalculably more (para- 
disc-likc) than that of which one 
sees signs in the world. 

6. There are some sonls, who, 
whan they meet, ask one another. 
One asks : 11 Who art thou, who 
appeareih thus to me? that is 
thou art all happiness and ease?” 
They, one by one, reply to him 
thus: “ Oh righteous man ! I am 
the Din (e'.c., religions pictnre) of 
thy work, which you performed. 
When you performed good 
deeds, I was formed here for 
thee.” 

seasc of * scuondiy, thirdly.’ 

s V6KX) which is better. P 


so perhaps Bluiyot is fiom Pazend or it is miswritten for 

ftJUFO yohavuuot. 

3 DH {IJJ but TD -Cy 

* DH has which is a mistake for which we find in TD, Cf. 

Yiiaf IV., 23, 24. )P0»5 3 22 wo take simply 

•kun,’ the meaning would be “ which you now perfoivned but tihs evidently 
Eecuis to be a mistake. 
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'7. At 2ak rtbiin davvand ndi- 
naslt tora-karp val padtre y a min- 
uet khuslik va zar va sahanr- 
kin mun roban khuslik khushldb 
va zar charpih azasb yamtfmct. 
Dud kunlk-karp rafc&t sabamkuu 
diislnkarp mitnash tar-minashnih 
nelnift yekavimunct min harnuk 
Uoste salmmkin nifin roban azasb 
bitn va tarsasbnay&mtanet. Dud 
bostan-karp yamtunct nvi-maya 
l avi davakht 1 avi-khvarih man 
roban dfish-minashnih yamtunct. 
Ait i bum i dushakbnik dcnman 
pish liamar dukhshe guyed. 2 


S. Ait man vnlmnnshan ay ok 
nyok purs&t nigh “lak man 
bumaniF min lak banaktar pavan 
go lib la kbadilfint.” Pasakhun 
val valmanyemalelnnd algh “ at 
davvand li din i lak munat uufsh- 
man kiaiasbna hnmanam. A mat 
lakzak i savitar varz.it lalammnn 

A 

lak j;ie yebcvunt bumanam. Ar 
purtnk nigh kolaaisb kanasbnib 
i nafsbman padtre yelicvfmef. 


7. If tbe soul is sinful, thctt 
there conies before him tbe fnruro 
of a cow, without milk, and 
weak, and frightful, (and) from 
whom there comes to the soul, 
dry dryness ami weak fatness. 
Again, there comes the figure of 
a damsel fearful, ilMovmed, who 
has evil thoughts concealed in 
h or, who is frightful from all 
directions, and from whom come 
to the soul, terror and fear. 
Again, there comes the figure 
of a garden, waterless, treeless, 
dreary, from whom there comes 
to the soul evil thoughts. 
This is a hellish place, whoso 
(hellish) character is said to ho 
immeasurable. 

8. There arc those (souls) 
who ask one another: "Who art 
thou? A more harmful (person) 
than thee is not seen in tho 
world.” They say in reply to 
that: “ 0 sinful! I am thy reli- 
gion, who (t.e., T) am thy own 
work. When you performed what 
was evil, I was formed here for 
thcej” that is to sav, it is clear 
that one’s own actions como 
before him. 


' miswrit mu for yo*3o 

* Zend Pah. ftlo.i'nry, p. 33, 1. 2. If reai javM, tho ino.im'nn 'TonW U 

<> cLaraotcrMw. js tjinlc ot a ditto ro ut V.iv.d Vcyoiut measure." 

•' lilt -iwf - but TD correctly 
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9. Akhar zak robaa rainend 
bun i kof i Alburz aigli tigaclv i 
gok 1 madam zak subunet vad 
balist i Oh ok at nigh zak tigi tiz 
yekavjinunet. Ataro i Farbag 
i pirojgar lari kill bai a zanefc va 
pavan a Lash karp zak roban pa- 
van zak tig varfued. Avash 
zakminoyan yazudfin yoshdasi&nd 
minoih^fi pavan gok 2 i dadigar 
vadavet vad val balist i Alburz. 
Avash vaeshapir yadman madam 
vakhdunSb val jinak i nafshinan 
yedrunet chegiin zek amat roban 
makadluueb va tamman avas- 
paret. Tanach amat pavan getih 
yoshdasrend pavan zak angdsh- 
ide lniuoyik. 

10. At zak roban darvand 
amat pavan gok madam val i 
Chekabyatiinet zak tig i tiz pavan 
ham tigi bara yekavimunet va 
vadarg la yehabuneb va ava&li 
a-kamagiha madam ham-tig 
satuntan avay£t pavan sell gam 
i faraz khanakhtunet i aeb dush- 
mata duslihukhta dushhvarshta 
ziash varzib yekavimunet. Parnb 
bardanet min rceshman i puliar 


9. Then they carry that soul 
to the foot of the mountain 
Albfirz, where it walks over it up 
to the very edge of the hill, up 
to the top of the Chekat where 
the edge is very sharp. The 
auspicious fire Fai bag smites the 
darkness and that soul passes 
over the edge in the form of fire. 
Those spiritual yazads purify it, 
and it goes spiritually to another 
summit, up to the very summit 
of Alburz. The Good Wind 
catches hold of his hand, carries 
it to its own place, as the soul 
would like, and there it entrusts 
it (to the heavenly beings). In 
the same way, as that, in which 
they pmdfied the body in the 
world (they purify it) spiritually. 

10. If that soul issinfnl, when 
it comes from the hill up to the 
Chekat that sharp edge contin- 
ues to be of the same sharpness 
and floes not give a passage ; and 
it is forced against its will to 
walk over the same edge, with 
three steps, which it places 
forward and which are evil 
thoughts, evil words (and) evil 
actions which it had performed, 


1 0^^* A a dome. In the sente of a hill. If we read “tig - 

chigdk " it may mean the “ edge of a knife " ; P or j* T he RevAyets 
speak of “knives" in these matters. TD 2 has Perhaps it iB miswritten 

for Chinvad, 

2 TD S has Then it would mean, “ It passes on with goodness. ** 
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It sar-negun val dusliaklut aufiet 
va kbadtfcunefc kola hanakih. 


11. Denmanach yemnleluncfc 
aigh mun pavan radili fihloban 
yeliavunt yekavimunet, amatask 
zak vat val padird rasct, den 
zak vat kanik karp khadituriet, 
zak puvsashna vaduuet. Avasli 
zak kanik pavan ras-numaih val 
sarati 1 yedrunefc munasli sell 
payak patasli va pavan zak sarnt 
val garutman vazluuet pavan 
sell giim i ait 2 liumata, hukkata 
huvnvshta. ISazdestgam vad val 
setur.puyak, dadigar vad val 
malii-payak, selidigar vad val 
khurshid-paxak nigh garutman 
i rOshau. 


A 

12. At pavan pitjih darv 3 - 
and yeliavunt yekavimunet. am- 
atask zak vat padire yeliavunt 
den zak vat. kanik karp inset va 


retires below from the top of 
the bridge, (and) falls headlong 
into the hell, and sees all kinds 
of harm. 

11. It is likewise said, that 

he, who has become righteous by 
his generosity, when that wind 
comes before him, sees in that 
wind, the form of a dauisel(and) 
puts him that question. That 
damsel takes him under her 
guidance, to a pleasant locality 
which has three grades over it 
and by that, pleasant locality 
takes him to the paradise, by 
three steps, which arc good 
thoughts, good words and good 
actions. The first step is up to 
the Sclav* payak star-grade 

paradise), the second up to the 
Mali payak (i. r., the moon-grade), 
the third up to the Khuvshid- 
paynk (< c., the snu-gmde), i.e . , 
the brilliant Garutman. 

12. If, by his baseness, he has 
become sinful, when that wind 
appears before him, the form of 
a damsel comes in that wind and 


1 Arabic y y* siirrat, the choicest j>nrt <‘t a valley. Perhaps it is V, Jby* 
rnrat " travelling smoothly along the road ” or Ja | y* ‘drat tho etraight road. 
In Jvor.'in- a bridco in spoken of ns Al slrat, nhioli correspond" to the Chinvnt 
bridge. 

1 DII has AtjOJ" bat TD has correctly In the eoricnj nndittg 


sentence in para. 10 also, vre have 
a P. vj!c, has'’, trifling. From the context it appear" to be upp' 

•*050^ nalili, g< ncrodty. 


*e<i to 
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zak_ pursashna vadunefc. Ait 
kunaskna tig i tiz humanak var- 
cle d mun hamak tig i tiz. Val 
zak roban yemulelun§t aigh 
“darvand amatat kame va amatat 
al kame. Madam denman pavan 
gam satunfcan avayet.” Adin 
roban yemalelunet aigh afcam 
pavan kardo i kabad tigi borin 
skapir mayammunefc aigk pavan 
gam. madam denman s a tun am 
Dadigai’ kamainine yemalelunet. 
HobiVn pasakliun yemalelunet 
aigk afcam pavan tir bara makh- 
ituni sliapir in ay am muni aigk 
madam denman pavan gam sat- 
unam. Sedigar kamainine yem- 
aleliinefc. Valman pasakkun. 
yemalelunSfc aigh atam khaya 
min tan bara makkituni shapir- 
mayammuni aigk madam den- 
man pavan gam satunam. 


13. Adin 1 at 2 zak kunaskna 
dad i sahamgun i la dasttnok 
liumanak yehavunet lavin i roban 
bara. yekavimunefc. Zak roban 
avin tarseb aigk madam zak 
pavan gam safcunefc va pavan sek 
gam farufc bardanefc val duskakhu 
auftSfc. Munask vanas va kerf 6 


makes that inquiry. She is (a 
picture of kis) actions, like a 
sharp sword which moves about 
like all sharp swords. She says 
to that soul : “ 0 sinful ! what 
is your desire ? What is not 
your desire F Yoa shall have to 
walk on this with your steps.” 
Then the soul says : “ If you 
will cut me, with a very sharp 
knife, it will appear better 
than that I should walk on this 
(sharp edge) with steps. For 
the second time (the damsel) 
speaks in the same way. The 
soul says in reply : “ If you will 
kill me with an arrow, it will 
appear better than that I should 
walk with steps on this. For 
the third time (the damsel) 
speaks in the same way. It 
says in reply : “ If you cut off 
(my) soul from (my) body, it 
will appear better than that I 
should -walk with steps on this.” 
13. Then that (picture of 
one’s) deeds becomes like a 
frightful untamed wild beast 
(and) stands before the soul. The 
soul is so much frightened with 
it, that it walks over this (narrow 
path) with steps and retires down 
below with three steps and falls 


1 This word is nob found in TD, but found in TD S and DH. Mis- 
written for akin ‘then.’ Perhaps miswritten for yKJ* 1 ‘ at once,’ which 

is sometimes interpreted by jjyxS” 1 1 now ’ (Pahl. Paz. Glossary, p. 51). 

2 This word has been subsequently added in DH. It not wanted 
The meaning can be complete without ic. 
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kola do rasfc adinasb val hamiste- into the hell. Those, whose sins 
gun yeliabund. Ilannstegan rae and righteous acts are both equal, 
yemaleluneb algh jinaki chegun are then given into the Ilamis- 
geti humanak. Kola aish pavan tegan. It is said of the Hnniis- 
zak payak zishan kerphc va tegan, that it is a place like the 
jlnak yeliabund yetibunand 1 . world. All persons sit in that 

grade, which is assigned accord- 
ing to his righteousness and 
position. 

1 TD lia3 the whole sentence thus * £ JIO -*0<" •»}) 

i. c. All persons are given a place according to their righteous- 
ness. 



A New Medal of King Behram Gour. 


4 

[22mc4 15 th March 1900. Dr. J. Gerson DaCunha, in the Chuir.'] 



The subjoined Medal belongs to Mr. J. H. Robinson of Bombay. 
It is a bronze coin weighing 4 tolas and 42 grains. According to the 
owner it was found in Persia. 



On the obverse, we find the bust of 
a king, turned to the right. The head 
bears a crown surmounted with a globe. 

The hair of the head falls on the neck 
behind in curls. It carries in the neck 
a string of jewels and a star-like jewel 
a little above the string and just below the 
beard, dust behind the bust, there is 
a crescent with a globe or a little star on 
its convex part. In the front of the bust to the right, there is 
a dragon with its mouth opened to the right. Below the bust, there is 
an animal. The position of its four feet and its tail shows, that it is 
tunning away in full speed. 

On the reverse, we find the figure of 
a young man, rather a boy, with his face 
turned to the left. He wears a crown or 
a crown-like cap with three points. The 
crown or the cap either carries a string or 
strap of jewels or is embroidered with 
jewels. The hair appear from under the 
crown or cap tied in a bundle. He carries 
a dagger-like instrument suspended from 
a belt (not visible) on his waist. He carries, in his left hand, 
like weapon, which rests on his ieit shoulder. A strap or a si 
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string is hanging in the front from his neck. which supports something, 
perhaps a bow (not visible), on the bach. By the side of the dagger- 
like instrument, hangs a bag which iB probably uv quiver 'of arrow?, 
which are not visible, being supported on the ‘back. In the front of 
the young man or boy are several animals, all turned to the left and 
arranged in three rows, one nboTe the other. In the top-most row, 
there is an animal (a female) with a young one fallen on its two knees 
and sucking her breast. In the second row, there are two animals, one 
going after the other. In the third row, there arc three animals. 
The position of the feet and the tails of the animals shows, that they 
are not standing, but are in a state of motion, though not running fast: 
There is something like a stone, nearly three-fourths round, lying in the 
front of the young man and below the first row of the animals. It is 
difficult to say, what it is. 

The medal bears no inscription So, we have to depend upon tbc 
features, &c., of tbc figure and upon its accompaniments, to determine 
wlmt the uicdal is, and to whom it belongs. 

First of nil the features of the Face, the head-dress, the cnrl of the 
hair, the conventional globe, all these lend us to determine, that it ig 
a Persian medal of one of the Snssnninn kings. Then the position of the 
crescent with the globe and the star below the beard, leads ns to say, 
that it ig a modal of Behrnm Gour or Behram V, A comparison with 
modal Fo. 51 of Plate VIII. G of Longpcricr’s JCssni sur ks 
Mniuilks tie* Tons Pcrsrs dc la Dynastic Sattanidc (p. 58), helps us 
to determine the fact. In our medal, too, the crescent and the globe 
are behind the head of the figure, but there is this difference, that 
while in flic medal, described by Longpciicr, the globe is in the concave 
part of tbc crescent, in ours, it is in the convex part. In Loiigpdrier'* 
medal, besides tbc conventional globe over the bend; there is another 
moon-like globe in the front of one of the three points of the crown. 
We do not find that globe in the obverse of onr medal, but instead of 
ihnt, we find a globe in the reverse. The form of the crown of the 
figure on Ijongptfricr’s medal is similar to that on th** head of 
(lie young man on the reverse of mir medal. Br.th lone oroeti* 
with three point-. 
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Now let us see, if the animals on the obverse and reverse point' to 
any episodes in the career of Behram Gonr. First, let ns take the 
figure of the dragon. There are two adventures, in which, according 
to Firdousi, Behram Gour’s name is connected with a dragon. The 
first is described as follows : (Molil. V., p. 609.) 

A 

Once upon a time, Behram Gonr went a-hunting with his courtiers 
on. the frontiers of Tnran. Onagers, wild rams, and -antelopes were 
the animals that they hunted. They paBsed two days in hunting. O.n 
the third day, the king came across a dragon, that was brave like a lion. 
It bad hair all over its body and over its head. It had two breasts 
over its body like a woman. The king aimed at it two arrows, one of 
which struck its breast, and the other its head. The dragon was killed 
on the spot, and blood and poison began to flow from its body. The 
king got down from the horse and cut open the breast oE the dragon 
with his dagger. He found out, that it had swallowed a young maul 
He wept over the fate of the young man, and the poison of the snake 
dimmed his eyes. He wandered thus in a state of confusion, seeking 
for water and a place for reBt. He found his way to an inhabited 
place, and came to a house, where he saw a woman carrying a pitcher 
of water over her shoulders. He asked for hospitality and the woman 
gracefully accorded it. 

The seat of king Behram Gour’s second adventure with a dragon 
was India. His Vazir once excited his ambition to conquer India, then 
ruled over by a king called Shangel. Behram thereupon asked a friendly 
but threatening letter to be written to the Indian king, asking him either 
to send tribute to Persia, or, to be prepared for war. He then resolved 
upon carrying the letter personally, and went to India with a few con- 
fidential officers, under the pretence of going a-hunting. He was 
received by the Indian king with all honours due to a messenger of the 
king of Persia. On hearing the message, he indignantly refused to 
pay any tribute to Persia. Behram then had a friendly fight in the 
presence of the king with one of his best warriors. 

. The ^superior strength in the fight and the skill in the art of using 
the bow, which Behram showed, made the king suspect, that the 
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mcssOngcr (Behram) was not an ordinary courtier of the court of Persia, 
Tout a man of royal blood. He asked his minister to persuade Behram 
to postpone his departure for some time, and stay a Tittle longer at 
Kanoj, where, he said, the fruit trees gave two crops every year. The 
Vazir tried to win Behram over to the side of the Indian king, and 
persuaded him to make Kanoj his permanent residence. Behram 
refused, and so, the king tried to do away with this powerful Persian 
messenger, by asking him to kill a ferocious wolf and a dragon in the 
vicinity of his city . 1 : 

. The -fight of Behram Gour with the above-mentioned dragon in India 
is thus described by Firdousi : “ The Indian king in a private confer- 
ence with his confidential courtiers, said, ‘If this messenger would remain 
with me in my court, he would be a pillar of strength to me, but if lie 
were to return to Persia, ns he insists upon doing, he, with Ids valiant 
master Behram, would be a source of terror to me and my country. So I 
have thought of a new device to do away with him. I will send him to 
fight with the dragon, which causes such terror in our neighbourhood, 
and I am sure he will be killed in the fight.’ Ho then sent for the 
Persian messenger (Behram Gour) and requested him to free Hindustan 
from the terror of that dragon, which at times lived in water, nnd at 
times on land, and at times killed brave elephants. lie told him, that 
if he killed that dragon, he would agree to pay tribute to Persia and 
allow him to return to his native country. The messenger (Behram 
Gour) accepted the request, went to the abode of the dragon and 
killed it.” 

Kow the question is, which of those two adventures of king BehrAru 
with the dragons is depicted on the medal. The animal below tho 
effigy of tho king leads us to say, that it is the second adventure. 

According to Firdousi, tho Indian king, before sending Behram Gour 
to fight with the dragon, sent him to fight with a ferocious wolf, which 
caused terror in his neighbourhood. It was an extraordinary wolf, 


1 Fid/* my pnjK-r on “ The En'-Kollef of FWiram O^nr at NsVshi-Kustsni 
before the 1!. 15. Royal Asiatic Society, VuJ. XIX.. No. LI. 
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which was more than a match even for lions. Behram went to the 
forest, where the wolf had its abode, fought with it courageously, and 
killed it with his bow and arrow. Thus the animal on the medal seems 
to be the wolf killed by Behram, a short time before he killed the dragon 
.in India. (Mohl. VI., pp. 8G-14.) 

Now, coming to the device on the reverse of the medal, I think 
that the scene depicted there, is one of the chase-scenes of king Behram 
Gour. We know, that Bohram V. was called Gour, on account of hi 3 
extraordinary fondness for chasing onagers. Out of the several storie 3 
attributed to him by Firdonsi, tlio following seems to point to the 
scene, depicted on our medal : (Mohl. V., pp. GG4-6G8.) 

One day, the king went a-hunting with his courtiers and showed them 
his dexterity in arrow-shooting in various ways. He came across 
a she-onager. In front of her, ran her young one, all fatigued. Behram 
struck her with his sword and cut her into two pieces. All his officers 
admired his dexterous blow and praised him. 

It seems, that the animal with a young one at her breast, at depicted 
in the scene, on the reverse of the medal, is the she-onager in the chase 
scene above referred to. As the feat above referred to, was performed 
with a sword, we see the king on the medal with a sword-like instru- 
ment in his hand. 

One may be tempted to say, that this scene on the reverse of the 
medal is like that of a shepherd and his flock. It looks like it at first 
view, the animals looking like cows. But then, it is clear, that the young 
man on the right is not a shepherd-boy. He wears a crown on his head 
which clearly shows, that he is a prince. Again, he carries a war-like 
instrument in his hand, and a dagger is hanging at his side. Again, 
there is something suspended from his neck. This looks like a piece 
of string supporting his quiver, which appears to be hanging by the side 
of his dagger. All these are not the requisites of a shepherd. They 
clearly show, that the young man is a prince and warrior. 

The above chase-scene, as described by Firdousi, is attributed to the 
king in his grown-up age, when he had established himself upon the 
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•throne. - But the scene on' the medal represents the yontli ns a boy- 
prince- It may be, that it is one of the chase-scenes of the time, when 
Behram Gour lived in Arabia under the tutelage of Moudhir, the king 
of Arabia- Several chase-scenes of Arabia are referred to by Firdonei. 
It is possible, that Firdousi may have transferred some of them to 
a later period in the life-time of the king. 



References to China in the Ancient 

Books of the Parsees . 1 

+ 

[Read, 18 (h July 1008. Mr. James MacDonald in the chair.'] 

» 

Prof. Douglas, in liis article on China in the latest edition of “The 
Encyclopaedia Brilamricn,” 2 says : 

“ The spacions seat of ancient civilization, •which we call China, 
has loomed always so large to Western eyes, and has, in spite of the 
distauce, subtended so large an angle of vision, that, at eras far 
apart, we find it to have been distinguished by different appella- 
tions, according ns it was reached by the southern sea-route, or by 
the northern land-route transversing the longitude of Asia. 

“In the former aspect the name has nearly always been some 
form of the name Sin, Chin, Sinaj, China ” 

Prof. Douglas then mentions supposed references in Sanscrit 
and Jewish books to the above names. He makes no reference to 
the Avesta in the matter, probably because Iranian scholars have 
not collected sufficient materials about it. The object of this paper 
is to collect the references to China in the ancient books of the 
Parsees. 

I. 

The Farvardin Yaslit refers to China, and it speaks of it, as 
Sfiini, a name resembling Sin or Since, referred to by Prof. Douglas 
as an old name of China. It contains a list of the pious departed 
worthies of ancient Iran before the Sassanian times. As the late 
Professor Darmesteter said, the list is “ un catalogue d’Homere du 
Mazdeisme.” 3 It is the most ancient “list of canonization” among 
the ancient Iranians. At first, some of the worthies of ancient Iran 
are individually named and commemorated, and then at the end, all 
the pious worthies of the five countries of the then known world are 

1 This paper was, at first, read before the International Congress, held at 
Hanoi in December 1902, {Vide “Compte Rendu Analytique des seauces, 
Premier Congres International des Etudes D’ExtrSme-Orient Hanoi (1902),” 
published in 1903, pp. 76-77), I beg to express my best thanks to Principal 
MacMillan for having kindly read my paper at the Congress. 

a Yol. V., p. 026. 3 Lc Zend Avesta, II., p. 501. 
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remembered in general terras, because, as said by Gogoshns p r 
a commentator of t-Iie Yendidad,- it ■was- wot Iran alone tli-nt- Tree 
believed to contain pions holy raen. Gogoshnsp Enid : 

“ Ai dnynn kola diicT in murdnm ahlobanghan yefmvnnct raemnn 
rain ‘'Tuiryanam dakhyunfun ’ paetak,” 

i. e. % la every created- country there arc pions persons, as it 
appears from tbe passage, “Tuiry an fun DakhynnAm, Ac.” 

It is not worthy men alone that are thus hononred, but worthy 
women also. The countries mentioned, ns said above, in the list 
of the Farvardin Y'asht are Airya, Tuirya, Snn-imn, Suhii and Pahi.* 
Airy a is the country of Iran ; Tuirya is t her country of Turkestan ; 
Sairinia is the country of Arum (the eastern part of the Ivoman 
Umpire) or Asia Minor and Western Asia. Pahi is the &<iOt of 
Herodotus and Strabo, and Tallin of the Chinese geographers. Ifc 
is the country round the Caspian. The remaining country, Ssrinr, 
is China. 

The passage iir the Farvardin Yasht, wherein the depmded 
worthies, both male and feninlc of this country of Siiinr (China), arc 
remembered, runs thus : — 

“Sftiniuam dakhjnnam narnm nshaunam fraTashuyo ynranuiidr. 
Snininara dfrkbyunftm Damnum nshaoniiiHra frarnshayd yarairmide,’’ 
i.c., ** We remember in the i-ittml, the Fravashis (/>., (lie holy 
fcjnrils) of the pions men of the country of Saini. "We remember in 
the ritual, the Fravashis of the pious women of the country of 
Saini.” 


The country of Saini, referred to in the above passage, is variously 
identified by different scholars, Anquetil ,l)n 3’erron idem i lies it- 

with the countrv of Soanes, referred to hr Strabo as situated 

* * 

between the Black and tbe Caspian Seas. >Ie says : u I.es I’rovinct a 
de Snon ne me paroissent pas differentes dtt Pais des Soanes, quo 
Strnbon (Geograplr., L. XL, p. 420) place outre la Mer noire et 
In Mer Cnspienne. Ptolornce (Geogrnph., L. V., e. 0 el 12) fait 
mention d'nn ficuve nonutu'- Soana, dout les cans sc dfehargeoiut 
dans la raer Caspienne, an Nord de I’Allmnie.” 2 Pr. Spiegel 
says: “We do not know who the (A'minns were.” 3 dusti thinks it to 
be the town of Can which Persian lexicographers placed in IWtriu 
or Kabulis tan. He says : 11 Besser i?t wohl die Stndt Fan herlxdru?- 

* Yasht XIII., 113-41, 

1 I.-; /tvs ill Ave-t.i ( If. 51. 2 Ml, n. 3 . 31 Ble- V* T:Xa*»JiB O!, Vol. {If.* <*• I i , r. *<• 
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ielien, welclie nach den pcrs. Loxioograpben in Bactrien odor 
Kabulistan liegt.” 1 M. Hai 1-ez -is doubtful and flunks it may bo 
Caucasus. 2 Dr. West 3 says it is “probably the territory of Samark- 
and.” Dr. Geiger tliinks that it is not “a proper name, but rather 
a generic term” (Civilization of the Eastern Iranians by Dastnr 
Damb, p. 110.) Dr. Windischmann was the first scholar to identity 
it with China. Justi thinks he is wrong in so identifying it. He 
says : “ Windischmann irrt, wenn or in Ciiini den Namen der Chin- 
esen crblickt. (vgl. Gottingen gel Anzeigen 186-1, p. 114). M. 
Darmesieter 5 supports Windischmann and identifies Saini with 
China. I think this identification is correct. 

Three facts lead us to identify this country of Saini with China : — 

1. The above five countries mentioned in the Favvardin Yasht 
are referred to in the Pah lav i Bundehesh. 6 There this country of 
Saini is spoken of as Sini, and to point out what particular country is 
meant by that name, it is added “ Zak i pavan Chinastan,” i,e., “that 
which is in Chinastan.” This Chinastan is the country of China. 

2. In some Arabic and Persian books, China is spoken of as 
“ Slmi.” These very names suggest the identit 3 % 

3. According to the Shah-nameh of Firdousi, Faridun had divided 
among his three sons, Erach, Selam and Tur, the five countries 
referred to in the Farvardin Yasht. 

Firdousi’s lines are as follow (Mold, Voi. I. p. 138, 11, 292 — 299):- 
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\ 
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M. Mohl thus translates these lines : 

“ II jeta d’abord Ies yeux sur Seim, et choisit pour Iui Roum et 
tout 1’ Occident Puis Feridonn donna a Tour le pays de Touran, et 

' Handbuch der Zend sprache, p. 293. Vi<le the word Caini. 

2 Le Zend Avesfca, p. 505, n. 2. 3 S.B.E., Vol.Y.,Chap. XV.,29, n. 3. 

4 Handbueh d< r Zend sprache, p.293. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXlll., p. 227, n.l; Le Zend Areata, Yol. II., p. 554, n. 313 

• S.B, E. V., Oh. XT., 29 s 
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le fit maitrc dn pays dcs Tnrcs at da la Chine,..., A lor? vini Ip 

tour d’lredj, et son pure lui donna le pays d’lran.’’ {Ibid, p. 139.) 


Now, let ns examine the countries named by the Fai'vnrd in Yasht, 
and those named by Firdousi, placing them side by side. 


The list of the Farvardin 
Yatht. 

Iran (Airy a) 

Tnran (Tnirya) 

Sairima (Rum) 

fcaim 

Dfihi 


The list of tht $h(!h‘vi!mfh , 
arranqed in the order of the 
Farvardin Yasht, 

I ran 
Tu ran 
Rum 
Chin 
Khavar 


From this list we see that the Iran of the Shfih-nfmieh, given to 
Iredj (Erach), the Airyava of the Avestn, is the country of Airya 
or Iran in the Farvardin Yasht. The country (Airya) is said to 
have derived its very name from this prince Airyava (Iredj). The 
Tnran of the Shfih-namch is the Tnirya (Tuvan) of the Farvardin 
Yasht. This country also is said to have derived its name from 
the prince (Tnirya or Tur) to whom it was given. The Rum of 
the Slmh-nfuneh is the Sairima of the Farvardin Yasht. The Pah- 
lavi Bnndehesh 1 identifies Sairima with Rum (Snram mala ait i 
Arum, i. c„ the country of Snram, which is Arum). This country 
also is said to have derived its name from prince Sclam to whom 
it was given. The Khavar of the Shah-nameh, which together 
with Rum (Asia Minor) was given to prince Selnm, is the lhilu of 
the Farvardin Yasht. 


Now the only country of the list of the Slifili-nameh, which 
remains to be identified with one in the Farvardin Yasht, is Chin, 
It, then, is the same as Saini. the remaining fifth country in the 
list of the Farvardin Yasht. 

II. 

As to what country constituted Saini or China in the ancient 
literature of different nations, Prof. Pong-las says : 

‘•If we fu«c into one. the ancient notices of the Seres (one of the 
appellations of the people of China) and their country, omitting 
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anomalous statements ami manifest, fables, the result will be some- 
thing like the following : — 

“ The l-egion of the Seres is a vast and populous country, touching 
on the east Ocean and the limits of the habitable world, and ex- 
tending west to Imausl (i.e., the Pamir) and the confines of Bactria .” 1 

This is confirmed to a great extent by the Shnh-nameh of 
Firdousi. Therein, Turfm (Turkestan) and Chin (China) arc always 
associated together. At one time, it is the same ruler who rules 
over Turfm and Chin ; at another time, there are different rulers, 
but the King of Turfm is spoken of ns Lord Suzerain over the 
country of Chin. Again we find, that., at times, Chin had 
independent sovereigns. 

Again, it appears from the Shah-nAmeli, that Chin or China was 
divided into two parts, Chin and Machin. Chin seems to be the 
region near Turfm, or Turkestan, and Machin, or the greater Chin, 
the China of the Further Fast, Again Turfm and Chin are 
generally spoken of together, because the boundary of one begnn 
immediately at the place whero that of the other ended. In the 
wars of Turfm against Iran, Chin, i. e., both Chin and Machin, 
generally sided with Turfm. 

In the half legendary and half historical wars of Afrasiab, the king 
of Turfm, with Kaikhosru, the king of Iran, the former, when hard 
pressed by the latter, looked to his above two neighbours for aid. 

Just as Chin or China was known by two names, Chin and 
Machin, so its monarebs also were known by two names, vis., 
Khakan and Fagbfour. They were two different individuals. The 
Faghfour was at the head' of the administration, and the Khakan 
was next to him. At times, one and the same person was spoken 
of, under both names. When Afrasiab, hard pressed by Kaikhosru, 
seeks aid from Chin, it is the Faghfour that he writes 3 to, and 
seeks help and support from. On the defeat and capture of 
Afrasiab, the king of Iran asks them to surrender. They both (the 
Faghfour and the Khakan) pay homage to the sovereign of Iran . 3 

1 The Encyclopaedia Britannica, V., p. 627, Gol. 1 

t. c., they wrote a letter to the Faghfour of China with hundred thousand 
blessings. (Mohl IV., p, 9G.) 

8 j LPjJi ^ j 

t. e., the Faghfour and the Kh&kan of China went before the king with 
excuses and blessings. (.Mold IV, pp. 166-67.) 
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Kaikhosru went to their country and remained there as their guest 
for three months. 

Hr. 

About the derivation of the name Sin, Sinrc, Chin or Chinn, 
Prof. Douglas 1 sajs-j ■‘'the name of Chin has been supposed 
(doubtfully) to be derived from the dynasty of Th*in, which a little 
more than two centuries 2 before onr era enjoyed a brief bnt very 
vigorous existence, uniting all the Chinese provinces under its 
authority, and extending its conquests far beyond those limits to 
the south and the west.” 

A satisfactory settlement of this question of the derivation of 
the name Sin, Sinse or Chin, by scholars of Chinese literature, shall 
be of great interest and importance to Avesta scholars, because 
that will supply additional evidence to determine the latest 
date at which the Farvnrdin Ynsht was written. If it can he 
satisfactorily settled, without the shadow of any doubt, that the 
country -of China derived its name Chin, Sin or Sinre from tho 
dynasty of Thsin, which flourished 200 years before Christ, then 
it will lead us to conclude, that the Farvnrdin Ynsht, which 
contains the name of China as Saini, must have been written after 
that date, i. after the second century B. C. 

On the other hand, a satisfactory settlement of the question of 
the date of the Farvnrdin Ynsht may lead to a solution of the 
doubtful question of tho derivation of the name of China. As far 
as the evidence, presented and traced uj> to now, goes, it appears 
that, though the Yasht itself ns a whole may be older, its “list of 
canonization ” was open up to ns late as B. C. FJ3, because the 
two personages mentioned therein (Yt. XIII, lib), Frozen Srutb 
Spnditn and Zrayanglm Spento Khratnvao, lived, according to the 

i The Kncyclojncdin Britfirmicn, Vo]. V., p. 02o. 

a The csru't date of tor fonmlntiou of this dvnvty h B. C. Ffof. 
Uonphs pays on tide point (ft H.,p.B13,Col.2):— "A-stlm Umpire Wamewrakeacl 
by intern?'.] dipscn*ion«, mrnnch the more c]M the power of the fwlghbottrirg 
states increase. Of thr c e t Iso most important was that of Tod n, on the north* 
arcs;, w]i!cl>, when U became evident that tli»* kingdom of Chow most fall to 
pieces, took a prominent part in tho wars undrrtf.l-rn hy T s, .o on the tm.th 
and T*!n on the north for the coveted pro*. Hut the :,!rts?gh: an nr.r'jiid 

one, The superiority of Thrtn ir. pn(oi of fire, ai d tn the of fightuM 

men nt h* comtr.ar. I, racried oil before it, and in fTm B. C. ChaMi.'-'an#' 
Wnnr, harinj; Ml-merd hi* rival*, pm -f-'K-d hini'rlf of the jmp»v!il * i 
Tim* fell thr Chow dvr^ey.” 
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Dinkard (13k. YU, Clmp. VII. 9.), about 400 years after thetrndi- 
fionul dale attributed to tho ago of Zoroaster. 1 This date depends 
merely upon the evidence of a later book. If we accept this date, 
then there is a difference of about GO years between the date 255 
1>. C. when China began to be ruled by the Thsin dynasty, from 
which it derived its name, and 11. G. 105, the latest date, determined 
up to now, when additions were made to the list of canonization 
of the Fnrvnrdin Ynsht. This makes it probable, that China may 
have derived its name from the Thsin dynasty. 

But the probability is, that, though new names have been added 
later on. the Fnrvavdin Ynsht, as a whole, was older than the second 
century. 'VYe do not find in it the names of persons like Ardeshir 
Unbegun and his Dasluv Tunsar, who both took an nctivo part in 
what is called the Iiuninn Kenaissance of tho early Snssaninn 
times. Again, we do not find the name of Valkbasbof the Parthian 
dynasty, who, according to the Dinkard, played a prominent 
part in reviving tho religion. This shows, that the list was closed 
long before the second century before Christ. It is believed 
by some, that the theor}’ of Fravashis or Farohars, which tho 
Yasht treats in its first part, was one, which suggested to 
Plato his philosophic theory of “Ideas." Now, Plato lived at the 
end of the fifth century and during the first half of the fourth 
century before Christ (429-347 B. C.). So, if Plato took his 
philosophy of “Ideas” from (hat of the Fravashis in the Farvardin 
Yasht, the Yasht must have been written prior to the fourth or 
fifth century before Christ. If so, the fact, that tho name of 
China as Sami occurs in this old document, throws a doubt on the 
belief that it was the Thsin dynasty of the third century befoi’e 
Christ that gave its name to China. It appears, therefore, that 
the name was older than the third century before Christ. 

IV. 


Coming to the Pahlavi books, we find that, as said above, the 
Bundeliesh refers to the country of Sini, and says that it is 


i Hr. West, S.B. E., XLVil., pp. 83-84. Lc Zend Avesta par Darmcsteter II, 
p. 504. 
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Chinisfan or China. Again, in the list of mountains given in the 
JBundehesh, 1 a mountain is spoken of as Knf-i-CImi, j. e„ the 
mountain of Chin or China. It is said to be on the frontiers of 
Turkestan. 2 It is not certain which particular mountain is meant. 

In the Shuynst la Shnyast, we find a reference to the religion of 
Sin or China. There the religions of different peoples are spoken of 
and classified, as it were, into three classes. — (1) vjh, /. /■„ good ; (2) 
(jomizch or mixed, i. c., neither good nor bad : and (C>) vadtar, f. e. t 
worse. 

The passage runs thus — 

“ Avizeh dad veh din lenman human un va pdryolkesh lu'miu- 
jum va gomizeh d;id Sinik vaskardih hoinand va vntnr dad zatidik 
va tarsak va yalnid va aviirik i deuman sfiu liomand. 3 " 

Dr. West 1 thus translates it — 

“ Of a pure law (dad ) arc we of the good religion, and we are of 
the primitive faith ; of n mixed law arc those of the Sin k congre- 
gation ; of a vile law are the Zarnlik, the Christian, the .lew and 
othets of this sort.” As Prof. Darmestotor has suggested, the 
Sinik congregation is a reference to the religion of China. The 
writer calls his Zoroastrian religion a good religion. lie con- 
demns other religions as bad. lie does not include the Chinese 
religion among the bad ones, but lie calls it n mixed religion, i. 
a religion containing Zoroastrian elements as well as other foreign 
elements. This brings us to the question of the influence of 
Zoroastrian religion upon China. 

V. 

As pointed out by Prof. Jackson, 3 M. Cha vaunt's, in an article 
entitled “ l,e Ncstoriauisme el L’Jn.-eription de Kara — Halgas* 
soun,” c quotes several passages from Chinese books referring to 


> Justi Test, }>, £2, i.-l, Vr-t S. II. K. V., p. lii, Ohap. Xtl. 
Illlfetel.rvh p. t*\ 
s 1 hid. Chan. XH., 13. 

* MS. of Mr. IMaljt K. Antis, f. £7 t>, 1,11. 

* S. D. II. V,, j>. Sh\y;t'-i 17 Shly/ot VI,. 7. 


r r..r -e-ter the Prophet <-f Ardent Join. p. 270 . 
f Jjann' .Vtati'jue, V-,’., IX p|>. ill —- ■<>. -In.o kr-l'i vjhjs 
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Zoroaster and tlic. religion of Persia. These references prove 
clearly, that the Mazdnyavnau religion of Zoroaster lmd made its 
way into China. One of the passages that At. Chavannes quotes 
on tho subject is as follows: — “Autrefois Son-li-tcho (Zurathushtra, 
Zoroaster), du royaumc do Perse, avait institue la religion mo-ui- 
enno du dieu celeste du feu ; un edit imperial ordoima d’etablir a la 
capitnlc nu temple dc Ta-ts’ in.” 

“ Pour cc quiest de la religion mo-ni-enne dn dieu celeste dn feu, 
autrefois, dans lo royaumc de Perse il y cut Zoroastre; il mit en 
vigneur la religion du dieu celeste du feu ; ses disciples vinrent 
fairc dcs conversions cn Chine ; sous les T’ang, la 5'’ amice tcheng- 
koan (G31), un do ses sectatcurs, le mage Hu-lou vint an palais 
apporter la religion du dieu celeste; un deerot imperial ordonna 
d’etablir a la capitale tin temple dc Ta-ts’ in.” 1 2 

The work which gives this passage was written between 12G9 
and 1271 A. D. It says that a Persian temple was established in 
China in G31 A. D.~ 

Besides the above two passages, which refer to Zoroaster as the 
founder of the mo-m-enne religiou, M. Chavannes gives even other 
passages, wherein this mo-ni-enne religion is directly or indirectly 
referred to. 

Kow, what is this religiou named mo-ni-enne ? M. Cliavantics 
says, that the religion, gcueially rclerred to by the term mo-ni-enne, is 
the Mussalman or Maliomedau religion. According to this author, 
iu those cases, where it is referred to, as founded by Zoroaster and 
the Magi, it is the Zoroastrian religiou, but the Chinese writer, not 
being able to draw a line of difference, has used the same word in 
a wrong sense. 

M. Deveria, 3 on the other hand, affirms, that the religion mo-ni- 
enne, referred to in the above Chinese passages, is the Manichcan 


1 Journal Asiatiquc, Yol. IX., p. Cl, Janvier-Fevricr, 1807. 

2 We must note, that this ib the time o£ the Arab conquest of Persia, and 
tradition says, that some of the Zovoastriaus of Persia went to China with the 
son of Yezdejard Bhehoriar, the last king of Persia. (Firfe Auquctil Du Perron, 
Zend, AveBta, Tome I., Pavtie I., p. 336, note.) 

s Le Jourual Asiatique, Vol. X., pp. 415-481, Novembre-Decembre, 1897. 
Article headed, “ MusuUnans et Maniclidens Chinois,” 
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religion or tlie religion founded by Mnni, which was nn offslioot of 
the Zoroastrian religion. 

I beg to suggest, that the word “mo-ni-cnne” is a corrupted 
form of “ MazdayaQnan,” the appellation, by which the Zoroastrian 
religion was, and is even now known by its votaries. 

It is true, that some of the allusions in the above passages refer 
to the introduction of the Persian religion in its Mnnichcnn form, 
but, it is possible, that the Mauichenn religion continued lobe known 
by the name of the older parent religion, of which it was supposed 
to be an offshoot. Again, it is possible, that, though the religion 
of Persia, that was known to China in its early times, was tho 
Masdayafn/in religion, still, by the later authors, it was called 
Manichcan, because the religion of Maui also came to them from 
Persia. 

Among the Chinese passages quoted by M. Chavnnnes there is 
the following one, which refers to a king Pironz III of Persia:- — 

“Pour co qui est dc l’ancicn temple person a Pest duquartier 
Li-ts’iuen, la 2 r annifc i fong (677) Pirouze III, de Perse, demanda ii 
etablir nn temple porsnn. Pendant la periodc chtn-long (705-707), 
Tsong Tch'ouk’o sc vit designer (ce lieu) par le sort pour y fairs 
sn demeurc.” 1 

"With i-cferonce to this passage, I beg to draw the attention of 
Chincso scholars to n Persian book called jjsi* Firouz-nfimeh, 
It is not printed ns yet. I have seen an old manuscript of this 
book in the possession of Mr. Mnnockjee Rnstomjeo Unwfdu of 
Bombay. It is a manuscript of 2S8 folios or 57G pages, having 12 
linos to a page. I find the following date at the end : — 

lSj tJU I /iMt Jji'lgiij Tf j «>t 

t, c., Whatever was written in tho book — the tnamna-ript of 
Firouz-numeh — is finished on ror. (day) HormrmT mAh (month) 
Khordad (Ilijri) date 2-J Babi-ul-aval idol. 


* Journal Tom* IX, Jtnrh r F<o r,**r, If- ! 7, j>. 
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This date shows that the manuscript is more than 300 years 
old. The date when the original book was written is not known. 

Herein, king Firouz is spoken of as Firouz-Shah, the son of king 
Dfirab, son of king Balimau, sou of king Asfandyar, son of king 
Gushtasp, son of king Lohrasp. 1 Thus this Firouz is said to be 
the great grandson of Asfandyar, who is traditionally spoken of 
by the Parsees, as having gone to China and established several 
lire-temples there, and was one of the disciples of Zoroaster, refer- 
red to, in the above-quoted Chinese book ( supra , p. 249). 

In the commencement of the book, tho antlior of the book is 
said to be one Skaikh Haji Mahmad, son of Manlana Shaikh, son 
of Maulaua Ali, son of Shaikh Manlana. 2 

Iu this book the king is spoken of as Khakan and as Wang lj , 
We find the latter word in the names of some Chinese kings, 
such as Wei-lee-Wang and Chaou Seang Wang. This Chinese 
king is hostile to Firouz and the Iranians, and is therefore given 
the abusive epithet of haram zadeh jsalya i. c., born of illegi- 
timate connection. 

It appears from the Pahlavi epistles of Manuscheher, that ill 
the ninth century, China was considered to be the furthest place 
to which one could go to from Persia, to avoid domestic anxieties 
or troubles. Mfmnscheher was the head priest of the Zoroastrians 
of Persia, especially of the country of Purs and Kirman, in the 
third century of Yazdajard (ninth century A. D.). He had 
a brother named Zad-sparam, who was the head priest of the Zoro- 
asfcrians at Sarakhs in the north-east of Khorasan. 3 This brother 
was transferred to Sirkan, where he issued some new decrees 
about the purification ceremony, which were not in accord with 
the previous injunctions on the subject. These new ideas were 

1 cj 3 j tj iSii&w* I lAIco yJ udjlil U» 

i t Im jjj-i l— >'AO HmS 55 Iam 

2 U j/yo (^le Ujfjso U S! A+x.-* 

Since writing the above, another copy ol this book has come into my posses- 
sion. It belonged at one time to the late Mr. Manookjce Sorabjee Ashburner. 

It iB bound up with a copy of the Persian Sud-dar in verse, written by 
Behez&d Rustam in 1005 Yazdajnrdi. This copy is incomplete. 

3 Dr. Weal, S. B. E. Yol. XVIII, Introduction, p. 25, 
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considered to be heretical, and he -was believed to hare tahen them 
from the Tughazghnz 1 -when he was staying atSarakhs. 

To avoid all the tronbles and anxieties caused by the heretical 
beliefs of his brother, Mannschehcr wishes, he could go away to 
China. 

The passage in the epistle of Mannschehcr referred to above, 
rnns thus : — 

jo ^ * iro til 

m W -vj He) 

*«*H?we) -»{) -ft) 

Bcnafshman min airan malnmi ngrirnzidnn ral d drier heshvnr 
ftig snruh madam vnd-knrdan-i-lnkum la vashmnmmmrn farvAztan. 
Dayan khvishkfu-iya menmnam snknn pa van maya barn val Chin 
nyup pavan bfun barn Armn farvnztnn . 2 

Dr. West thns translates the passage: — 

“And I myself (shall have) in retire (ngvirazhlnm;) f row the 
countries of Iran (and) to wander forth to far distant realms where 
I (shall) not hear a rnmonr about, your evil deeds. In (my) 
occupation, moreover, my fortune (enl-un) (may bo) to wander forth 
by water cTon to China or by land even to Aram .'’ 3 


1 According to Ma»;ondi (Berbfer dc Mpyriard !., p. 21 \) there T«t;r»r h 'nr 
(;.i y.h) were a T«rla*b tribe (.peuphrlo turqne), arid th< ir country wan 
in the regions where tho Gauge* hat it- source, nwl in the dtffc’hm of Chism. 
T'urtho* on (I, p, 2S.-*) Msupniii ray* of tht* p-aple : — " h< '• TtWnrga?, <p)i 
f'Cdi[>cnt la vllle <3e Konchan (<id"»f) (Knojfthnup), ftitf to Kh>>- 

retail et Its Chiu**, of qui rosit nnjnsnVhnl, on 3a.\ i!>: motf-t )• .< r 1 trU> t» 
tnupu’S, In pins vnlcnrriwe, 1 1 pH« paPmuto e* In nih'us gnnu'rtu* a L'us 1 
ross port* tit fa tit re it'irhhan. *». joiit- »>i>tre tun* c-* p^upf.;. is* profe-'-'tit Is 
d'K-trin' 1 <!e Mnn*'.’’ ft i* worth noting, thr the -ante lrlt«*nf Tn var.'S', e!i < h 
• prv.i.t Mnniefse'.n religion its China. lepau l« apron i it, t'-n't*, *nt»r ots 
atlionp *..av* of the Zoron-u rs in- , v.ho< .t*ne Into f-rug-n-r v.;£h it, 
s Mr. T» h:nur.'.-i l>i«*hv.v AnhK'-arfiVs p. ini, !!. l- f. 

• is }'. If. XVltJ, p. 733. 
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This passage shows that Persia had an intercourse with China in 
early times by sea. 

The Pahlavi Bahman 1 Yashfc refers to China, saying, that 
according to some, the fathci* of the futuro apostle, Behram Varjfi- 
vand will come from the direction of China (pa van Icosfe-i'Chinaslfiny 2 
and according to others, from that of India. 

In the Pazend Jamaspi, we find the following reference to 
China : — “ The country of Cliinnstfm is great. It has much of 
wealth, much of mush, much of jewellery. Its people are under 
affliction, becauso among them there is no far sight as among us.” 
{Vide my Pahlavi Translations, Part III., J&m&spi, p. 120.) 

VII. 

The Shnh-nAmch is replete with references to China. It appears, 
that Persia had frequent intercourse with China. So, it is pro- 
bable, that the religion of Persia may have influenced China. 

The fortress of Kanga, referred to in"tlie Avesta (Yt. V. 57), and 
referred to by Pirdousi 3 as Kang-dez, was founded by the Iranian 
prince Siavaklish, in the country of China. According to the 
Pahlavi Bundehesh 4 * 6 , it was under the jurisdiction of Khomhed 
cheher, a son of Zoroaster himself. This fortress of Kangdez is, 
according to Prof. Gutsclimid, 3 the Ivhang-kieu of Chinese 
history. 

Arjasp, who declares war against Gushtasp, the King of Irfin, 
as a protest against his (Gushtasp’s) acceptance of the new religion 
of Zoroaster, is spoken of both as the king of Turan and Chin. 

Prom the Shuli-nameh we learn, that Aspandyar, the son of 
Gushtasp, went up to the frontiers of China. He defeated king 
Arjasp, who is spoken of as the King of Turfui and Chin, took' his 
castle of “Ruiu daz,” and then founded several fire-temples in that 
locality. Speaking of his conquest of this fortress, Aspandydr 
says : — 0 

1 S. B. E. V., West, p. 22.0, Ch. Ill, It. 

2 Dastur Kaikobad’s Pahlavi Zand-i-Voliumnn Yasht. Pahlavi text p. 15, 1, 4. 

a Mob l II, p. 341. * S.B. E. Y., p. 142, Ch. XXXII, 5. 

5 Article on Persia, in “ The Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Yol.XVlII, p 594, 
col. 1. “ Khang-kia seems to be propelly the name of a country identical 

with the Kangha of the Ehoi da Avesta and the Gangdiz Of Firdolisi," Vide, 
also, my article on “ The Country of Jlckran ” in the East and West, of May YP-- 

6 Mohl 1Y, p. 620, 1. 3112, 
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According to Prof. Gutschmid, 1 we learn from Chinese sources, 
that a Chinese tribe named Yoe-chi had conquered the Persian 
territories of Bactria and had come into close contact with the 
Persians. In Sassanian times, we fiitd even an instance of matri- 
monial alliance between Persia and China. King Chosrocs I. 
(Nosbinvan) married a daughter of the then Khfikan of Chinn. 2 

According to Ma<;ondi, as late ns in the ninth century (2t>4 
Ilijri) there were Magi in China. 3 

Chinese silk was well-known in ancieut Persia. The Chinese 
brocade, is often spoken of by Firdousi as playing 

a prominent part in Persian decorations. 4 It appears, that the 
Chinese art of decoration was known in Persia from old times. 
Sinddkht, the mother of Roudabeh, is represented as decorating 
a throne in Chinese fashion. 

of* 2 c j uijj < ~'" J c P 1 - 

i. e., She placed a golden throne in the palace and decorated it 
in Chinese fashion. 5 


i Article on Portia, in the Encyclopedia Britanmca,Yol. XVIII, p. 592-393 

* Mold. VI, p. 335. 

5 B. de iMcynard I., p. 303. 

* Mohl. IV, p. 23. 


e Mobl. I., p, 310, 1. 1501. 
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Quelques Observations sur les Ossuaires, 

Rapportes de Perse par M. Dieulafoy 

et Deposes an Musee du Louvre. 

# — 

[L' Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lcttrcs. Seance du 
SO October 1SS9. President— *M. Bat bier dc Mcnyard^ 

♦ 

Monsieur le President ct Messieurs, 

• Jc suis mi ctrangcr cn France cfc pour votrd Acrtddrtlie erudite, mnis 
voire pays ct vos savants nc me soul pas cti-angers, nan jilus qu’ a mes 
coreligiomiaires,' les Farsis. C’cst un Francis, Anquetil du Perron; 
qui le premier fit connflitrc la littorrttnr'c des Parsis a P Europe. C’cst un 
autre Fram;ois, Engine Burnouf, qui fornla la pbilologie seientfique 
de l’Avcsta. C’est uU Pranqais, M. Mold, qui dontia ia premiere 
traduction complete denotrc grandcepopeepe'rsaucjle Shfiliuftmeli. C-’est 
encore un Framjais, le professeur Dnrmestelcr, qui a traduit pour la 
premiere fois de l’origifiial merne, la plus grande prtrtic de l’Avesta en 
langue aiiglaise. 

C’cst par un sentiment de reconnaissance' ponY les ouvrages de vos 
savants, quel’bonorablc sir Din eh aw Manockji Petit, un dcs membresles 
plus genereux de notre communautd, a foftde la Bibliotbcque fran^aise 
du Cercle litteraire de Bombay, qui porte' son nom. Monsieuv le 
President, permettez-moi de presenter avee la memc reconnaissance 
mes respects a votre Academic, et aux savants crudits de France, 
ct dc soumottre a l’Acadcmie quelques observations sur les ossuaires 
rapportes de Perse par M. Dieulafoy, et deposes dans son interessante 
collection du Louvre. 

Co sontdes jarres de terre qui contiennent des ossements. Des jarres 
de ce genre avaient ete deja envoyees en 1813 ii Bombay par M. Bruce, 
de Boucliire. 1 M. Bruce, on les envoyant, disait : “ Ce mode de sepul- 

1 The Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay , 1819, 2nd edition, 

pp. 206 — 12 . - 
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tore dolt etre Irbs ancicn et nnterieur a Zoronstrc, enr je nc croi* 
paB qne ses scctateurs aient nlterc leur mode de sepulture jusqu’u re 

jour L’fendroit ou ces jarres out e'te prises contend! 

cinq vases (dont nn petit, je pense qn’il etait pour nn enfant). Ces 
cinq vases appartenaient sans donte a une senle ct memo famille. 1 
etaient enterres en ligne droite, allant de Test ii l’ouest, la petite 
extremite dirigee vers Test. Ces vases sont generalomcnt an nombre 
dc six, liuit, dix, douze et ainsi de suite, places en ligne droite de 
Test si Toacst,. et sc tronvent toujours pres de mines ou il v strait 
auparavant des habitations.” 

On trouve aussi des ossuaires faits de pierre, a pen pres carre's, niais 
ils sont tres rares. L’an dernier, M. Joseph Malcolm, dc Bouchire, cn 
a envoye un a Bombay. 1 II est fait d’une sorte dc pierre blauehe ct 
n’est pas rond comme les jarres. II est d’une scale pierre ct convert d’un 
couvcrcle de la memo matierc et qni est anssi d’unc seule pierre. II a 
28 pouces de longueur, 14 dc largeur et 30 dc profondenr. L’epnisseur 
est dc pres d’un poucc. II y a quatre irons, clmcun d’un quart de ponce 
cn dinmetre, sur les quatre cotvs, juste Si rextremitc snperienre. Lc 
couvcrcle nussi, a quatre irons correspondants. 

Tels ctnnt les faits, jc voudrnis examiner, si, scion lc< livres Parsis, 
les Pcrscs ancicns out connu ccttc coutume. Actnellement olio n’cxisfe 
ni chez les Parsis de l’Indc, ni clicz leurs corcligiounaircs de la Perse 
mSmo, ct l’on nc garde point les os des morts dans nn receptacle stfpare. 
Les “tours de silence” conticnncnt une disposition pour recevoir Jcs os 
apres qne In chair a etc devorcc par les oisonu.w Mnis il parait quo let 
Pcrscs tres ancicns connaissaicnt la coutmnc cn question ou one 
coutume analogue. 

Tout d’ahord, ohsorvons qu’un passage tri-s ancicn du Vcndidnd 
distingue tres elairernent cc qu’il y a a fnire du endavre et ee 
qu’il y a a fairc des ossemenis qumul la chair du cadnvrc n etc cnlovce. 
Void lc passage (Vendidad, VI., 44) : 








I 

ci.d 


I rctff iivjr of Iht iO AvJ! fwlvyUal 29*/* 

of t A>\ihrOfo\o : i:-\ .?■ tit’o >f !},.», t. .y t r«:. /., He. 7, 
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“ 6 saint Crdateur du monde materiel, ou porlorons-nous les corps des 
morts ? 0 Aluira Mazda, oil les placerons-iious ?” 

En re'ponse, xl esfc difc que les corps seront porte's sur le sommet des 
collines,efc la, exposes a l'air et au soldi, pour 6tro devores par les oiseaux. 

La denxieme question, qui est tr£s importaute pour notre sujet. 
es( celle-ci : 


,-o jj • a C^jp5 ,i 

•ftaX>t)g .{ftiUU ,_u»^ 

.gglkU .g£|u»£)tt •JOW* 

«yjuuC>Qtf| •C^V'£& 

♦>0^)0" •)£»*?> 

- u »^K? w )" jaJw ^ xg 

•)£»»*?> ~"»££J0 

»)06£5 )W xU-)s±fj a .giuplii) 

,sy»n& 

* l 0 saint Crcateur du monde materiel, oil porterons-nous les os des 
morts ? 6 Ahura Mazda, oil les plaoerous-nous ? 


AhuYa Mazda repondit r On doit preparer un edifice hors de l’atteinfe 
du chien. hors de l’atteinte du renard, hors de 1’atteinte du loup, inac- 
cessible a l’eau d.e pluie d’en haut. 

• Si les Mazdayasniens en out les moyens, (ils placeront les os) dans 
(un receptacle de) pierre ou de mortier ou d’une matiere infevieure. Si 
les Mazdayasniens n’enont pas les moyens, ilsles placeront sur leurs fits, 
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fit les exposeront surla terre tins rayons du soldi. ' (LoW., YJ., 49 — 51 , 
’Westergaard.)” 

Comme vons voycu, il y a deux questions difTerentes : 

1 ° Ot'i incttra-t-op 1 c corps dn morl ? 

2 ° Une fois 3 c corps depouiUe do sn chair ot rcdtiit aux: oc, on 
mcttro-t-ron les os ? 


La rcpopsc a la premiere qnosiion est qu’on oxpose 3 o corps nnx 
oiseaux. La reponse a la seconde est. qn*on reoueille Jos os < 3 an'- nn 
edifice. Cot edifice est appclednnsla traduction pelilvieos/odun. cVst-a- 
dire ‘‘receptacle d’osY Le Yendidad nedonneancuu eclnircissemetit Mir 
la forme de cet afiimhht. lUais notis trouvons dans le Dadhtur. i-Jdui. 
dans un passage correspondant, les lignes suivautes (question XYll.)i 


a 001tf>0 f lft^ IWifeoi W^>0 
01W 6 i i^-o iiso» J») f \f h 

-W so^i ^ •***) ww 110 -5) 


J 




*(q 


51000 ^Ojy° 1 - J 0O 

SOT-tf* -^o^e) Ao ll^-T 1) -mA ~ 3 co ) 

**>* w £ Mj^i -w i ^ w 
no i£^0 -w ii^-ny^a iso-hw 

n^oAy^ o 1 -" 0*5 


“ Lorsquo lo corps est Men diVorc, les us duircnletre phe'es dan . un 
<ifU>fIih> ,qui sera vtevc nu-iMssus du s»*i et tnuni d*un o>itdo telle 
qu-' In *)tiio sic puss-e pa«toi<dK , r stir la suVstauc-' inert ■*!!*' ft q”>-' L-an 
ne putt sc pus rc'-ter (Mssn-. d’en Mott, .-t qu’anoui-.e g.uiiM n* pu-'-* 
t^nd-’r (le-su- d’en limit et qti’tm elfi.-n on un rer.ar-t oV pui ■•' -M'f-- 
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fleets efc qne desirous soient faits dedans pour 1’ admission de la lumiere.* 
II est de plus ordonne que Vastoclun sera prepare d’une seule pierre et 
que son couverole sera fait d’une seule pierre, bien prcparee et perforce, 
et qu’il sera constvuit avec la pierre et dn mortier tout autour.” 

Dans ce passage le mot astoddn s’applique a deux receptacles 
tres differents. Dans la premiere partie, il s’agit d’un monument, 
d’une sorte de voute funeraire, analogue peuletre aux eaveaux achcmenid- 
es. Dans la seconds partie, il s’agit d’aii receptacle fait d’une seule' 
pierre, dont le couvercle est aussi fait d’une seule pierre ; il ne peut' 
evidemment s’agir d’un monument s’elevant du sol. L’idee s’offre 
naturellement d’un- receptacle semblable a ees jarres de pierre envoyees 
a Bombay. Il parait done que les Perses anciens. connaissaient aussi 
la coutume d’ossuaires analcgues a ceux de M, Dieulafoy. J’ajouterai 
que, d’apres M. Malcolm, l’ossuaire qu’ii a envoye passed par'mi la* 
population actuelle, pour avoir appavtenu aux Perses anciens. 

Ici se pose une question : pourquoi les os etaient-ils gardes dans 
los astoddnsl Pourquoi croyait-on necessaire d’amasser et de garder 
les os-?‘ ‘ 


. On les gardait ; en yuo de la resurrection. La doctrine de la c 
resurrection etait une vioille croynnce persane. On lit dans le Zumydd 
Tasht (par. 89) : 


J 


“ Cette splendeuv s’attacbera elle-meme au viclorieux Saosbyant et a 
ses cotnpagnons. Alovs il fera lo monde frais, sans deperissement, 
impcrissable, libre de putrefaction et de corruption, toujours vivant, 


v 
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tonjours progresBiint, puissant ; nlors les marts se levcroni encore, 
1’ immortality sera lc lot (les viyants et ]e dcsir pour la fraiehcur sera 
accorde an monde.” 

II scmble d’apres cc passage qtie Saoshyant prodnira la resurrection 
du monde et fera relevcr les morts. Mais comment fera-t-il relcver 


lee morts? II les fera sc lever de lenrs os (ast, qui sont gardes 


dans Yastoddn. Fonr cette raison, il est nppole Aslrat-Ereta, c'est-u- 
dire, “celni qui relive les os.” Nous trouvons le passage suivant dans 
le Farvardin Ya*ht (1211): 


jMoui>)n»4jja3 •GJ£P 5 ‘c’£? 


“Nous lionoroi>s le Frnvnslii du saint Asfcvat-K relit, qui est par son 
nom lc victoricux. Saosliyantet par son nom Astvnt-Krctn. (11 est par 
son nom) SaosUyant (c’ost-a dire le btcnfaisant), parce qu'il fera du 
bien a lout le monde materiel; et Aefvat-Ereta, parce qn'il fera relover 
les creatures tnortes corporelles a I'tfnt de creatures vivantes,” 

Voilii pourquoi on gardnil l<*s os dans les attojdux ; ils devaient 
Dtie utiles dans le futur, an temps do In resurrection, qtinnd lc 
Saosbyant fera que le- mnrt* se Event de lour- os. 
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L’Etymologie fopulaire des noms des 

etapes eptre fichaver et Kabul', 

© 

[La Socictc Asiatiquc dc Paris. Seance du Slsovembre 1889. 

President — If. Ernest Renan.'] 

e 

Ces quelqucs notes, que jc demando la permission do presenter 
a la Societe Asintiquc, ont pour but de donner la signification des 
noms portes par les localites situecs sur la route, qui va de Pichaver 
(Peshawar) dans l’lndc a Cabul, la capitalo dc 1’ Afghanistan. Ces 
notes reposont sur les informations, que j’ai obtenues sur le lieu 
memo, on voyagant on 1887 sur les frontiercs de l’Afghanistan 
jusqu’ii la forteressc d'Ali Mnsjid. 

Je couimencerai avec 1c nom du pays meme, Afghanistan ou 
pays d ! Afghan, qni etait le fondateur de la nation. Cet homme 
Afghan avait prit son nom d’utic mnnioro analogue a celle dont 
Rustam, le licros national de la Perse, avait, selon Firdousi, pris le 
sien. Avant sa naissance, dans le sein de sa mere , Rustam etait 
devenu trop grand pourun accouchement ordinaire. On considera 
done necessaire d’employer les moyens les plus violents pour aidei 
a sa naissance. Lorsque, par ces moyens, il vit le jour, sa mere, 
se trouvant delivree de ses donlcurs, dit: “ Rastam c. a. d. je suis 
ddliYrde (de mes peines) Selon Firdousi, ce premier mot donna a 
Rustam son nom (Mohl, I. p. 302, 1. 1706). 

pti 


“ File dit “ je suis delivree ( rusteni ), et mes douleurs sont fimes” ; 
etl’on donna a l’enfant le nom de Rustem. 



1 FWe Journal Asiatlque, Huitidme Sdrie, Tome XIV. ( 
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LE5 ETA.PES ENTEE riCHAVEE ET EABOUL. 


La mSme histoire est racontc'e pour Afghan, qai prit son notu tin 
premier mot qae sa mere pronon<;a apres son accouchement pe'nible. 
Pour exprimer sa deliverance, elle dit : “Afghan ”nn mot quisignifie 
“Helas." " . " 

Pichnver, le point dc depart d r nne caravnne pour Kaboul prond 
sou nom de deux mots persans et jjT. Le premier sign i fie 
“ en front” et le deuxie'rae “celui qui apporte.” Alors le nom de 
cette ville signifie “ la ville mise en avant.” Elle est apprise 
aiusi parce qu'auparavant elle efcait la premiere ville stir la 
frontiere des territoires de 1’ Afghanistan. • 

Le premier relais apres qu’on quittc Picbavcr est Jamrud c. a. d. 
le riviere de Jam ou Jamshed. On dit que c’etait la quo Jamshed, 
le roi de la dynastic Pesbdadienne dc la Perse, regardait dans* 
la “Johan nnmae jam 5 ’ c. a. d. la tasse qui 

montrait le monde. Le Shuhnumeh attribne cette tasse n IvnA 
Kliusto. II dit que Kue Khnsro possedait une tasse, dans laqnelle 
il regardait le jour du Jamshcdi Naoroz (fide qui n lieu le jour tie 
Hormuz du mois de Fnrvnrdin), pour voir lea evencments qui 
so passaieut dans le monde. Firdousi noinme cette tasse 
tctj LfU? On lit lcs ligncs snivantes dans sa description 

de Pciuprisonncmcut de Bejan. (Mold, III, p. ”44.) 

jjr j .* t* iy**J 


to tyi 1 l j- 3 . U~iW } • • b® jyt^yl 

ty'-y- f* • i_c yLi J.U. iyT 

Ijjlf Jr fjJjji fi-.-w /. \j jjZS C*D, Is: 5 ' 


jUi £ji J.L. ^tXJ 


•' Attends jusqn ’nu mois dc Fenvcrdin, qnnnd le soldi, objet 
<](.• notro culte, aura pris de la force. Alois j’ndres-tenu 
a llorrnuzd tna demnnde pictt^e. et la prii-re tVlatrera men nme. 
Je me tcrnt apjxirter la coupe qui rtfKvhit 3e monde je me pr*Nen* 
tt-rai dev&nt Dieu, je me liendrai debout, devant lui.et je regarded! 
dans la ronju? les sept Kischwers ; je ^eruterai ton * l^ya piy«t d*t 
{ante* le*? zone-? de In terre ..... Lor?. mo K joycTno 


fete du Lb > uro nr. fat arrlvce (Fm*v) sc.utit le b** a oin d» c-on-mUc' 


la coup fortume.” 



LE3 F.TAPKS ENTRE PICHAVSC ET TCABOUL. 


2G3 


Lc deuxiome relais est Ali Masjid. L’historie suivante donna 
implication do cc nom, auisi quo de ceux doa aufcves endroits, 
entre le premier et lc deuxieme relaia. Dana la montagne, ontro 
ces deux relais, demouraifc un homnic nomme Bakhtyar quietnit un 
graud despote et un tyran. II pillait tons lea voyageuvs do cello 
montagne et les moleslait. Lea habitants de cette pnrlie dn pays 
porterait ce fait a la connaissanco du Khalif Ali, qui etait fcoujonrs 
pret a evitor les afflictions aux pauvrea et a aider les ruleessiteux. 
II cousentit u allcr A cette montagne ot u combattvo lo tyran 
Bakhtyar, II alia u cet endroit via Gazui ot Pichaver. Etant 
informc de son nrrivee Bakhtyar jeta nne grande pierre a Ali qui 
evita le danger cn piquant dcs deux son cheval. Apres avoir gravi 
cette montagne, il combatit. Bakhtyar et le tua. II commen^aib a 
faire unit. Alors Ali on descendant de cette montagne dit ea priero. 
Les habitants en reconnaissance de ce service dn Khalife, batirent 
sur cette place de prierc nne petite Masjid (c. a. d, mosquee on place 
de priere) ct la nominbrent Ali Masjid. En consequence 1’endroit 
et la montagne aussi, prirent ce nom. On nous montre encore un 
petit batiment nu pied de la forteresse cV Ali Masjid et dit que c est 
le Masjid cL* Ali, bati sur la place on il dit sa premiere priere apres 
la guerre, Il a environ sept ou Unit vcrgucs carrees. 

Voici les noms des ctapes. 

1. Ce Bakhtyar avait tino femme nommee Khybri. Elle donna 
le nom de Kliybre a la montagne qui commence apres qu’ on a 
qnitfee Jamrud. 

2. Apres la mort de Bakhtyar, Ali alia chez Khybri et lui dit . 
Votre mari est tuA manitenant. Si vans qnittez votre religion 
infidele et devenez Mahometane, je me marierai avec vous, Khybii 
consentit. En consequence l’endroit est appele “ Shadi Bakhtyar 
c. a. d. le mariage de Bakhtyar, 

3. Lo troisieme relais est Lundi Kolal, qui, dans la langue des 
Afghans, signifie un petit (lundi) village (kote). L est appele ainsi 
pareeqn' e’est nn petit endroit. 

4. Dacca on Lalpura. 

5. Vaspar c. a. d. plus grand. Ainsi nomme parce qu’ il est un 
village plus grand qne Lundi ICotal. 

G. Barikao. 
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LES ETAPES ENTRE HCEATEP. ET KAPOX'L. 


' '■ All Bagyan. Ce mot signifie 1c “dardin (bag) d’Ali.** On 
dit qne c’ctaifc la, dans tin jardin, qu’Ali, npri-s la bataillc avcc 
Baklifcyar, se reposa. 

8. Jalalabad c. a. d. rm endroit qui prospi-rc avec triompbo. 
C’etait la qu’ tm roi de la Daorani dynastic avail gagnc’e un*.* 
vicfcoire. 

9. Gundatnak; Ce mot cst mi diminutif du mot persun “g.in- 
duin ” qui signifie blc. Cet endroit est appele “ Gnndamak ” c. a. 
d. un petit grain du bio, pareeque sa terre a la coni cur d’un petit 
grain de ble. 

10. Jagdalak c. a. d. orngeux. II derive ce nom parcc qu* il 
est expose aux vents forts ou orageux. 

11- Lafband c. n. d. cclni qui arrctc (band) les veternents (lat). 
Cost uu endroit on beaucoup de monde vn eu pMcrimige (jiarat) 
a la tombe d’un saiut Mahometan qui y est enterre, II est ansd 
Convert d’un grand nombre dc buissons cpincux. Ces bnissons sats- 
issent les vestements de ceux qui no sont pes assez pieux ct qui ne 
diseut pas leurs priercs siuccrement pres de la tombe de ce saint. 
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